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"500,000 WET PLEDGES 
State Division of Association Fighting Prohibi- 
‘tion Has 2000 Workers Directed by Captains 
—Banker Becomes Voluntary Canvasser 


THREE CENTS IN GREATER BOSTON 
FIVE CENTS ELSEWHERE 


FRANCE NOW ADMITS 
REPARATION POLICY 
MUST BE REVISED: 


Becoming Broader-Minded as 
Regaxds Germany—Basis for | 
World Peace Sought 


Ry Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, July 17—The problem of. 
European reconstruction and restora- | 
tion becomes daily more involved and | 
perplexing. As against this there is | 
a growing disposition everywhere to. 
face the facts as they are, especially 
in the economic field, and to consider 
the European problem in a realistic. 
mood, free from illusions and self- | 
deceptions. The moment is approach- 
ing when statesmen will find it possi- 
ble to frame a bold policy for saving 
Europe from financial and economic. 
chaos, based on the interdependence | 
of nations without their efforts being 
immediately paralyzed by appeals to. 
nationalistic sentiment and to preju- 
dices inherited from the war period. 

That is almost the only really hope- 
ful feature of the European situation 
today viewed broadly. The difficulties 
which statesmen have to face grow no 
easier, though momentarily the gen-. 
eral British situation in respect of | 
Ireland and trade has induced to con- | 
siderable official optimism. 

Problem of Falling Mark 

Generally speaking: European poli- | 
tics are for the time being domi-| 
nated by the problem of the fall- 
ing mark and its economic conse- 
quences, showing the impossibility of | 
separating politics and economics into 
watertight compartments as some 
people recommend. 

It is being increasingly recognized 
that what should be separated from 
economics is sentimentalism, personal 
and party prejudices arising out 0 


British Delegates Are 


Coming to America’ 


By The Associated Prees 


e 


London, July 17. 

SPECIAL British delegation will 
Se heen in the United States early 

in September in connection with 
the negotiations for funding the 
British debt to America, it was an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd George, in the House of Com- 
mons this afternoon. 


The above news is a complement ~ 
to the announcement made in the 
British House of Commons last week 
to the effect that, following on a 
request which the United States had 
made to Great Britain to consider 
the question of funding the debt to 
Amcrica and placing it upon a suit- 
able and equitable foundation, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Robert Horne, said that the request 
would be completely met. At the 
same time Sir Robert declared that 
Great Britain was fully able to meet 
all her international Habilities. 


LIQUOR TRUST ARRESTS FORECAST 
DUE TO FRAUD IN WITHDRAWALS 
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Detectives Report $5,000,000 Wet Goods Taken From 
Warehouses on Forged Permits—Federal Em- 
ployees Corrupted by Wealthy Syndicate - 


In an effort to arouse right-thinktng citizens from a false sense of security 
in regard to prohibition, The Christian Science Monitor is printing a series of 
articles 1chich reveal that the. liquor interests have organized and are conduct- 
ing a well-planned campaign to modify the Volstead Act and repeal the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, The procedure to be followed includes: 1. Maintenance 
of a force of lobbyists. 2; Steady propaganda through the press to the effect 
that the Volstead law is breaking down and that prohibition is a failure. 3. 
Careful selection of candidates for public offices with the intent of obtaining 
a working force made up from all parties and hostile to prohibition and aim 
ing at control of the nert House of Representatives in Washington. 4. Am 
effort to bring political pressure to bear on amenable office holders of what 
ever rank to the end that the intcresta of Jiquor may be served. 
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MAINTENANCE MEN. 
25,000 STRONG, JOIN 
RAILROAD STRIKERS 


Unauthorized Walkout Taken by 
Some to Indicate Spread of 


, Dispute, Others Optimistic 


CHICAGO, July (By the Associated | 
_Press)—-Approximately 25,000 mainte- | 
nance of way men have struck, without | 
permission from E. F. Grable, president 
of the union, J. C. Smock, vice-presi- | 
dent, estimated today. Mr. Sniock said 
bl ‘the strikers probably will be outlawed 
was passions. The most remarkable) hy their national officers. Mr. Grable, 


| 
| 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, July 17—About 2000 volunteer workers are actively 
spreading the propaganda of legalized light wines and beer, under the 
direction of the New York state division of the Association Against 
ithe Prohibition Amendment. This admission was made today to a 


representative of The Christian Science Monitor by a member of the 
: ; New York headquarters of the organ- 
development in_ this ee | who conferred with President Harding —_. . 2 Ry Wok: ae ey, eS eee Le ae | | _|ization speaking for Col. Ransom H. 
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“We have, 
is realized that the European nations, pected today’s developments to indi- State.” tg Posner noi ypc Pagpetinnn 
are in a financial bog, in which all are; C2%® more clearly the ultimate out; each having under his direction 10 or 
tied together and in which all must nar yale wr strike, ro “ogee ebrgately more ‘minute men.’ Captains and their 
sink unless they can assist each other) |. . ‘anon poe oe | workers are on a volunteer basis en- 


to getting out. The 
with a single mind fo g & Much importance was attached to | 


tirely. A minimum of 1600, and per- 
haps in excess of 2000 men are thus 


effort is no longer made to charge the 
whole German Nation with endeavor- 
ing to avoid the obligations it brought 
upon itself, or to attribute the entire 
responsibility for the immediate situ- 
ation to German industrialists. The 
responsibility of Germany to make 
good to the fullest possible extent the 
damage she wrougitt in the world dur- 
ing the four years of war remains an 
essential feature of British-French 
policy, as being a fundamental basis 
for the peace of the world in the fu- 
ture. 
Cutting. Out Hilusions 

But there is also a growing dispo- 
sition to examine the whole financial 
‘position afresh, and to cut, not 80 
much the losses as the false expecta- 
tions and illusions. In both countries 
there is rome measure of agreement 
in sight as to the necessity of a com- 
prehensive moratorium, and in this 
country there is also a growing in- 
sistence on the necessity of fixing 
Germany's indebtedness at a total 
within her capacity to pay. This is 
work for impartial financiers such as 
the International Bankers Committee, 
free from political commitments and 
with sufficient authority to make its 
decisions practical. The first difficulty 
in the way, of course, is that France 
has been basing her budget calcula- 
tions for years on the assumption 
that Germany would pay the cost of 
reparations which she has already 
had to meet, in large part, herself. If 
this assumption is not to be realized, 
France herself will be faced with 
bankruptcy, unless England can see 
her way to remit France’s debts to 
her. 

Great Britain’s Willingness 

While England, however, is willing 
to sHoulder part both of the French 
and German burden, in addition to 
her own present loads of debt and 
Yaxation, lack of trade and unemploy- 
ment, she is determined not to do 80 
without some guarantee of. the repara- 
tions problem being finally disposed 
of and placed on a permanent and 
manageable basis. There is no per- 
ceptible inclination anywhere to tinker 
further with the problem, or to juggle 
with unreliable totals. 

What all want is a real and final 
settlement, so that the whole problem 
of European reconstruction may be 
tackled with some hope of success. 
There is a general impression here that 
the United States would then interest 
herself in European affairs, and prob- 
ably forgo some part of her claims 
on Great Britain, though no respon- 
sible Britisher regards the debt to 
America in any other light than as 
an obligation of honor. 


Difficult German Situation 


In the meantime the German situa- 
tion becgmes more difficult, giving 
impetus to the demand for a con- 
certed, determined and unprejudiced 
handling of European problems as a 
whole not even leaving out Russia. 

President Ebert’s powerful moral 
influence and the German Chancellor, 

Dr. Wirth’s, dexterity would be suffi- 
ciently taxed by the difficulty of 
handling the irreconcilable People’s 
Party and the Independent Socialists 
and intransigeant Bavaria, without the 
danger of the whole German social 
structure collapsing with the collapse 
of the mark. Another upward rush of 
prices and wages is how expected, 
while the continuous inffation steadily 
robs the middle classes. In the mean- 
time the cost of raw materials and 
Wages become daily more enormous. 
and business men are faced with a 
scarcity of capital. This results in a 
situation which becomes daily more 
dangerous to the German Republic. 
There is need for speedy action by 
European statesmen. 


the number of shopmen returning to 
work today, as this date marked the 
time limit for retaining seniority and 
other rights. | 

Drift Toward Peace Seen 

Hopes for a settlement at an early 
date appeared to be based chiefly upon 
the attitude of Mr. Grable, who just 
held a conference with President 
Harding. Mr. Grable said he would 
confer with the members of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board 
to get support to prevent carriers from 
requiring maintenance of way men to 
do strikers’ work. He also said he 
had called a meeting of the Brother- 
hood’s Grand Lodge, to be held in De- 
troit Thursday. 

Another indication of a drift toward 
peace was seen in the statement of 
R. A. Henning, general chairman of 
the federated shops crafts of the 
northwest, that only the refusal of 
eastern roads to agree to reinstate 
striking shop crafts workers with 
their full seniority rights was pre- 
venting a settlement as far as the 
rcads of the northwest are concerned. 


Possible extension of the strike was 
forecast in the statement of William 
Parker, head of the eastern branch 
of Railroad Workers, that local 
officials in eastern centers were hav 


maintenance of way men at their jobs. 
He said 20 per cent of the 70,000 men 
in the Metropolitan district already 
were on strike, 

A message to E. H. Fitzgerald, head 
of the clerks, freight handlers, ex- 
press and station employees’ union, 
said a strike vote of 8000 clerks on 
the Chicago & Northwestern railroad 
showed 93 per cent of the men 
favoring a walkout and asking for 
authority to strike. 

More Strike Votes Taken 

Strike ballots were being circulated 
by the Brotherhood of Railway, Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers and 
Express Employees to its members 
employed by the Southern Railway 
and affiliated lines. 

Topeka, Kan., unions of the Big 
Four Brotherhoods ‘and the switch- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1) 


ing increasing difficulty in holding the | 
~ ¢ A . |hope that the Government would take 


GREEKS DEMAND 
ACTION BY WORLD 
AGAINST THE TURK 


a 


Large Meeting at Oambridge 


Adopts Resolution Deploring 
Atrocities in the: Near East 


More than 1000 Greeks, members of 
the Hellenic Orthodox Community, 
St. Constantine, of Cambridge, Water- 
town, Somerville, and Waltham, at a 
meeting in Durrell Hall, Cambridge, 
yesterday afternoon, passed a resolu- 
tion demanding that the governments 
of the United States, England, France, 
Italy, and Japan immediately put a 
stop to the massacres and persecu- 


population of Asia Minor. They voted 


'to send copies of the resolution to the 


- 
; 


President of the United States in the 


steps, not merely toward investigat- 
ing the situation, but toward forcing 
the Turks to leave Constantinople. 

Bearing the flags of the United 
States and Greece, and the banner of 
the community, the Greeks paraded 
from their church on Magazine Street 
to Harvard Square and back to the 
hall, calling attention to their meeting 
by means of a printed sign carried at 
the head: of the parade and inviting 
American citizens of Cambridge to 
attend. 

Mayor Edward W.. Quinn of Cam- 
bridge presided at the meeting. Sen- 


ator Augustus ,P. Loring, state chair- 


man of the Near Hast Relief, explained 
the work of the Near Hast and condi- 
tions under which it is compelled to 
work. 

“The Turkish massacres have done 


men’s union petitioned their sg apd with all the useful citizens of 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3) 


“SPECIFIC” PLAN TO END STRIKES 
IS CONSIDERED BY THE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON, July 17 (By The 
Associated Press)—A “specific” pro- 
gram designed to bring an end to the 
coal and rail strikes is understood to 
have been discussed today at the 
White House conference between 
President Harding and William C. 
Sproul, Governor of Pennsylvania; 
George Wharton Pepper (R.), Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, and the At- 
torney-General of Pennsylvania. No 
announcement, however, was forth- 
coming as to the nature of the propo- 
seals said to be under consideration by 
the President. 

On leaving the White House, Gov- 
ernor Sproul issued a statement that 
“Pennsylvania pledges immediate and 
continuous support to the Federal 
Government.” 

“T am ready,” the Governor stated, 
“to set in motion at an instant’s 
notice all organized agencies of the 
Commonwealth to effectuate such 
measures as the President of the 


United States may determine upon in 


Pennsylvania Officials Pinder Support to Government 
After Consultation With Chief Executive 


what we all must recognize as a na- 
tional emergency.” 

Governor Sproul said the possibility 
of seizing coal mines was not dis- 
cussed at the conference. 

The impression prevailed at the 
White House today that steps to deal 
with the coal situation would be taken 
by the administration within 24 hours. 

In well informed government circles 
the President was represented as be- 
ing of the opinion that inasmuch as 
the miners’ representatives had re- 
fused government arbitration and the 
bituminous operators were undecided 
on acceptance of such a proposal, that 
the interest of the public demanded 
immediate reopening of the mines. 

With this feeling it was said the 
President was prepared to direct the 
mine operators to re-open their mines 
at once under protection of Federal 
troops and with an American flag 
planted at the entrance of every mine 
to be operated. The operators would 
be expected to comply immediately 
with such an edict. \ 
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SCHOOL REFORMS 
PROPOSED IN INDIA 


Minister Presents First Program 
—Calcutta University Funds 
Wasted on German Marks 


By Special Cable 
CALCUTTA, July 17--The first edu- 
cutional program under the egis of 
the. Indian Minister has just been pre- 
sented in Bengal by Mr. Mitter, Min- 


ister of Education. Mr. Mitter assumed 


office in January, 1921, but the budget’ 
in that and in the following year was ja series of world problems. 
| Prepared before he was able to present 
|his own proposals based chiefly on; Viviani, formerly Premier; Italy by 
the following lines. 
tions by the Turks of the Christian |. 


Mr. Mitter realizes that if India is 


'to make any real progress in a demo- Foreign Minister; Japan by Viscount 
cratic form of government the first: 


problem to be solved is that of a 
primary education. If all the boys of 
primary school-going age were at: 
school, the total for Bengal would be: 
2,500,000. Actually, under the old' 


régime, only 1,340,000 boys were at-.« 


tending. The minister proposes this 


year to provide primary schools in;the delicacy of the mandate question 
bal. | the council held that it would be more 


half the municipalities and in the 


ance of the municipalities next year. ; 


The Government is finding half the| 


cost and permitting local bodies to! 


charge fees to parents for the remain- 
ing half. 

For the expansion of girls’ educa- 
tion one lakh is being provided. Pro- 
vision is also being made for physical 


~”- 


education and the training of scout-; 


masters, and the development of the 
methods of teaching, while a grant 
of 2% lakhs is being made to Calcutta’ 
University. ‘ 

Mr. Mitter aproached the crux of the 
problem in.a statement in which he 
said it was necessary to improve the 
teaching in the primary school, which 
would only be possible by providing a 
better elass of teachers and by paying 
a living wage. 

One exception comes to the exa 
tremely cordial reception of the Minis- 
ter’s proposals. This is the opposi- 
tion to the grant to the university, 
which now admits a deficit of 5% 
lakhs. 

The Minister of Education averred 
the grant was essential to save the 
university from collapse, and pleaded 
for tolerance and no breach between 
the council and the university which, 
he said, would be fatal to the cause 
of higher education. 

It appears that the professors have 
not been paid fer months and are 
leaving, while the university trustees 
have speculated in German marks. 
The university has agreed that the 
accounts shall be audited. Public 
opinion is clamorous for -university 
reform as a condition precedent upon 
the grant. 


Statement by Mr. Lloyd George 

LONDON, July 17 — The British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, 
told the House of Commons this after- 
noon that unless a solution was found 
for the deadlock in the conference 


over Russian affairs at The Hague the 
British delegation would probably re- 


‘which Charles R. Crane of Chicago 


turn to England by the end of the 
present week. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


COUNCIL HOLDING 
MEETING IN-LONDON 


Series of World Problems to Be} 


Grappled With — Léading 
Statesmen Are Present 


LONDON, July 17 (By. The Associ- 
ated Press)—The council of the 
League’ of Nations, which was called 


to: meet in London today for the first: 
time in two years, will grapple ~-ith 


France is represented by René 


the Marquis Imperiali di Francavilla; 
Belgium by Paul Hymans, formerly 


Ishii, Amtassador to France; Spain 
by J. Quinones de Leon, Ambassador 
to France; Brazil -by Domicio da 
Gama, Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and China by her Chargé d’Affaires 


here. 
It was expected that the BHarl of 
Balfour would preside, but in view of 


desirable to have a neutral assume 
the chair. Therefore Sefor Quinones 
de Leon was in the presiding. officer’s 
chair. Great Britain was represented 
by H. A. L. Fisher, Minister of Educa- 
tion, but during the remaining ses- 
sions Lord Balfour will be British 
representative. 

An agreement has been reached by 
Great Britain, France and Belgium 
respecting the points in dispute in 
the various mandates for former Ger- 
man colonies, and those countries will 
submit to the council new draft man- 
Cates for Class A and Class B terri- 
tory. 

These revised mandates are bhe- 
lieved by the allied powers to embody 
all the changes requested by the 
United. States. 


Qmly one point remains unsettled. 
It — the missionaries in French 
m ted territory. The French de- 
sire more protection against political 
activities by missionaries. It is said 
the episode in Syria last spring in 


was involved has made the French 
more émphatic on this point. 

It seems almost certain that an 
agreement will be reached on the 
class B mandates and that they will 
be ratified. This means that the man- 
datory system in Central Africa will 
soon become effective. 

It seems more doubtful, however, 
whether an understanding can be 
reached at this session on the Pales- 
tine and Syrian mandates. Both the 
Vatican and the French Government 
feel they have special claims to the 


Holy places in Palestine, while there 
are sharp divergencies among the 
Zioni&sts, the Roman Catholics and the 
Arabs. 


SENATORS’ PAY TO BE REDUCED 


MEXICO CITY, July 17—Senators 
and deputies, like the other federal em- 
ployees, are to suffer salary reductions, 
President Obregon having prepared a 
decree which it is said in official quar- 
ters, will materially decrease their pay. 


Twenty pesos per day is recommended 
as the probable. salary of a deputy. 


Return of Committee of Guaran- 
tees——_Germans Make Fresh 
Demands 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable | 

PARIS, July 17—The Committee of 
Guarantees has returned from Berlin 
and is now busy drafting its report. 
This report shows a readiness on the 
part of Germany to accept all the 
measures of ° control 
whether over the budgetary expendi- 
ture, the monetary issue, or the 
evasion of capital. Unfortunately 
most of these reforms come too late 
to be effective. Notably is this the 
case with regard to the exportation of 
German riches into Dutch and Swiss 
banks and also into central] European 
enterprises. The Reparations Com- 
mission is expected to consider 
report in a few days. 

Raymond Poincaré in the course of 


‘ suggested, | 


| 


engaged to get the message of light 
wines and beer before the people of 
this State. _ 

“The only paid workers on the New 
York state division list are the 12 
members of the New York City office, 
and four in the Brooklyn office in 
charge of Herbert E. Muller, district 
secretary, a total paid force of 16. 


“Breaking It Gently” 

“An effective plan adopted by many 
of our ‘minute men’ is, while motor- 
ing for instance, to stop somebody 
and ask for directions or a match, and 
then inquire whether he favors the 
Eighteenth Amendment and Volstead 
law. Receiving a negative reply; a 
membership blank is passed out for 
study but the “prospect” is not asked 
to pay $1 membership dues at that 
time. This line of approach serves to 
acquaint many people with the objects 

purposes of the Association 


an 
the) Against the Prohibition Amendment. 


How many men and women of New. 
York State are reached in this way, 


instructions to M. Dubois, French rep-| we have no means of knowing, but it 


sists that the first step is to declare 
Germany in default. This means that 
the allied prime ministers would have 
to meet, and that therefore the mat- 
ter would partly pass out of the hands 
of the Reparation Commission. Inthe 
meantime new demands are being 
made by Germany.. Not only does 
ask for a moratorium in respect 
reparation payments, but she also asks 
permission to suspend payments des- 
tined to compensate persons whose 
goods were seized during the war, and 
in favor of whom pre-war debts were 
incurred. 
Other Forms of Debts 


These commercial and private debts 
do not concern the Reparations Com- 


mission. The German note was de-, 


livered to the foreign ministers. 


~ | 


| 


| resentative on the Commission, in- is effective in our behalf, we believe. 


“About 100 of the total 160 captains 
and a like proportion of their workers, 
are concentrated in New York Cfty and. 
vicinity, where aggressive campaign- 
ing is to be carried on against prohibi- 
— and for legalized light wines and 

eer. : 


“We shall support at the polls this 
autumn all wet candidates for all poli- 
tical offices irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, and use our whole energy to de- 
feat dry candidates. The moral issues 
do not concern us. 

“Up to the present time the New 
York state division of the Association 
Against Prohibition, has about 40,600 
members enrolled, the goal sought be- 
ing 500,000, which we expect soon to 
attain. Men from all walks of business 
and professional life are joining as 


Nearly 1,000,000,000 francs are involved members. 


on the French side alone. These 
(Continued on Page 2, Column 5) 
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Banker Becomes “Missionary” 


‘The other day a vice-president of 
one of the biggest banks in the United 
States came into this office to get 
about 500 membership blanks which 
he is personally putting out on his. 
own account. Numerous similar in- 
stances could be cited as evidence of 
the rapidly growing interest in the 
defeat of prohibition through our or- 
ganization. 

“Some of our 16 paid office workers 
travel through the state giving talks 
and instruction to volunteer workers 
and others interested in our cause. 

“Our speakers program is not yet 
completed. They’ will probably * be. 
sent out generally into public meeting 
places throughout New York state, 
even into churchea that might invite 
them. As to theaters, much might de- 
pend upon the attitude of those con- 
trolling them, but ‘the details: will. be 
worked out later.” 

The New York division office of the 
association comprises two large -sim- 
ply furnished rooms in the Marlin 
Rockwell building, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue. Thig location is in the Grand- 
Central Terminal zone opposite the 
Ritz-Carlton hotel. 

Work fer Crooked Officials | 

Liquor interests, working through 
politictlans and Government employ- 
oe. have made it easy to obtain with- 
drawal permits, have aided in the ap-° 
pointment of dishonest and 


‘men to posts in the prohibition en-: 


forcement offices, and have facilitated’ 
the obtaining and marketing of filicit: 
whiskey, investigation by federal. 
detectives : shows. i 
Evidence recently discovered, it is. 
said, proves the } of an 
illegal liquor trust soon after prohibi- 
tion went into effect, which is believed 
(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 
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MAINTENANCE MEN, 
25,000 STRONG, JOIN 
RAILROADSTRIKERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for permission to go on strike July 20. 
In St. Louis 50 stationary firemen 
and oilers employed by the Terminal 
Railroad Association voted to strike 
today. 
Clerks end station employees on 
more than 60 of the 201 Class 1 roads 
have taken strike votes according to 
information received here. 
Reports have been received in 
Washington by the War Department 
ond the Postmaster-General on the 
<ituation at Denison, Tex. There has 
been some delay in the delivery of 
mails. but no actual interruption, and 
the public need not feel disturbed, 
according to Postmaster-General 
Work. Governor Neff of Texas has 
ordered Captain Hickman of the 
Texas Rangers back to Denison, but 
has given no indication that he would 
send troops there soon. 
Statement By Mr. Debs 
Eugene V, Debs, leader of the great 
American railway union strike in 
1894, today issued a statement to the 


striking railroad men and other 
unions, that the time has come for 
the rank and file to unite and “strike 
together, vote together, and fight to- 


gether.” Mr. Debs said: 

There has been some slight disorder 
and a few scabs have been hurt. This 
has been the extent of the violence, but 
it has been sufficient to bring to the 
strikers what they fought for in the 
late World War. The Federal Govern- 
ment announces through the Depart- 
ment of Justice that it will stand no 
trifling on the part of the strikers, and 
that if necessary armed force will be 
employed at once for their suppres- 
sion. 


simultaneously announced that they 


have the National Guard in their re-| 


spective states mobilized and ready to 
move at command when the exigencies 
of the situation demand action. 


Maintenance of Way Chiefs 
Will Make Effort to Induce 
“Outlaws” to Return to Work 


DETROIT, July 17 (By The Associ- | 


ated Press)—Members of the Mainte- 
nance of Way Union who engaged in 
an unauthorized strike will not be ex- 
pelled from the union “for the mo- 
ment.” but brotherhood organizers 
will be sent to interview the strikers 
and attempt to persuade them to re- 


main at work pending final decision, 


as to a national strike, E. F. Grable, 
president of the United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way 


bers of the Maintenance of Way Broth- 


erhood is in prospect before Thursday, | 
and a walkout will not be ordered | 
then, if the railroads desist from their | 
reported efforts to induce members of | 
that union to perform duties of strik- 
ing shop workers, according to Mr. 


Grable. 
Thursday is the date set for the 


The governors of seven states have | 


Employees | 


and Railway Shop Laborers, said here 


this morning. | 
No strike call for the 400,000 mem- | 


/150,000 Naturalized in District 


supplies. It is the industries of the 
country that first will feel the pinch 
of the shortening supplies of coal. 


would be a strike last October Mr. 
Hoover mapped the country syste- 
matically, made records of the stocks 
on hand and the resources, the means 
of transportation available in each 
community and the portions of the 
country that practically were self- 
sustaining. 

This was a program of industrial 
mobilization similar to the one which 
saved London at the time of the great 
English strike. It was conceded at 
that time that if London, Liverpool 
‘and Manchester could be kept open, 
‘the strike could not be effective. The 
_problem in the United States is some- 
what difficult because of the greater 
| distances but the theory is that if the 
larger cities can be taken care of 
here, the rest of the country can de- 
| pend upon its local supplies for a 
‘considerable time. 
| Motor associations have supplied the 
‘Government with figures and have 
pledged their members to give all pos- 
‘sible assistance. If the railroads 
should operate to as low as 20. per- 
cent of their capacity, the Govern- 
ment would issue priority orders sim- 
ilar to those issued during the war. 


_ Erie Requests More Deputies 

NEW YORK, July 17—Sixty deputy 
United States marshais. today were 
sent to the Jersey City and Port Jer- 
‘vis yards of the Erie Railroad to re- 
-enforce 100 assigned Saturday to pre- 
vent strike interference with transpor- 
tation of the mailis. 

Leaders of the shop craftsmen de- 
clared the Erie’s request for more 
guards was “more evidence that the 
‘road is on the brink of a breakdown 
‘due to shortage of locomotives and 


| equipment.” 


Jail Terms for Strikers 


ST. LOUIS, July 17—Federal Judge 
'Trieber today announced he would im- 
‘pose jail and penitentiary sentences 
‘and not fines on strikers who violate 
|federal court injunctions. The sever- 
‘ity of the penalties will be contingent 


lon the seriousness of the offenses, he 


_— 


| To Cancel Freight Contracts - 


| CINCINNATI, 0., July 17—Notices 
| announcing cancellation of all con- 


/houses as soon as it can legally‘ be 
‘done, were posted. throughout the Big 
‘Four Railroad System,-E. M. Costin, 
|general manager of the Big Four an- 
‘pounced here today. 


NEW YORK ALIENS 


During Year Ended June 30 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 17—According to 
the annual report of M. A. Sturgis, head 
of the United States Naturalizatton 
Board, 150,000 aliens were admitted to 
citizenship in this district during the 


meeting of general chairmen and the}, 


‘ear ended June 30. Of this number. 


executive council of the brotherhood, | one-third were Jews. There were more 


at which: the labor. situation as it ef-| 
fects the maintenance of way men) 
will be thoroughly gone over by the’! 
Union heads. 

What ‘railroads were insisting on 
shunting the strikers’ duties, Mr. 
Grable was not prepared to say, but. 
he declared he had received many: 
protests from his men against such | 
action. 

This practice, he emphasized, was | 
the only question likely to figure in| 
any immediate strike action of the | 
Maintenance of Way Union, an agree- | 
ment having been reached that the. 
wage question should be arbitrated. 

Whether the attitude of mainte- | 
nance of way men in the east, re- | 
ported to be opposed to delay in call- | 
ing a strike, would sway the inter- | 
national president from his desire to | 
avert a walkout, was a matter fol | 
speculation. 


| 


With Railroads Operating | 
on Iwenty Per Cent Basis | 
Essentials Can Be Supplied | 


' 
Special from Monitor Bureau | 


} 


WASHINGTON, July 17—The Gov-' 
ernment will not be caught napping by 
the railroad strike. A plan for using 
miotors amd water transportation was 
worked out last autumn, when there | 
was a threat of a strike. The plan has 
been preserved and kept up to date, 
ready to be put into effect in any 
emergency. 

It was said at the time the plan was 
worked out, under the direction of 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merc2, that, if the railroads were oper- 
ated 20 per cent, the public could be 
supplied indefinitely with essentials 
by putting into operation a series of 
priorities, and that even if the rail- 
,roads should cease functioning en- 
tirely all the cities and towns could be 
supplied for a period of 90 days. 

In addition to the survey and inves- 
tigation made by Secretary Hoover, 
John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, and 
Herbert Works, Postmaster General, 
have been taking account of govern- 
‘ment stock, and this data is available 
along with that already on hand for 
a government program to protect the 
interests of the public. 

That the coal strike is coincident 
with the railroad strike is an ad- 
vantage for the strikers in one way 
but, on the other hand, it means there 
will be less tax upon the railroads 
that continue to operate, and they can 
be used to a larger extent for food 
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natives of Russia than any other 
country, but the Italians came second. 
Approximately 4000 applicants were 
denied the rights of citizenship. 

“The refusals were not mainly be- 
cause of illiteracy,” said Mr. Sturgis. 
“That is a popular error. The alien is 
not required to read or write, but only 
to speak English in applying for citi- 


_genship. There is a recent law which 


requires a literacy test for registra- 
tion to vote, but no such test is in- 
volved in the claiming of citizenship. 
Moral status figures more as a stum- 


bling block to aliens seeking citizen-— 
‘ship than the educational or political 


aspects of the matter.” 
Mr. Sturgis also said, that on ac- 


count of a shortage of the force at the | 


immigration station on Ellis island, 
about 30,000 would-be applicants for 
citizenship cannot get certificates of 
their arrival in this country, to estab- 
lish officially that they have been 
here for five years. 


IMPROVED CATTLE 
SOUGHT FOR INDIA 


er 


Calcutta Agricultural Conference 
Considers Position 


By Special Cable 

CALCUTTA, July 17—At an impor- 
tant conference in Calcutta of the de- 
partments of agriculture, industries 
and Commerce, the Governor ex- 
plained the progress of co-operative 
societies in Denmark, Britain and 
elsewhere. In Bengal there are 7000 
such societies with a membership of 
250,000 and a working capital of four 
crores. 

Lord Lytton emphasized the impor- 
tance of improving the strain of cattle, 
the efforts of the Government in this 
direction, and in that of seed distri- 
bution, agricultural education and 
irrigation. 

In this connection it is distinctly 
unfortunate that out of a total de- 
mand of 34 lakhs, the council has 
only rejected 8000 rupees, but that 
this 8000 rupees was for the appoint- 
ment of a cattle expert. No country 
in the world, probably, has more cat- 
tle than India, and of such a poor 
quality. 

A number of subcommittees were 
formed to discuss agricultural prog- 
ress and finance in the widest as- 
pects, including also tube wells and 
irrigation societies. 


BENGAL GREETS LORD LYTTON 


CALCUTTA, July 17—Lord and Lady 
Lytton; in making a tour of the river 
areas in Bengal, are being received 
with gratifying cordiality, indicating 
the collapse of the non-cooperative 
movement. This is a widely different 
state of affairs from this time last 
year. | 


OIL CONCERN’S STOCKHOLDERS 

OIL CITY, Pa., July 17—The National 
Transit Company stockholders at the close 
of June numbered 56198, an increase of 94 
over the figures for Dec. 1, 1921 and 249 


postage ed 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, i 
ge authorized on July 


over the total for Dec, 1, 1920 


When it looked as though there 


te le tha 


| committed against negroes in the Bel- 
| gian Congo, but allows men to be mur- 
_dered and children to be laid away to 


WANT CITIZENSHIP | 


with no protest but an investigation. 


, t j ve 
‘tracts for handling freight in freight | of Chris ianity 


GREEKS DEMAND [es 


ACTION BY WORL 
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Asia Minor,” said Senator Loring. <" 
“The Turks have disarmed the men, |, 


driven them into valleys and turned 
machine guns upon them. They have 
Starved the old women and sold the 
younger ones at auction. The children 
have been left wandering for four 
years with nothing between then! and 
death but the people of America. 

“Tae Allies made a treaty with 
Kemal, England bowing down and 
France giving up Silesia. While the 
Greeks were fighting faithfully, the 
Allies deserted them. Recently when 
a commission was appointed to find 
out whether or not reports of the 
atrocities were exaggerated, Kemal 
Pasha, stating that the commission 
was prejudiced, refused to confer with 
it. It is the duty of all ‘Christian 
people to free those who are perse- 
cuted because they are Christians.” 

“Greatest Crime in. History” 

Representative Frederick W,; Dal- 
linger designated the present massa- 
cres as the greatest crime in all his- 
tory, the more«shameful: because the 
civilized nations of the world have 
taken no steps to prevent them. 

“The world and civilization owe 
more to Greece than..they ever can 
repay,” he said. “To Greece we owe 
the preservation against the on- 
slaughts of the Eastern. barbarians 
of all we hold dear in the West. We 
owe to Greece all our highest concep- 
tions of literature and art. 

“The present need transcends any 
racial question, It concerns Chris- 
tianity alone. In that country where 
Christianity had its actual origin 
there is now being carried on such a 


persistent persecution as never 
occurred under the Roman Empire. To 
this time selfish greed has so far 
dominated that Christian nations have 
stood by and witnessed it, Asia Minor 
belongs to’ Greece today. Constanti- 
nople, the ancient capital of the 
Eastern Empire, always must be hers. 

“It is time America started a cru-: 
sade, instead of investigating. It is 
time all Christian people put a stop 
to crimes which are a blot against 
civilization and a disgrace to the name 

} 


“The Greeks are protesting not only 
against the Turks, but against two 
other nations, Italy and France,” said 
William Shaw McCallum of Brookline, 
candidate for district attorney. “The 
world was aroused by the atrocities 


slavery because they are Christians, 


Workers Called Out in Three 

Mills: While in Two Others — 

‘Wages Are Reduced 

LOWELL, Mass., July 17—Wage re- 
ductions in two large textile mills in 
this city and the issuing of a strike 
call to. the workers ‘in three other 
large mills makes Lowell the center 
of the New England textile strike situ- 
ation for the present... — 

Lawrence strikers are picketing 
peacefully the mills and have signi- 
fied their~ willingness to confer with 
the State Board of. Arbitration with 
regard to returning. to -work at ‘the 
Pacific mill# and also with the Law- 
rence City Council on conditions in 
the city. Manchester, N. H., strikers 
have drawn up a set of résolutions 
}ealling for federal investigation. of 
the strike situation. | 

Less than 10 per cent ofthe work- 
ers at the Massachusetts mills here 
went on strike today because of the 
20 per cent wage reduction. There 
was no walkout at the Lawrence Ho- 
siery Mills here in spite of the “read- 
justment” of wages. . 

as Pee j “1 

MANCHESTER, N. H.,; July 17—A 
resolution calling upon New England 
senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to press for & federal investi- 
gation of the textile strike was 
adopted by the conference board of 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica meeting here yesterday. 


— 


LAWRENCE, Mass., July 17 (Spe- 
cial)—-Hundreds of pickets patrolled 
the mill gates today, opening the 
seventeenth week of the textile strike 
in this city. Stone-throwing was re- 
ported at the Pacific Mills’ print works. 

The United Textile Workers of 
America will forward a communica- 
tion to the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Coaciliation to the effect 


that officials of the union are ready 
and willing to cenfer with them in 
regard to returning to work in the 
Pacific Mills under the old wage scale 
and “at greatly reduced working 
hours.” A communication was also 
sent to the City, Council asking per- 


“America was the first nation to 
recognize the independence of Greece | 
in 1824, but since that time, what has | 


America done to preserve the civiliza- 
ition of ancient Greece? Absolutely 
/nothing. If the Greeks do naf make 
| America demand that these atrocities 
‘stop immediately it will be too late 


| to save the few Christians who yet re-+ 


| main alive in Asia Minor.” ; 
| Addressed in Greek 


| Telemachos Maktos, a young Greek 
who recently came to the United States 
‘and now is studying at Harvard Uni- 
‘versity, addressed the meeting in 
|Greek as a representative of the 
|Greek students of Boston and vicinity. 

“Where are the much talked of in- 
_dividua) rights?” he asked. “Where 
| 18 the principle of government by con- 
‘sent’ of the governed? Lét every 
‘Christian citizen of America join the 
Greeks iit their protest against the 
| annihilation of their countrymen. Let 
| every so-called Christian nation pro- 
‘tect the rights of Christians who now 
‘are suffering unspeakable persecu- 
tion.” 

Mayor Quinn read letters 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Bishop 
William Lawrence, and Mayor Curley 
stating their entire sympathy with the 
purpose of the mass meeting, and 
ther: desire that the Government of 
the ‘t/nited’ States should at once take 
steps to prevent further atrocities in 
the Near East. 

At the close of the meeting the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed unani- 
mously: 

Whereas, The Turks by sword, fire 
and deportation are seeking the de- 
struction of the Christian minorities in 
Asia Minor, and the terrible nature of 
the treatment of these people has been 
verifiet by those who have escaped, 
Greeks, Armenians, as well as Amer- 
'icans, it is hereby resolved that this 
meeting protest theBe persecutions in 
the name of Christianity and humanity 
and be it resolved that said persecu- 
tions be called again to the attention 
of the President of the United States 
with a view of his taking steps to miti- 
gate such prosecution. 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the ambassadors of 
England, France, Italy, and Japan, to 
the senators of Massachusetts, the Rep- 
resentative from this district, the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, and the 
mayors of Cambridge and Boston; with 
the request that they do all possible to 
stop these persecutions before it ia too 
late to rescue those who are now livims. 


SEVEN MEN SLAIN 
IN MINERS” |CLASH 


WELLSBURG, W. Va., July 17 (By 
The Associated Press) — Sheriff H. 
H. Duvall and six men are known to 
have been slain and a large number 
wounded in a fight at the Clifton mine 
of the Richland Coal Company, 10 
miles from Wellsburg, near the Penn- 
Sylvania state line today. 

Thomas H. Duval, who was with his 
father, Sheriff H. H. Duval in the 
fight at the Clifton mine this morning, 
was this afternoon elected sheriff by 
the Brooke County Court. He at once 
took charge of the situation, with the 
asstance of,Sheriff Clause of Wheeling 
and a body of state police. 

“We succeeded in capturing some of 
the men in the party, nine, I believe, 
and we brought them here under 
guard. I don’t know who they are 
yet,” said Mr. Duvall. . 

As soon as the extent of the fight 
became known a call was sent to 
Governor Ephraim F. Morgan and 
Colonel Jackson Arnold, commanding 
the State Police, for help. Captain 
White, commanding. company A, of 
the State Police, was ordered to move 
his men from Haywood, W. Va., to 


‘ 
; 


from | 
executive committee of the Commun- 


mission for representatives of Labor 
to appear before the council at a spe- 
cial session this afternoon and _ pre- 
sent data regarding conditions in this 
city, and what is being done to settle 
the strike. 
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‘war. There are aleo indemnities due 


‘fiscation of German property. Another 


wixed tribunals. . 


(Continued from Page 3) __. 
are those which date from before the 


to the Allies_and to Germans alike fér 
sustained to their property. 


‘Before the debts have been centralized 
,| by offices of compensation. 
|Paris. and Strasbourg both register 


6 of 


heavy deficits due to Germany, even 
after there has been a deduction of 
receipts of sales following the con- 


class of debt is that determined by 
These aré purely 
commercial. 

What. Germany now wants is a com- 
plete moratorium for her commercial! 
debts till 1925, and for the offices of 
compensation, to pay only £500,000 
per month instead of £2,000,000. This 
fresh request is not relished here. The 
French Government, however, is ac- 
tively pursuing a policy of reparations 
in kind. It has addressed a note to 
the German Government fixing Jiily 20 
as the date of the application of the’ 
Westbaden accords with their supnle- 
ments. Every effort is to be made to 
obtain in goods what cannot be ob- 
tained in cash. Even the Le Troquer 
scheme whieh would have German 
labor and material, not only for the 
ruined regions but for the general in- 
dustrial development of France, the 
equipment of parts, the improvement 
of canals, the erection of power sta- 
tions on riveps which can produce 
electricity, is being actively pushed. 


Compensation to France 


Negotiations are required and many 
points of law arise, but it is not an- 
ticipated that Germany will raise any 
difficulties. The idea grows every day 
that if France is compensated for the 
eancellation .of her credits on Ger- 
many by the cancellation of*ner debts 
to other countries, a possible policy 
will be evolved. A declaration by 
England on this point is anxiously 


awaited, and some reticence is being |: 


observed. France, to put it bluntly, 
while ready to accept reasonable 
propositions, reserves the right and 
power to demand full reparations and 
to act accordingly if they are not 
forthcoming, 


LONDON, July 17 (By the Associ- 
ated Press)—-Mr. Lloyd George in an- 
Swer to a question in the House of. 
Commons said that the British Gov- 
ernment was steadily pursuing a pol- 
icy of insisting that Germany adopt 
the financial reforms recommended by 
the Reparation Commission. He said 
the first essential was, re-establish- 
ment of the German financial system 
and restoration of the equilibrium .in 
the Budget. 

PARIS, July 17 (By The Associated 
Press)—The Reparations Commission 
was Officially notified today that Ger- 
many had deposited 32,000,000 gold 
marks in designated banks to mee: 
her July 15 reparations payment. 


REDS PLAN REORGANIZATION 
OF THEIR PARTY IN AMERICA 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, July 17—Steps are be- 
ing taken by the Bolsheviki to reor- 
ganize the American Communist party 
which ‘came into being in this city in 
the fall of 1919, according to Otto 
Branstetter, executive secretary of the 
American Socialist party. In a state- 
ment from National Socialist Head- 
quarters, Mr. Branstetter says the 


ist Internationale, is sending a special 


representative to this country to 
superintend the reorganization of the 
Communist party and to see that the 
instructions of the executive commit- 
tee are carried out. 
Many Obstacles Met 

The path of the party in the United 
States has been full of rocks. But 
a short time after its formation here 
it had great opportunity to spread 
its Bolshevist’ propaganda through 
American industrial districts, but the 
Government closed down on it, some 
of its leaders were sent to prison after 
trial, others were deported, still 
others fled the country. For the first 
time in American history, it went 
“underground.” Differences developed 
within the party and further dis- 
rupted it. 
In his statement, Mr. Branstetter of 
the Socialists, who lost a substantial 
part of their membership to the Com- 
munists and have never been friendly, 
says: 

“The controversy which has been 
raging in the Communist Party of 
America over the organization of the 
workers’ party to function as a part 
¢ the Communist Party, seems to be 
efinitely settled by a recent aecision 


d 


- 


lof the executive committee of the 


Communist Internationale.” 

He quoted the following excerpts 
from a document entitled “concern- 
ing the next tasks of the Communist 
Party of America,” which he says 
was adopted by the executive com- 
mittee last November: 


Publicity to Be Controlled 


“The Communist Party must take 
Internationale must be accepted as 
new legal party and must take the 
control firmly into itg own hands. It 
must be careful to assure to itself the 
actual control over all the leading or- 
gans of the legal party. For this rea- 
son the legal organization must take 
the permanent form of a party organ- 
ization. 

“The program of the legal party 
will have to be somewhat restricted 
—special measures and slogans which, 
while not stating the illegal Commu- 
nist purpose, will objectively have the 
revolutionary effect upon the masses, 
must be adopted. The legal party 
must, at all times, go as far toward 
the Communist program as is possible, 
while continuing a legal existence. 

‘“The ruling of the Communist 
the initiative in the formation of the 
obligating every member of the Com- 
munist party of America, minority or 


majority, to work diligently in the 


Members Urged to Keep Up Legal Status but Never to 
Forget Illegal Aims of Communists 


immediate construction of a legal 
political party. As a rule, party mem- 
bers who failed to participate whole- 
heartedly in the legal work, or who 
sabotage that work must leave the 
party. 
Not Too Much Intellectuality 

“But in carrying out these instruc- 
tions, the party must guard itself 
against the tendency to repudiate or 
neglect the illegal work—the tendency 
to become legal in fact as well as in 
outward appearance. This tendency 
will be found especially among intel- 
lectual party members, who have 


little experience in the brutal physi- 
cal passes of the class. struggle to 
which the rank and file workers are 
always exposed, but from which the 
intellectuals engaged in legal politi- 
cal work are sometimes shielded. 
Upon finding themselves in the easier 
life of legal activities; many will for- 
get that no matter what maneuvers 
may be made upon the public stage, 
the final class struggle must be until 
it’s end, a brutal fight of physical 
force. 

“A certain element of the party 
membership will inevitably forget this 
fundamental principle (Which no hum- 
ble worker in the class struggle is 
allowed to forget) and will come for- 
ward with naive proposals for liquidat- 
ing the illegal machinery of the party. 
Such a tendency is very dangerous to 
a proletarian revolutionary party. The 
actual liquidation of the underground 
party would mean the liquidation of 
the revolutionary movement. Party 
members who persist in such a view 
must be ruthlessly expelled from the 
illegal party. 


“JAZZ” IS FORBIDDEN 
IN PARKS OF TORONTO 


TORONTO, July 8 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Mr. Chambers, Parks 
Commissioner, together with the parks 
committee of Toronto have decided 
that “jazz” music will not be per- 
mitted in the public parks of Toronto. 
An application from the Kiwanis Club 
asking permission to conduct com- 
munity singing was granted, but more 
information as to the nature of the 
proposed singing was required by the 
parks committee. “High class com- 
munity singing is desirable. but we 
want control,” stated Mr. Chambers. 
“There has been community singing 
that I wouldn’t want even in the back- 
yard, and I am strongly opposed to 
‘jazz’ music in public parks.” 


MAKE A BEADED BAG 


We will send you a ay containing beads 
(blue changeable or black t), satin founda- 
tion, lMning, chain, ogy silk and beading 


needle upon receipt of $5. 
started. We also carry large 
ailk and floss mixtures In all colors for making 
sweaters, 25c, per oz. hank. 6 hanks will com- 
plete a 38 size slip-over. 
Parcel Post Prepaid. 

ROYAL MADEIRA SHOP 

4914 Fifth Avenue Brooklyn, N. ¥, 


Every bag is | 
assortment of . 


village raids still continues and has 
not been terminated by the occupa- 
tion of the Mahsud country. 

The Ismail Khan District is 
very unsettled and likely tp re- 
main so until the Jaziristan 
tribes are better controlled, 
Reinforcements of constabu- 

lary are being drafted. tu an 
attack recently made on the 
convoy, there were 11 British 
casualties; the officer in 
charge succumbed to his 
wounds. The enemy captured 
40 mules as a reprisal. The 
village of Armedwam was sur- 
rounded and 80 arrests made. 


pepe 


RUSSIANS REQUEST 
FURTHER PARLEYS 


Probability of Re-opening of 
Conference—Statement by Mr. 
Lloyd George in Parliament 


THE HAGUE, July 17 (By The As- 
sociated Press)—-The - non-Russian 
sub-commission on property decided 
this. afternoon to meet the Russian 
delegates tomorrow and hear any new 
proposals the Soviet representatives 
desire to make concerning restitution 
of or compensation for confisca ed 
property. — 


The Russian answer to the recent 
communication from the non-Russian 
delegates, which in effect invited a 
new declaration from the Russians on 
which a-continuance of the conference 
might be based, was presented by | 
Maxim Litvinoff, head of the Soviet 
delegation. 

M. Litvinoff asked for the calling of 
a meeting of the presidents of the 
three non-Russian sub-commissions 
with the Russian delegates to study 
means for resuming the work of the 
conference. 

fs the Russians were leaving the 
peace palace where their answer was 
being discussed informally this noon 
by the non-Russian sub-commissions, 
one of the delegates said: “This prob- 
ably will reopen the conference.” 


conviction that a general accord be- 
tween Russia and the powers was 
quite possible at The Hague, pro- 
vided the powers abandoned their 
ultimatum for the restitution of con- 
fiscated propérty and clearly indicated 
what countries would participate in 
financial assistance for Russia, to- 
gether with the amount and form of 
such assistance. 

The Russians insisted they were 
disposed to study the form of com- 
pensation ‘for confiscated property, 
but wish to postpone this question 
until they knew the amount of the 
claims against them and until the 
question of financial assistance was 
settled. 


COTTON RECEIPTS 
AT GENOA IN MAY 


of raw cotton at Genoa, Italy, during 
the month of May totaled 55,993 bales, 
43,503 coming from the United States 
and 12,490 bales from other countries. 
Of the cotton received from the United 
States 18,418 bales were shipped from 
New Orleans, 17,110 from Galveston, 
7475. from Wilmington, and only 500 
from New York. Of the little over 
12,000 bales from other countries, 9475 
were shipped from Bombay. 
Consul Richard B. Haven reports that 
stocks on hand at Genoa on May 20 
amounted to 12,790 bales, of which 
8796 were American. 


The Russian answer expressed. the | 
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president of ‘the National Coal Asso- 


|; ciation. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
conference. 


also was presemt st the 
Mr. Ogle sought further 


explanation by the President of his 
mine strike peace after 
which he reported to the 


tives of the various 
Washington Hotel, 


hope of 


representa-_ 
operators at the 


That the President has not given up 
a truce being reached in the 


mine war, with an immediate 


’ 
‘ 


\ WASHINGTON, July 15 Receipts 


Vice | 


tion of production, is intimated by 
one of his closest advisers, The 

of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica is not considered as closing the 
door to a basis for settlement. On the 
contrary, the statement of the miners 
is believed to have further cleared the 


situation. Following this, with the 
statement of the President, interpret- 


ing certain phases of his proposal, this 


administration officer was optimistic 
Concerning future developments. 
General Proposal Accepted 

The miners have accepted the gen- 


| eral proposal of arbitration by a com- 


mission, though they have raised ob- 
jections to details concerning how 
the dispute shall be arbitrated. This 
has been the’ view of the President. 
No information was forthcoming from 
the White House with regard to the 
conference between the President, 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Ogle. 

Reports of riots in the coal fields at 
Wheeling, W. Va., were expected by 
official Washington further to itm- 
press reluctant Miners Union officials 
and the operators with the impor- 
tance of effecting an immediate set- 
tlement. 3 ie 

On the railway situation, the Ad- 
ministration is marking time. Re- 
ports today from the affected areas 
Said these were freé from violence. 

Rumors from Chicago of an im- 
pending armistice in the railway 
men’s strike also are being heard 
Washington. The President has not . 
made public his policy regarding a. 
settlement of the railway strike. Thi 
only information from. the 


House has been that the Administra-— ‘aa 
tion backs the United States Railroad i ae 


Labor Board, and will do e thing 
possible to keep the mails and inter- 
state commerce moving and to pre- 
serve law and order. . 


Rall Strike Lowers Coal Output 


The railway strike alsé is restrict- 
ing output of coal at non-union 


mines, since many trains are being 
dropped from schedules. pes 


“A new cause has arisen, to limit : a 
production of coal, namely local con- 


gestion of traffic associated with the 
strike of the railway shop men,” saya ~~ | 
the resentative of the Unite “$ 
States Geological Survey. “‘Beas 
of the uncertainties of the: sit 
it is difficult to forecast production ~~ 
for the present week (July 10 to. 16). | 
But the records of the first four days 
suggest that the output of bituminous © © 
coal can hardly exceed 4,300,000 tons. 
roduction of anthracite continues .~ 
practically zero.” nt ee 
Consumption of-> coal is 


resery e ‘Dike . re, 
have now fallen below 30,000,000 tong, =~ 
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WASHINGTON, July 17—Reports-  ~ 
of Great Britain’s intention of send-- —~ 
ing a financial mission to the United 
States in September to negotiate the 
funding of England’s $5, 
war. debt were received 


ma 


ficials. Bk, 
The $100,000,000 expected from 
Great. Britain in October as a semi- 
annual installment of interest on her 
debt has been included in Treasury 
estimates. é : 


We Give and Redeem Legal Stamps 
BOSTON 
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Unusual grade, even weave 
and dye, black pure dye 
silk, with wide lisle garter 
tops and heels, toes and 
soles of two-thread lisle. 


Women’s Silk Stockings — Our 
standard quality, very good wear- 
ing and of proper weight give 
ing them the ap of a 
higher priced stocking. 


Thousands of Pairs of 
Women’s Fine Hostery 
at Very Spectal Prices ° 
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Full-Fashioned Silk Stockings 


1.45 


Pair 


We have reduced all of 
sur regui-r $3. and $3.75 
stockings to this low price 
for this sale only. 
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Vacation Hosiery Sale 
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You won’t expect to find 
stockings of such wonder- 
ful quality at this low — 
price. “ 


Women’s Silk and Fibre Stockings— 
An excellent stocking for ev 
day wear, first quality, in blac 
tan, cordovan, white and two de- 


sirable shades-of gray. Sizes 
81%, to 10%. Ae. a 


Women’s Silk Stockings 


(Black and Colors) 


a 


They represent some of 
the best that skilled mak- f 
ers of silk hosiery can 


the rate of approximately -8,000,000 — 
}tons a week and the 1 C a 


apparent gratification by Treasury of- a 
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Eideen W arehouse 
Plan a Mistake, 
Thinks A. Sapiro 


New York, July 6 

Special Correspondence 
ARON SAPIRO, who has been 
A\ prominent identified with the 
organization of the commodity 
growers, such as the Pacific coast 
fruit associations and the _ cotton 
growers association, when asked by a 
representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor his opinion on the plan, 
proposed by Thomas A. Edison, the 
inventor, that the Federal Government 
build warehouses for storing farmers’ 
crops and issue receipts to be used as 
a basis of credit, made the following 

statement: 

“Does the Edison plan really offer 
anything fundamental to the farmer? 
Does the Edison plan involve im- 
portant elements which in themselves 
are not purely farmer problems and 
cannot, therefore, be considered from 
the standpoint of the farmer only? 
Does the Edison plan involve impor- 
tant elements which are undesirable 
in themselves? 


| peaches, pecans and other products 


are now organizing on the California 
plan. 

“In the middle west the wheat grow- 
ers have awakened to the possibilities 
in this method. In Canada the Gov- 
ernment of the Province of Ontario 
is spending its own resources to teach 
the growers how to organize them- 
selves into co-operative marketing as- 
sociations. This system is thoroughly 
distinct from the consumer co-opera- 
tive associations, although the farmers 
have been misguided into the idea 
that Roachdale elevators and Roach- 
dale stores, designed solely for the 
;consumer system, will solve the mar- 
‘keting problems of a. producing 
country. 
| Co-operative Marketing 
| “The co-operative marketing system, 
with the elimination of individual 
dumping, is the one praved and perma- 
nent relief that the farmers of this 
country have ever discovered. Under 
co-operative marketing over 80 per 


‘cent of the California farmers who, 


|are members of co-operative market- 
| ing associations actually made net 
profits in the year 1920-21, when over 


'90 per cent of the farmers in the: 


| United States as a whole, with su- 


' perior products, with superior geo- | 


|graphical locations and fower freight 
‘rates, lost substantial amounts in the 


| 
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Socialists May Call General 

Strike in Liguria 

By Special Cable 
ROME, July !7—It begins to.appear 
coubtful whether the Facta Govern- 
ment will be able to last until the sum- 
mer holidays, owing to its inability 
to put an end to the Faseisti excesses 
“ Baturday evening, during a heated 
discussion in the Chamber on the 
Government’s responsibility for the 
Cremona disturbances, news arrived 
that the house of Signor Mighioli, a 
popular deputy, at Cremona, had been 


| destroyed by the Fagcisti, whereupon 


| 
| 


all the parties except the extreme 
Right attacked the Government s 
weakness... After half an hour's shout- 
ing, it was proposed that the sitting 
should be postponed as a sign of sym- 
pathy for Signor Miglioli’s loss 
Luigi Facta, the Prime Minister, ac- 
cepted the proposal on coiriition that 
the suspension did not imply a vote 
of lack of confidence. 

Had a vote occurred at the time, the 


“The real need of the farmer today | ‘ 
is a proper marketing system. Any | marketing of their crops. 
plan which offers advantages for other| “The one distinctive thing in Cali- 
difficulties of the farmers may be fornia is co-operative marketing. By 
absolutely correct in itself—but may /Solving the marketing problem, the 
prove utterly useless because it does |California farmers have likewise 
not effect the one vital need of agri- | solved completely the’ difficulties of 
culture. Everything that the farmer |grading, packing, storing, financing 


| Government would certainly have 
been defeated. as the popular party 
‘was very indignant at the Govern- 
,ment’s slackness and the position of 
iSignor Facta was, therefore, critical. 
| The Fascisti are, indeed, rendering 
'the internal situation dangerous. Be- 
sides the invasion of roving bands 


their products. 


. 


does during the year converges into 
one point—-the markcting poipt at 
which he converts his investment in 
labor into cash results 

“All the problems of production, 
transportation, grading. storage and 
otherwise are to bessubordinated :in 
collateral to the one marketing prob- 
lem. The results of the farmers’ mar- 
keting method will determine whether 
he has an adequate 


of years, that he will be compelled 
to leave the farm, or to become a 
tenant, or to degrade his standard of 
living. These are the three symp- 
toms of a poor marketing system. 
Throughout the country, with the ex- 
ception of California and a few other 
favored spots, ail three results are 
alarmingly evident. 

Cities and Country Compared 

“The 1920 census showed for the 
first time a greater population in the 
cities and towns than in the country. 
Tenantry is increasing very gener- 
ally. In most sections of the country, 
particularly the south ard middle 
west, the standard of livinggon the 


farm has gone down and down until 
there appears to be a gap of almost 
one generation between the cultural 
standard of the city and the life on 
the farm. All of these things are 
bad for the body politic—and tragic 
for the farmer. 

“The present marketine system is 
a relative’ failure. The consuming 
public has justification for worry 
about a permanent supply of suffi- 
cient food, and also about the enor- 
mous quantities of fodd that never 
move to market, because the farmer 
cannot secure a return which will 
pay even the transportation charges. 

“Nevertheless, in every form of in- 
dustry the American progress has 
been so remarkable that the failure 
of agriculture on marketing should 
excite at least intellectual curiosity. 
Are there any factors in agriculture 
‘which have prevented the develp- 
ment of America’s greatest industry 
along the lines of the approved meth- 
Ods of ordinary industries? 

“Normal industry is charactérized 
by group production (the factory sys-’ 
tem), group capital and group mar- 
keting. Our banking system and our 
industrial practice is built on the 
basis of group transactions, particu- 
larly group marketing. Agriculture, 
like art, is characterized by individual 
production. ‘Nevertheless, marketing 
is & group problem. 

_ Cotton Dumped on Market 

“The cotton farmers, over 1,000,000 
of them, pick and gin the cotton and 
then bring it into the town for sale 
by the street buyer. The farmer does 
not know his grade or staple length, 
or other points of quality; he does not 
know the condition of the local or 
distant markets; he does not know if 
the world is using cotton on a basis 
of 15,000,000 bales or 18,000,000 bales; 
he does not know if the American crop 
is 8,000,000 bales or 12,000,000 bales; 
he does not know credit conditions 
and has no facilities for offering to 


- the bank a proper document against 


his cotton; he does not know trans- 
portation conditions and can do noth- 


“ing in reference to rates or accommo- 


dations; he cannot even raise a finger 
when an embargo is declared because 
the terminal ports are crowded with 
cotton. 

“Each farmer blind!~ dumps his cot- 
ton on the market against every other 
cotton farmer. The result is chaos 
and low prices. The buyer stands on 
the side and picks up the cotton for 
whatever low prices the dumping sys- 
tem of the farmers has created. The 
farmer must accept what the buyer 
chooses to give him for his cotton. 
The result is that 1,000,000 familes 
in the cotton belt have an average 
family income of less than $340, 
covering the last 10 years... Their 
standard of living is degrading—and 
the entire south suffers. ' 

“This system of dumping breeds 
speculation. It surely does not help 
the manufacturer or the consumer, 
and it works disastrously for the 
farmer. The fundamental need of 
agriculture is to eliminate this sys- 
tem of dumping, which is based on 
individual selling by the farmers—on 
the handling of a group problem in an 
individual instead of a group method. 


System of Merchandising 


“In Europe, as well as in California 
and other sections of this country, the 
farmers have learned ‘how to sto 
dumping. They have substituted for 
dumping a system of merchandising, 
the moving of the crops into the mar- 
kets of the world at such times and 
in such quantities that they: will be 
absorbed by the markets at prices 
which are fair under current market 
conditions. 

“In California the farmers have 
adopted the system of co-operative 
marketing to the extent of almost 
$300,000,006 worth of products a year. 
Throughout the south the growers of 
cotton, tobacco, rice, sweet potatoes, 


return—or | 
whether he has so little, over a term; cured sweet potatoes; or non-perish- 
‘able products such as cotton, wheat, 


7 


‘and merchandising 
When once co-operative marketing 
‘comes to stay, all other problems seem 
‘to be easily solved, as collateral, or 
‘minor elements of the general mer- 
‘chandising viewpoint. 

| “This is where Mr. 
‘lamentably. It is obvious that the 
'plan cannot apply to perishable prod- 
ucts, but only to semi-perishable 
products such as potatoes, apples, 


corn, dried fruits, nuts, and so forth. 
Products that are harvested once a 
year but consumed throughout the 
year must be carried by someone for 
orderly distribution. 

“Warehouses with a certain amount 


of grading are inevitable. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the federal Government 
has established a federal licensing 
system for warehouses, under which 
the Government is trying to create the 


system of grading and standardizing 
and to encourage the construction of 
properly bonded and conducted ware- 
houses throughout the country. This 
policy deserves and is now getting 
warm support from the farm leaders. 


Work of Bureau of Markets 


“This is e only element of Mr. 
Edison’s plan which has any merit; 
and this particular element is already 
paralleled by the unusually good work 
done by the Bureau of Markets. From 
every other standpoint, the Edison plan 
offers no substantial relief. It would 
simply fool the farmer into thinking 
that he had something, whereas he 
would have simply a pretense of mar- 
keting. If the plan were effective, the 


farmers would stand there watching 


PD! needed; 


for top markets. They would become 
speculators—and not merchants. 
Then when the markets became high 
they would all dump against each 
other as they do today. 

“Mr. Edison’s plan will bind the 
dumping system upon the American 
farmer without hope of relief. Mr. 
Edison’s plan makes it impossible to 
merchandise agricultural products— 
and that is the one and only vital 
relief that can place American agri- 
cutlure on a better basis today. No 
system which permits each farmer, 
acting as an individual, to throw his 
‘pgoducts on the market against every 
other farmer, can possibly permit of 
an intelligent merchandising policy. 


Issuance of Certificates 

“In addition to that, the Edison 
plan involveg the issuance’of certifi- 
cates equal to currency based on agri- 
cultural commodities. If we are to 
adept a, system of certificates or doc- 
uments equal to currency, such sys- 
tem should not be based on agricul- 
ture only, but on all American prod- 
ucts. This is a problem which does 
not affect agriculture solely and 
wholly and, therefore, should not be 
introduced as part of a purely agri- 
cultural plan. ; 

“If Mr, Edison contemplates a com- 
plete change of the gold basis for 
currency, this should be stated as a 
general principle, with equal refer- 
ence to steel rails and cotton. The 
Edison plan involves this theory of 
the certificate or currency, secured 
by warehouse receipts against farm 
products. If the inevitable dumping 
were sufficiently strong, the prices 
would then be carried below the loan 
value against which the certificates 
had been issued. The Edison plan 
would, therefore, create a debased 
currency, secured by a fluctuating 
commodity -value, accepted only by 
legal fiat in this country, and. not ac- 
cepted as currency or exchange in 
other countries. 

“All in all, I believe the Edison 
plan will offer no assistance whatso- 
ever to the farmer; that it will injure 
the farmer by misguiding him into 
the idea of easy money; that it will 
be a calamity in blinding the farmer 
to his real problem, the merchandis- 
ing of his products; that it will not 
affect the trade in any sense; that it 
will not help the consumer from any 
standpoint. In addition, I believe 
that the Edison plan involves a fun- 
damental change in the currency 
basis of the country and must be 
studied in reference to other Ameri- 
can products and the international 
position of America. I further be- 
lieve that the Edison plan contains 
an element of currency secured by 


cepted values, and will result in de- 
basing the financial basis of govern- 
mental security. 


More Warehouses Needed 
“I agree that more warehouses are 
but they should be con- 
structed along the lines heretofore 
laid down by the Bureau of Markets 
without involving the warehouse prob- 
lems, without any attempt to set up a 
false system of currency and without 
binding the growers permanently to 
the method of dumping their agricul- 
tural products. The farmer should 
not ask the Government to change its 

currency system on his account. 
“The farmer simply wants a chance 
to apply to his industry the business 


principles which have proved effective 


Edison fails 


uncertain and not universally ac-. 
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and successful in all other industries. 
The farmer must be guided to under- 
stand marketing as a group problem. 


If Mr..Edison wants to help the farm- |: 


ers, he must concentrate on the one 
vital weakness of the agricultural sys- 
tem—marketing. 

“If the farmer solves his marketing 
problem—as he has invariably done 
through the right type of co-operative 
marketing, the farmer will not need 
any sort of certificates or currency, 
or any kind of financing other than 
can be.accorded by a more flexible at- 
me ge of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the creation of a proper agricul- 
tural credit agency, to continue in a 
permanent way the brilliant work of 


‘Eugene Meyer and his colleagues of 


the War Finance Corporation.” 


FRENCH COMPARE. 
ARMAMENT COSTS 


Nation Said to Lead World in 
Ratio of Reductions 


PARIS, July 1—France, “in spite of 
the heavy burdens which the care of 
insuring her safety and of fulfilling 
her international obligations has im- 
posed,” is leading the world in the 
proportionate reduction of military 
expenditures, according to an official 
memorandum respecting the military 
budgets of 11 leading countries, com- 
piled by the French Government and 
submitted to The Agsociated Press. 
' Italy, with an increase of 390 per 
cent in her budget over the year 1913- 
14, stands far ahead on the list, the 
memorandum points out. while France 
with an increase of but.52 per cent 
is at the bottom. Other countries, the 
compilation shows, range in the fol- 


lowing order: 

Japan, 290 per cent; Spain, 275 per 
cent; Norway, 195 per cent; Great 
Britain, 181 per cent; United States, 
174 per cent; Sweden, 155 per cent; 
Holland, 138 per cent; Denmark, 125 
per cent and Switzerland, 73 per cent. 

Elaborating upon the French re- 
duction, the memorandum adds, that, 
in 1913 the military branch absorbed 
fully one-third of the general budget, 
or 1,657,574,736 francs from a total of 
5,066,000,000. In 1922, with the mili- 
tary expenditures increased by vari- 
ous international obligations such as 
the maintenance of troops on the 
Rhine and elsewhere, the defence arm 
required but one-fifth of the general 
appropriations, or 5,056,000,000 francs 
from a total of approximatly 26,000,- 
000,000 for the entire government. 

The military expenditures of the 
five great powers, based on a gold 
franc standard, are set forth in the 
memorandum as_ follows United 
States 6,100,000,000, Great Britain 
4,300,000,000, Japan 1,900,000,000, 
France 1,823,000,0000, Italy 970,000,- 


000. 


ISLE OF PINES BEGINS 
CAMPAIGN FOR TRADE 


Special from Monitor Buréau 


CHICAGO, July 17—The Isle of 
Pines Commercial Bureau has been 
opened in this city by the Isle of 
Pines Chamber of Commerce and the 
attention of Americans will be called 
to the general business situation on 
this tiny island 30 miles off the south 
coast of Cuba. 

The bureau will make every effort 
to extend the trade between the mid- 
dle west and the Isle of Pines and 
will seek to have the United States 
place the island under local control. 
At present, it is under Cuban juris- 
diction. Facts about the island, par- 
ticularly agricultural, are to be sent 
out from this office. 


HENRY M. PEERS DISCHARGED 


NEW YORK, July 15—Henry M. 
Peers, cotton broker held in Magis- 
trate’s Court to await grand jury ac- 
tion on a grand larceny charge grow- 
ing out of a cotton transaction, was or- 
dered discharged today by Supreme 
Court Justice Cohalan on the ground 
that the magistrate erred in ng 


FREE STATE ARMY 


TAKES 500 REBELS 


Republican Centers Being Cleared 
—TIrregulars Angle for Sym- 
pathy of Irish 


DUBLIN, July 17—During the week- 
end operations throughout the fight- 
ing zone the national army troops 
captured about 500 prisoners from the 
republican insurgents, it was an- 
nounced today.. These included 300 
captured at Dundalk, 70 at Collooney, 
54 in North Tipperary and 21 in 
County Donegal. 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, July 17—Irish nationalist: 
forces have made notable progress 
during the week-end in clearing up the 
Republican centers of resistance in 
the north and west of the 26 counties 
and notably in Dundalk, Lough 
Swilley and Collooney, where they 
have captured important positions 
and taken large numbers. prisoners. 
They are also closing in upon the 
southwest, where the Republicans 
have long been preparing their princi- 
pal stand. 

Street fighting continues in Lim- 
erick where the Republicans have the 
same tactics as in Dublin by seizing, 
barricading and provisioning numer- 
ous buildings where tlrey are resisting 
the efforts of nationalist forces to 
dislodge ‘them. Much damage to’ 
property is thus being caused, with 
loss and casualties among non-com- 
batants who, all along, have been the 
principal sufferers from disturbances. 

‘West Offers Problem 

The country behind Limerick offers 
a difficult problem. It was here dur- 
ing the British occupation that the 
Crown forces met with the greatest 
opposition, the whole of the west, in- 
cluding, the counties of Clare, Limer- 
ick, Tipperary, Cork and Waterford, 
where the Republicans are now con- 
centrating, having eer, to be 
brought under martial law. This re- 
gion is wild, boggy and mountainous, 
and contains several excellent defen- 
sive lines in Shannbn, Suir and Black 
Water, while its seaboard possesses 
innumerable landing places for re-en- 
forcements and supplies or, alterna- 
tively,.for evacuation. 

‘The Republican plan of campaign 
is to. wear out the Free State troops 
by flying columns, drawing their sup- 
plies. by a system of levy upon the 
population. These columns may find 
it possible to hold definite positions 
here and there, but their main-policy 
is to compel the Free State forces to 
fritter away their strength in provid- 
ing garrisons throughout the disturbed 
area. These garrisons, they hope, will | 
be ‘the prey of Republican columns 
which coujd take them in detail, se- 
cure supplies and. be gone, before the 
Free State re-enforcements could 
arrive. j , 

The view is held in informed circles 


here that the Republicans have no! 


prospect of ultimate military success, 
but that they still hope to exhaust the 
supporters of the Free State while 
they work up Irish sentiment against 
Michael Collins for “shooting down 
Irishmen with enemy weapons.” Thetr 
main campaign is thus one of propa- 


ganda in which Eamon de Valera has} 


proved himself adept. Although the 
Irish people, as a whole, are heartily 
sick of civil war and would gladly see 
Mr. Collins completely. successful, 


numbers of Irishmen, and still more 
of Irish women, are convinced that 
Ireland has been once more “be- 
trayed.” ee 
Republicans Are Penned Up 

The Republicans have also cap- 
tured the extreme wing of the Irish 
Labor Party, which is proclaiming 
Mr. Collins as a “tyrant in British 
pay.” They are further making cap- 
ital out of ‘the military preparations 
of Ulster to put down the disorder in 
the North, which they represent as a 
threat to the independence of the 
South. 

The extraordinary mildness of 
measures which Mr. Collins has so 
far taken against those foand in arms 


against his Government, is militating 


against the success of these maneu- 
vers. 

Meanwhile, by penning up the Re- 
publicans in the southwest, he has 
largely relieved the Ulster border, 
where the raiding is much reduced. 
This is immensely important as the 
Republican forces engaged in looting 
thelr own sympathizers in the South 
have far less capacity for stirring up 
trouble than when they are aole to 
raid the Ulster Protestants at will. 

The position of the few remaining 
southern Unionists has become even. 
more desperate than before, and it is 
difficult to sée any respite in store 
for these unhappy people. Mr. Col- 
lins’ difficulties are also by no means 
over, since success in the field has its 
dangers in‘ the council chamber, and 
Irish representatives, even when 
elected upon a pro-treaty ticket, are 
prone to manifest a very inconvenient 
sympathy for the beaten side. 

The question of finances is becom- 
ing acute and it is very doubtful what 
measure of success will attend the 
Free State loan that is being talked 
of to take the place of uncollected 
revenue. From a military point of 
view, however, the situation is defi- 
nitely easier. 


LUMBER CO-OPERATION URGED 


VICTORIA, B. C., July 4 (Special 
Correspondence)—Canadian and United 
States authorities must reach some 
agreement on legislation covering log- 
ging and lumbering operations if any 
important step to eliminate forest 
waste is to be achieved, according to T. 
D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands for Brit- 
ish Columbia, who has just returned to 
his desk here. after a complete survey 
of British Columbia forests by r- 
plane. “Competition and general o- 
nomic conditions have resulted in the 
waste of a large amount of timber,” he 
said. “Under keen competition it is im- 
possible for British Columbia and its 
great lumber industry to move faster 
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FEDERALRADIO 
BOARD IS NAMED 


Committee Will Direct All Gov- 
ernmental Broadcasting 


WASHINGTON, July 17—The mem- 
bership of the new inter-departmental 
advisory committee, formed to - aid 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in enforcing government radio 


by the commerce department. One 
of the. major functions of the com- 
mittee, which was created upon recom- 
mendation of the radio conference held 
early in the spring, is to advise re- 
garding “priority in the types of gov- 
ernment material to be broadcast and 
regarding schedule or operation.” 

Its members are: Dr. S. W. Strat- 
ton, Commerce Department, chairman; 
W. .A: Wheeler, agriculture; O. P. 
Hood, interior; S. Ely, justice; A. E. 
Cook, labor; J. C. Edgeton, post office; 


'W. S. Rogers, state; L. J. Heath, treas- 


ury; Maj.-Gen. G. O. Squier, war; 
Capt. H. P. Perrill, budget bureau, 
and F. P. Gutherie. 

In accordance with recommendze- 
tions of the committee, the depart- 
ment stated, an experimental system 
of government broadcasting by 
“primary” stations had been estab- 
lished as follows: Arlington, Va., 5950 
meters; Great Lakes, MIil., 4900 
meters; Washington, D. C., 1980 
meters; Omaha, Neb... 2500 meters; 
North Platte, Neb., 4000 meters; Rock 
Spring, Wyo., 3000 meters; Elko, Nev., 
3000 meters, and Reno, Nev., 3200 
meters. 

The eight stations thus far inciuded 
in the system, the department said, 
send out daily bulletins of Govern- 
ment news, mostly agricultural mar- 


than across the border.” 


ket data. 


into various towns, notably Cremona. 
there have been violent disputes with 
members of the Popular Party. With 
their serious repercussion in Parlia- 
ment, there is now the serious danger 
of a general strike in the whole prov- 
ince of Liguria. A few days ago the 
Fascisti compelled the Socialist mu- 
nicipality of Sestri Ponenti, four 
miles west of Genoa, to resign bv 
force. They also committed various 
acts of aggression which caused such 
indignation that the Socialists went 
to the Prefect of Genoa and threat- 
ened a general! strike unless the Gov- 
ernment, which is suspected of help- 
| ing the Fascisti, immediately rein- 


‘| stated the officers of the municipality 


The prefect refused to take action 
and, therefore, a strike is probable 
The Government, which is sending 
troops to Liguria, may try to negoti- 
ate, as the strike would also affect 
Genoa, thus paralyzing the industria! 
areas. It is noteworthy that the Fas- 
cisti movement is directed almost 
more against the Popular Party than 
against the Socialists. 


As the Popular and Socialist par- 
ties are the two strongest parties in 


regulations, was announced last night | Italy, it is probable that the Govern. 


‘ment will be compelled, shortly, to 
take energetic action against the 
Fascisti. 


GERMAN POLITICS 
LESS UNSETTLED 


By Special Cable 


BERLIN, July 17—Germany’s polit- 
ical crisis, the heritage of Dr. Rathe- 
nau’s assassination, is still unsettled. 
It may be said, however, that politica! 
conditions’ dre definitely less acute 
and that the plans of the reaction- 
aries and the monarchists have been 
defeated by the sound democratic 
spirit of the vast mass of the Ger- 
man workers. 

President Ebert yesterday discussed 
the political situation with the party 
leaders. He made it clear that the 
present was a most inopportune tim? 
lfor the dissolution of the Reichstaz 
land for holding new elections. He 
lalso insisted upon a compromise to 
lenable the present parliament to pass 
ithe “Defense of the Republic” bil! 
and thereafter to carry on at least 
until the autumn. . 

It is evident that the bill mentioned 
will obtain the required two-thirds 


jmajority, the bark of Bavaria in this 


matter being worse than its bite. 


~~, 
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dress accessories, as well 


2. 
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Regular Prices 


as many home necessities. 
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Beginning Today 
Over Three Hundred Lots 


Of Scascnalile Goods Are Offered 
in Our Important 


July Clearance 
All Taken from Our Own Regular a 
Stock and Marked Below 


We must clear stocks in preparation both for inventory, which is near at 
hand, and to make room for the vanguard of new Fall merchandise which 
arrives soon. We must do it NOW, quickly and positively. The pricings of 
the items presented here are radically reduced. Included are 


Wearing apparel, .. | 


: | : THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOS TON, SONDAY, JOLY} 


MINUTE MEN SCOUR NEW YORK |ALCOHOLIC “CURES” | WOMEN CANDIDATES DENOUNC 
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(Continued from Page 1) the situation has been absolutely be Moe : “cy P | ii ih ci a mee ar ee ee 
misrepresented. But Beer and Wine Would Bring| Wisconsin Democrats Get Shock | Mrs. Parkhurst Expects Wets in| Jefferis' Nomination to Senate 
to have succeeded in withdrawing $5,- “While in America I saw many Mites: . 4 : aoe ol pa Sues 
000,000 of liquor on fraudulent per-|>,ominent people, governors. and} Return of Drunkenness, Says as Mrs. Hooper Assails Maryland Will Fight Her LINCOLN, Neb., July 17 (Special)— 
mits. Wealthy men backed — former governors; chiefs of police, Neal Institute’s Head Be i Ae een Saye " The wets have done active work in 
scheme, working with corrupt POl-|)osiness men and railway officials, ns S rte Breweries Candidacy : the Nebraska primary campaign clos- 


l as + | | hig? 
agents, Politicians are said to have|#SKing them for a candid statement! «, return of wine and beer would| MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 17 (Spe-| BALTIMORE, Md., July 17 (Special) {img tomorrow. Dry leaders say that 


agents. Politicians are said to have; .. 4, the effects of prohibition in ) , . 3 
banded together to levy tribute on the; o-ae+ to corroborate my own findings. | bring back all the old drunkenness,” | cial)—Dodging politicians received|__yrg. Virginia Peters Parkhurst, a | evidences of activity are seen in the’ 


aoa ot ee — ” - py on Se spite of some amount of bootleg-/is the opinion of Dr. B.. EB, Neal of|a shock when Mrs. Ben Hooper, of| candidate for the Democratic nomina- | strong: fight wet representatives have ne, and 
tertded their operations un ging, there is absolutely no compari-/| gan Francisco, Cal., who as head of| Oshkosh, indorsed by the Democratic tion for Congress from the fifth dis-| put up for the nomination of Albert; enforcement 


bootl r in the country, however ; , 
ee os aa aCe ceinaen bolle te pe |son betwen conditions in the United | +. neal institutes has been engaged | State Conference as a candidate for/trict of Maryland, opened her cam- |W. Jefferis of Omaha, Representative | Amendment. 
B *Y | States and Europe. | c ry pe | 

blackmail to them. | “T Jeave the United States with the| for many years in the treatment of} the United States Senate, came out paign here last week with a meeting |in the national House, as the Repub- the opi 

i oon ain <a vlna sal rei renewed pay fers wae vege Amore _ alcoholic patients, according to .Miss| with a clear-cut avowal for prohibi-/at Daniel’s Park, Md. Her address | lican candidaté for Senator. It is also oo oan 

oe Seances NES SOF ~| taken the leadership in this as in s Stoddard, exécutive sec- | tion, dashed th es of the wine and backing Paul Manhart for 

gation for more than two years. In} other fields. Some people in Europe a si en ee rio ; T vi rua beer ndvenate ten ‘the party and de- ee eee the first district and W. Mgr teste a —— 

the summer of 1920, Col. Arthur E.) may regret it, but “it would be much | TSStyY OF ne et eae ep eranc®| manded the strictest enforcement of | 4°t #24 ® protest against any modifi-/ |" rourth it is eaid the activities Mr. Bowey was officially appointed 

larnshaw, head of the special potent wiser to accept the facts and learn | Federation in Boston. This is just the Volstead Act. Mrs. Hooper’s action cation of this act. Mrs. Parkhurst are apparently confined in the primary re the te tine South Australia 

ligence unit in ami teed Ripe : from your country the lessons it has| one more assurance that the persis-| jg hailed by law-abiding people as a/ said in part: to the Republicans, and that the ina-|to in vestigate prohibiti in | the 

set a ek 2 oF coneuentel com. | ech us”. tent propaganda of the liquor inter-| splendid rebuke to the element which; “The idea of a modification or re-| bility of the drys to center upon a/| United States and has just ; conginded 

»letion Detectives are hopeful that |! . . : ests all over the United States at this | 18 trying to soft-pedal the liquor issue peal of the Volstead Jaw is wrong— | C@"didate in.opposition to Jefferis has | several months of travel teok 

ieileate will be made in New York and Arrests Grow in Wisconsin time for a return of “light wines and = Pas — to win the votes of wrong in theory, wrong in practice, made his nomination quite possible. | him from San Francisco to Boston. 

five other cities. it has been learned.' MADISON, Wis., July 14 — The r 1 i edge |. pr E> tconesar gh Ss . | | : The five other senatorial candidates; “From the press reports concerning . 

ill include wealthy f beer” is merely an entering wedge “Before the Democrats nominated and wrong in effect. are dry. prohibition in the United States which 

con "Siching the traudslent with- growth of prohibition, enforcement i) which, if it could be inserted in the; me they knew that I was. absolutely; “Do not listen to foolish arguments; Mr. Jefferis’ principal opponent is; we receive constantly in Australia I 

matiell and politietans through whom Wisconsin is sald by W. Stanley Smith, ‘structure of prohibition, would he/ 4ryY, said Mrs. Hooper. ‘I had noth- of ‘personal liberty’ advocates. It is; B. Howbll, Republican National | had expected to find conditions here in 

Ch se satire prohibition commissioner, to be re-| » do all| 128 to do with the platform, because Committeeman, who has made an @x-|a very bad state,” Mr. Bowey said . 

ey have been working. +4 + eae used to wreck it, and thus undo I was not there. I do know, however, | °U% American right to protect our | cellent record as the head of three | while in Siaeen ig Anat th 

Corruption Extended flected in a comparative report sub-) the undoubted and irrefutable good| what their nominee Go. T- gra] See Ste Oar honaen, 206 we shall | Lantcinalip-cwned entérpeiags, bat the |however, to And that each’ cea ual ae 


J. J. Blaine tod : do so, When I go to Congress I will 
mitted to Governer. 7 o- Sisne SoCs?! wok the Sennen AM Gry.and will be aah the’sad of time, | | Jctermined te he true t the ideas | Wet forces of the city have been e0|case at all. While it may be true that 


n ‘ants of the blackmailing | Showing the increase in fines and ar-| «game time ago I thought it would! “I worked for 12 years in legisia- . 3 organized that it is predicted Mr.;conditions are not ideal in all eae 
| “a sa Kipp cell . jrests during 1920 and 1921. be interesting to learn what had be-| tures lobbying for suffrage. All that os seepecrany 48 prinetple Rad Sn. fact | Jefferis will defeat him in his home | of the country, I feel that "prohibition 
»oliticians were corrupted; it is said,| purine the first year of his admin- poe ay" f -and I will never vote to cause our ’ , 

‘ |. Urns ee 6 come of the many ‘cures’ for drunk- | time we were up against the lobby of; women one moment of anguish or to | COUnty by 10,000. has made a very good showing under 
and employees of the Post Office istration as prohibition comnftssioner | args which existed in the United|the brewery interests. If you want bring the blush of shame to our men!, Prohibition leaders here are point- | unfavorable conditions. It hag not had 
Department and other government fines totaled $283,636, collected from! States before the advent of the conditions as they were before pro- or to take away the protection which '/7& Out that in the larger counties |a chance to be fully appreciated, but 
arrested in numbers wh-n evidence \s $27,635 taken in fines on 152 convic- dard told a representative of The’ dates. oA wiring ae a Sd nge , candidates for sheriff and athey sus- | its rebults just as they stand. ~ 
complete. tions obtained under the administra- Christian Science Monitor. “Yester- | “We can’t have light wines and “y id aft 7” pect this is part of a plan to capture “I could not. help noticing through- 

Appointment of “grafters” to posts | tion of his predecessor. All fines go day I received a letter.from A. H. beer without having breweries. I ae t — been ne Rend - me | that office which has most. to. do with ‘out the country that prohibition is in- 
in the prohibition enforcement offices : into the school fund. Briggs of the California Anti-Saloon ;don't care what your attitude may be that the EKighteent me oe my law enforcement, a multiplicity of variably better enforced in the states 
is laid to the activities of the “wet | In those counties where the local League in San Francisco, in reply to, relative to light wines and beer, if we not be enforced.. I say * can candidates enabling a wet with an {and districts which were dry for some 
interests who have used politicians as ' Officers have been active in assisting | , question I had asked’ him which; have them we must have breweries, and that it will be peg toc we organization behind him to win even ‘time before the Highteenth Amend- 
their catspaws. These subordinates, in apprehending Violators and . where | throws some very interesting light|and that means a return ‘to the condi- wera the Loe oN arg c mm “|in a dry community. It is said there | ment went into effect. This is what 
raking in tribute from all bootleggers, the courts have co-operated by Im-! upon the effect of prohibition on tions which existed befose prohibi-|2 act, which opera . against | are uamistakable evidences of a con- |led me. to say that prohibition is 

tion. The brewery. interests employed es bg ype evparepoas of law ond alderable ‘atebant. of money being Ox- | larecty 4 matter of edacitaa, ae 
the obtaining of liquor. oa ‘lawful traffic in intoxicants has been! “‘We have investigated the Keeley;one of the cleverest lawyers in the|® we J! rigs veya vel cua om © pended to carry the program. “When it ‘has been in existence for 

Backed by the power ol millions intintie ak ciaaiiaiath A Mr Smith Institute and the Neal Institute of San State to stay on the job at the capital run. e@ have them corner an ey) —— some time and the people hase aun ie 
ef dollars, the original syndicate Is fee agemae . — ther counties the| Francisco,’ Mr. Briggs writes, ‘with , at all times, watching everything that |47¢ putting up a most desperate fight. NEW REGULATIONS to realize its tremendous value they ~~ 
suspected in some quarters of having |. ~ still fl auiieies , in varying | the following result: went on. The reason they did not| . “They. will fight:me and they will | + : | while ir 
inspired and directed the theft of li- Jaaeenn ” . “The Keeley Institute has gone out | Want suffrage was they were afraid | fight everyone who comes up for Con- FOR ALTAR WINES license< 
quor withdrawal permits from the aguas of business. It began to decline in! Wwe would vote dry. |} gress on a clean platform—they are 
government printing office in Wash- 1916 and quit entirely in 1918. Mr.| “People are talking about personaljlosing and they know it: I say get 
ington. These permits are printed Los Angeles Women Organize Wallace, in charge of the Neal Insti-| liberty. We know that that is a joke,|the men who are at the head of the Heads of Churches’ May Super- 
on special water-marked paper and | Hels Dey Bal t Act | tute in San Francisco, reports that in There is not a person in the world |organized bodies of lawlessness, jail Se : P ‘ 
numbers of such permits, to which, it to Meip Ury Enforcemen Cc pre-prohibition days, there were 65/Who has personal liberty. Do those|them and in the next cells place the; vise Making and Distribution bring them. ae 3 
is believed, the names of officials have’ |) 4. ,vamres july 17 (Special)—|Neal Institutes for the care of alco-| People believe in fish and game laws?|highly paid criminal lawyers who Ws Pier et “I took paing to look hard for : 

4 } , July Dp [holics: 60 in the United States and!0, yes! They do not-care what hap-jhelped them to cheat .and evade our WASHINGTON, July 17—Rabbiz, | of violation of the dry law every } 


been forged, have turned up in this | . : ie eel one riest way 
and other cities since the theft. 'The Woman’s’ Law nforcement | «.. in other countries. Only two of! pens to the children but, above all—/|laws, ministers. and p 8, duly appointed |I went, going out of my to in- 


Through these stolen and forged _League, composed of representative !tne 60 in the United States are now | the fish and game must be protected. “Only then by a most determin by the h vestlanta streets and even Silevs.* 
permits, $1,000,000 worth of liquor has | ~omen from virtually all of the big|open, one in Portland and one in San’. “The men thenfSelves voted for pro-| stand will we, the law-abiding, have arioaitine cs ly ati eh and yet all the time I have been inthe 
been withdrawn from a single distil- 7 |. sv eeles clubs, will go inte the |Francisco. The institute in Portland hibition. Never was there a dryer|peace and contentment come again | JUrsdictions of their churches; may country I have seen but six men who © 
lery, and it is believed, in view of the : t ie tee sinean has only an occasional alcoholic c&se, | Legislature, and the men who. voted{Over our land and it will be only. by | supervise the manufacture and distri- | to my knowledge were dr ye rere 89 
wide ramifications of the magyar hg oe en pre el cele being mainly devoted to general hos- | for the legislators knew those men the most rigid enforcement of law and) bution of altar wines in their speci-|ing my travels I have 
and the lengthy period during which wr oe Tat e hen Seimaee as pital service. The institute in Los|/4t the capital would vote dry. rjorder that the criminaals who now fied territories. under n éf ‘regulations (* drink but once, and 
it has been active, that $5,000,000 is ; Act. s action was determ - Angeles is closed. Dr. Neal's brother, | knew it would carry in Wisconsin.|prey upon us are checked in their fdered i a : most veiled way in 
the minimum amount of withdrawals. |a luncheon Saturday attended by 1 who is still in Los Angeles, treats oc-| Yet they try to tell us that they did | operations. : considered Jast night by David H. And dufing 

A. J. Hill, County Counsel, explained’ jjacing them in Westlake or some! “Prohibition was not passed as a|dare to run for Congress in the cordance with an opinion by staal 


Opportunity for Prosecution to the league the provisions of the! sno, hospital. ; moral igsue, but as a straight eco-|of Maryland, but I have entered the M. Daugherty, Attorney-General. __, 
N eeded by New York E.nforcers Wright Act, which was passed by the ', “The institute in San Francisco |2Omic issue. The men of the United | fight. : . The intent: of Congress is clear,” 
ijast Legislature, signed by the Gov- | hag recently had one or two cases a | States found it was too expensive to| “I have taken the position that a| the Attorney-General said, “to cbolish | 


Special from Monitor Bureau ‘ernor and then submitted to ref-| ,ontn ‘These have been characterized | have liquor. There were too many/|modification of the Volstead Act;the business of the middleman or 
WASHINGTON, July 15—Prosecu- erendum by the liquor interests for 4/;, many cases by severe poisoning and | accidents caused by drunkenness. It| would be but a stepping stone to a/retail distributor in sacramental 
tion of the many -hundreds of cases, vote by the pepple on Nov. 7. He ex- they all swear, “never again.” Mr,/|!8 not the workingmen who today are |repeal of the Highteenth Amendment, wines, but the intent is equally tppar- 
‘nvolving violation of the Volstead Act; Plained that dll the measure does 18/ wajlace reports that the opinion of | Causing the. disturbances. It is our| and, in time, a return of the saloon.” | ent to permit the church, if it agrees 
: if 'to adopt and incorporate the Volstead | grinkers is that any man who now | leading citizens. Why? Because they to assifme the responsibility .through 


is the greatest need'in the southern’), | .. an integral part of the law of hought that it ld b hibition— its duly authorized rabbi, mini 

‘ : | , irinks will sooner or later get some- | thoug at it would be prohibition I Y : ¥y aura rabbi, minister or 

district of New York, according tO| California. He declared that its chine which will “knock him oon My ‘prohibition for the workingmen. LABOR PAR HAS priest, full power to supervise the 2: 

Ralph H. Day, New York State Direct-|agoption would go far to enable the report, then, is that as a result of | When they found they could not get NEW YORK TICKET ro eye hy ana 9 wines, and it .is INLET 
4 | my opinion t e specific grant of es 


cr, who reported in person to Roy A./ enforcement officers to capture most . , it themselves it made them sore. 
rohibition, the Keeley Institute has : . 6fan' 
Haynes, prohibition commissioner. ! or the army of bootleggers. ae out of existence ae the Neal In-; “If I were a workingman, if it were the greater privilege of the supervi- 


re nome Gea: 2 WS AS Pee. S 
juries and enforcement officers in! wrs Chester A. Asheley, a leading stitutes are on thelr leat Jer. the last thing I should do, I would! Newly Organized Political ‘Unit! sion of manufacture carries with it! WASHINGTON, July 16—The Wee fhe 
New York are co-operating better than ‘club woman, was chosen president. |" « ‘Dr. Neal. of the Neal Institute |see that the law was enforced from the lesser privilege of supervision of jautomobile industry hag passed the © 
ever before with federal agents, he |The chief address was made by T. S. | guvg that the return of wine and beer!A to Z and that every violator was Seeks Every Office distribution.” _ |@evere period of the general induastris 1 
declared, with a result that the situ- | Montgomery. for many years assistant would bring back all of the old pupished. I don’t believe the people 8 crisis and is gradually. etth . y be pl] tt 
oe i ow Soe Ss tmprorns. |state superintendent of the Anti-|qrunkenness. His cured patients, he|Who have been breaking the law NEW YORK, July 27—The Ameri- REBELS IN PERSIA . cording to: Bar 
“It is my opinion that the different | saloon League, who told some “in- reports, never begin again on hard; Should be the ones who should say; can Labor Party was organized here : 

law enforcement agencies of New York | sige” facts of the attempt of the liquor liquor but always on beer.’ ” that it should be changed. Let us yesterday, when 236 delegates to the ROUTED é ul TER FIGHT: 
are making every effort to co-operate’ interests to evade the Volstead law. ‘. enforce it to the letter and we will f aor 

usion convention being held here, TEHERAN, Persia, July 17 (By The | ized 


with my force in the enforcement of tie delivered a warning against the have a better country.” 
the national prohibition act,” said Mr. | growth of a sinister new influence MEXICAN LEADER voted unanimously to call themselves | Associated Press)—After sharp fight- the Societ 
It,is made up of|ing in the jungle regions, rebels | 


Das. cn auscee- | TO VISIT CAPITAL | FRONTIERS IN INDIA — [sy 68 seme under Beyid falls, Woe ented’ ont 


“The greatest need in New York. | officials, dubbed “The figures.” Farm-Labor Party and 


. ; . : Socialists , . 
he said, “is perhaps the opportunity | , MAY BE. RE ARRAN(C 3D ; extensive operations in June at Sauj/Ppe 
Among women who spoke for the ‘ ; labor unions of the city, and, accord-| poiak and in the vicinity. of Sultang- | 


t sent for prosecution the many | yw-,; i * A 
© present for p Mea five Wieslen ea men ney: | Senor de la Huerta Denies Report)” coi corrra May 30° (Special. Cor- | in « to dts aponsors, it ls the Aral gut lied dice uae sea 


hundreds of cases now pending in thO!n. tee Wheeler snd ion F : | 
Southern District. In the@Northern | [0 unaert, of Resignation respondenée)—-The Frontier Commis-| nich ever has induced labor unions} The situation is Luristant is now 
en, over £0 oe Rares sion has proceeded steadily with it8/ +, enter the political field on a parti-|normal. Martial law has we 


| task of taking evidence. Quitting san basis. claimed in Persian Azerbat ‘ 


cent, the Western District over 80 per wie ITY. July 17—(B The 
cent; Southern and Eastern districts | CHURCH OUTLINES anual pov i keine ee ia | Peshawar the members proceeded first! “4 few hours after its organization 
880 ~ to the frontier port of Des Ismail Khan it nominated a full set of congres- 


er 70 rent. : ] 
ee | 3-YEAR PROGRAM | nerta, Mexican Secretary of Finance, ant tha Miaateh 4 - sional, assembly, state Senate, judicial 


Swiss Investigator Finds ay who is now In New Torn, has bees, At on! ee cee cons 5. A. pty and city candidates for offices which a *% - 
America Highly Benefted | Episcopalians Will Consider Ex-| directed by President Obregon to pro-|the resident in, Waritatan wat 08s: fre to be contested this fall in Now anier 2M, 
= eh Pe penditure of $2 1,000,000 coed immediately to -Wasnmgren.: te phatically against any separation. be- Pic the Socialist and Farm-Labor 4 d a 
Under Prohibition Régime | confer with state department officials, |tween the administered and unadminis- Poth the Socialist and, farm Labor , > awe. 

a : See NEW YORK, July 17—A three-year|.who are said to have invited him to/tereq districts of the province and cerned, because the new party has not TREMONT ST., BO TON, MASS. | : 
Special from Monitor Bureau a conference, according to information | stated that what\was needed was @ Co-// 3+ been jegally recognized and so 7 ae cee 
ordination of civil and military defense cannot be given a place. 7 — ee —=== wap & 
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Government employees who were 
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facilitated the marketing as well aS). adequate punishment, the un-| drunkenness on the Pacific slope. 
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SER : /program for church work, requiring 
NEW YORK, July 15—Dr. Robert | tor its execution $21,000,000, has been| from usually authoritative sources. 


Hercod of Lauzanne, Switzerland, ae The understanding here is that Senor| Systems. It instructed its candidates if they 
formally approved by the national de la Huerta will remain in Wash-| At Abbotabad the members of the are ‘elected to form a@ “labor bloc,” 


an 
. 


° ‘ ? ' ' i“ si es 
director of the International Temper- , : p 3 AS . 
ance Bureau—who sailed for Euro e | Counce! of the Spiscopa’ Church and | ington no longer than two days, and|DSr sironely Senet te the Fun ab ‘wa and work against all other parties to Be oe lal oo 
e urope |recommended for adoption by the| then proceed to Mexico. the Hazara district in the Punjab, an suppress what was termed the “capi- NNI [AI l } A | ES a: | aS 


. 
as 4% 
' 


| : ion of the judiciary un- o” 
‘ne |Seneral convention which will meet] The several postponements of the | the amalgamat talistic parties of the Nation.” Its 
To ot guess adautne in ~o  o |in Portland, Ore., Sept. 6, it was an- departure of Sefior de la Huerta from erg ao ot were ips BP motto, the convention decided, shall 


saw two drunken men. Hetray- |20uUnced yesterday. This does not|New York had given rise to much be “labor first.” S : M : ee ee 
eled extensively in the Bast and West | include the sums which will be raised | speculation. hand, favored the status quo. They |", “resolution adopted yesterday UMMER ERCHANDISE— ° 
investigating the results of prohibi- |22d expended by the various dioceses} The Cronos, which is not always 4 oe h o i hh dn anethin condemned President Harding and ‘9 
tion. His findings on the effecis of |44 Parishes for their own work. favorable to President Obregon, | ¥'t “pe — ovthal raids - ramping the railroad board for its position in : 
prohibition in America will be given | on rosea _ Eg nerd ger co asserts that sessers rv la eri has tay aeatine i. may be naté: mat ‘evi- the railroad strike. | : in Every Department 
to the governments of Norway, | the 000,000 on the basis of $6,000,-|tendered his resignation an e re- ’ | ih | 
ee heed ine inal (000 in 1923, $7,000,000 in 1924, and|turns to Mexico he will go direct to ocr ines one ‘het Tae mead ar ech POLITICAL TALKS 
Slavia, Bulgaria and other countries. | $8,000,000 in 1925. In each of these|Sonora, where he will’ resume the a erestie change as a revertal to the : THE FASHIONABLE STORES OF PARIS 

“I have traveled,” Dr. Hercod told | ears, Biter [he | mecessary _Aimounts | governorship, from Which ne iene |status quo ante has not yet been made BY OXFORD MAN THE FASHIONABLE STORES OF LONDON 
The Christian Science Monitor rep- have been set aside for carrying onj/given leave of absence, It is vigor canttiient . . 
resentative, “from New York to Rich- |the existing work of the church, it is ously denied in official quarters, how- : : THE FASHIONABLE STORES OF NEW YORK 
7 Lionel G. Curtis to Lecture at ae | 


mond, Atlanta, New Orleans: along | Proposed that the balance availablé|ever, that he has resigned. ARIZONA ASBESTOS : i 

the Mexican border to ‘San Antonio, ; Shall be applied, up to the maximum “1h: 

tice ke Tae Angeles, San Francisco | fixed for the year for the new work| .NEW YORK, July 17—Adolfo de la MINES HAVE FUTURE Williams College DEVOTE JULY TO CLEARANCE SALES 
and Seattle, stopping on my way back | outlined in the program according to} Huerta, Mexican Minister of Finance, NEW YORK, July 17—Lionel G. Cur- | ; | 
at Butte, Denver, Chicago! Cleveland | @ priority list which is being prepared | today denied newspaper reports from PHOENIX, Ariz. (Special Corre- Oxford. Enel 4 A d lik h ] h | h 
and Albany. During all that time 1/0 ae ce ae Sey the most urgent | Mexico City that he orice to Fe-| »nondence)—While most of the as-| “® Jecturer at ras , jo or “" nd like the sales of these great stores are the 
saw two drunks—or I supposed they | eeds of the church, sign. There are no serious erences rived today on the liner riatic to : . 
were drunk—one in New York and the; One feature of the program provides | between President Obregon and him-|bestos used in the United States Keates at: thew second scantelial the Ta: sales held annually, tn July, by Chandler & Co. 
other in Butte. I visited in every) that $1,500,000 be spent on educational} self, he said: Y comes from mines in Canada, there is stitete of Politics which opens at Wi : 

place so-called slums and those streets | work, prc git Bape ee ge for new a cna ggg aor cau yor ittewe Williamstown. Munk. on @ hte London office advises us that all the fashionable shops, the 
reported to be the worst places in the ; construction work at the church col- SPEECH OF SENATOR future will c g _ portion o ams College, , " large specialty stores and department stores aré holding July 


city. ‘leges. This is entirely separate from the Nation’s supply of the mineral. July 27. Mr. Curtis was selected by Clearance Sales. Likewise ous Paris office advises us that all the 
ea . : 


“I made it a point especially to\ the endowment campaigns now under PRINTED BY BANK |Some asbestos is found near Lowell, oe th Centiee bie ak i 
: Vt., Casper, Wyo:, Rocky Mount, Va., | Viscount Bryce to - great stores on the Boulevard, the Rue de la Paix, Avenue de 


investigate conditions in harbor cities; Way or recently completed. 7 ae , ie ill disc 
and industrial centers — comparing Special from Monitor Bureau } Sall Mountain, Ga.. and Kamiah, rey He will discuss English Opera, are also holding similar sales. 


them to cities similar in size and con-| FX POSE, THREATENED WASHINGTON, July 17—W. P. G.\ Ida. But in rewind and quality it is TEC seule withid eelts ibm Wis 

dition in Europe. Social life and street OF LIQUOR GRAFTING Harding, governor of the Federal Re-| Claimed that Ar nage — institute eon Arthur 8. Draper, an One can picture the huge signs over the Bon Marche, the Gal- 
wake Se ee a cee | serve Board, today transmitted to the’ ame po el ari ns at i he American newspaper correspandent; lery Lafayette, the Louvre and the Printemps reading “Solde de 
Even if one compares the senda | CHICAGO, July 17—Preparations | United States Senate a report from/ Grand Cafion, in the depths of the| Dr. Josef Redlich, jurist, of Vienna; Juillet.” This event is one of the great institations of the large — 


New : ‘were made yesterday by Col. A. C./ the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, west of the mouth of the Colo- | Philip Kerr, former secretary to Pre- cities all over England, France and America. 
in New York: with those in London, y peed C —" pl end mier Lloyd George; Raymond Recouly, : 


Paris or Berlin, New York is infinitely! Earnshaw , chief of the special|showing that this Boston bank dis-|rado River. The material brought out |™ ; 

better. 'revenue intelligence unit, to present |tributed 17,900 copies of the speech | from the cafion is of remarkable i Sues "Sauarae ae ney 
“During the fortnight I spent in to the Federal aeone Jury the cases/of Carter.Glass (D.), Senator from | quality, Hogg oneal gar Rn! to 4 ls de Sieeaten former ~ bid —_ 

z ! . | inches e ur , — 

New York City I approached many: of Harry W. Mager, and Benjamin M. | Virginia, at a cost of $546. n pure Minister to Helatum. ‘The inetitute 


people who were not at all prohibi-. ll, charged with ext tion was transmitted in| White, pale green, or golden yellow. kg ‘ a | 
i er ssenr h _ idmsaine 90-4 eee resolution. Ser | Mining and transportation costs are | Will close August 26. To The Christian Science Monitor, 


today on the Noordland—will report 
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—_ 


tionists, but we =e engaged in va-' connection with liquor cases. high B 
rious forms of work and from the, Mager, formerly collector of inter- | ator Glass in his address explained the | VeTY é 
statements, as well as from the fig- | nal rerusee for the Chicago district, | purposes of the federal reserve system) Of much larger importance are MORE FERRIES TO WINDSOR a ee a mone 
ures, they presented to me, I could: and Mitchell, for more than 30 years|and indorsed its policiese Thomas J, | fields now extensively worked in WINDSOR, Ont., July 6 (Special case ¢ y Pp on or 
see that prohibition in New York is| qa member of the Illinois Legislature,| Heflin (D.), Senator from Alabama, | Gila County, generally within a north- | Correspondence)—An effort is being One Year, $9.00 C] Six Months, $4.50 C7} : 
diminishing destitution, improving | were arrested Saturday and released |had attacked Governor Harding, and| eastern and northwestern radius of|made to obtain the sanction of the Three Months. 2.25” a, ee 
homes and bettering hygienic and so-| on $5000 bonds. the policies of the reserve system, and | 100 miles from Globe. High up in the | federal minister of railways to the pro- ee: a CJ . ne Month, 75c. Cj. | 
cial conditions. Comparing for in- Mager asserted that his. defense will|he characterized the address of Sen-_| bills. for a length of possibly 60 posal to use Grand Trunk Railway car . Herewith M. O. f 
stance the Bowery in New York with/be “a startling offense that will make |ator Glass as an attack on him. miles, are found limestone strata, | +...ies to relieve motor car traffle con- in SENG iad a tal 
White Chapel in London it is the dif-| many prominent federal authorities; The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos-|Catrying veins of asbestos of very| gestion between Windsor and-.Detroit. 
ference between Heaven and Hell. run for cover.” While the charges|ton reported that it had copies of | high quality. Customs officials said that 3000 cars Nasik inn saAiieien 

“We have been told in Europe that | against the two have to do with only|Senator Glass’ address printed and : avi h crossed the river from Detroit over the; “SOMO reese v<AAS SESS ris 
there was more drinking in America! one cas of alleged extortion, federal / distributed, on the recommendation Bie sncar, «erm in oe meeeen week-end. aang at these were un- Paes, oat is 
than on our continent—more drinking | agents asserted that the arrest are the |of Governor Harding. Reserve banks | @ Company, will probably be about $500 ne yp agg in. noite oe thes teak abet, yee ig oa Gee es ae ita 9's 
than betore prohibition. After all 1| forerunners of liquor graft revela- | in other sections of the country had} 000. Liabilities are put at about $6,000.- regular ferries worked an hour later Name of my meWodenier 06 oo. isi cs vaccepcenecs es biebd casvckesomn 
have seen and heard, I must say that, tions. , beeii broadcasting the speech | 000 and assets approximately $5,500,000.) than usual. —— oe — eins ‘ 
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THE CHRISTIAN sit —— TOE 


RESTS WITH ALLIES 


Turkish Atrocities Held by Greek 
Professor to Bar Return of 
Christians to Alien ‘Rule 


ATHENS, June 24 (Special Corre- 
spondence) —Great Britain, France 
and Italy, in the spring of 1921, pro- 
posed a solution regarding the posi- 


authorities in Great Britain. The total 
estimate for all educational purposes | 
is £14,000,000, being £1,000,000 less 
than last year’s expenditure. The 
finance committee point out that for 
the first time since the year 
1916-17 the upward growth of educa- 
tional expenditure has been arrested, 
although even now the expenditure Is 
two and a quarter times that of 
1913-14. 

The reductions are due to several 
causes. A considerable saying is 
effected by relieving the London 
County Council ratepayers of the 
expense of students from the prov- 


Vast Agricultural Domain in 
Utah Soon to Be Opened Up 


ee re eee Smee nr 


Contract for Building Railway From Delta to Fillmore, 
Utah, Is Let and Work Will Start at Once — 


| empire which the railroad is to open, 
but here are some salient facts: 

The section has hundreds of thou- 
sands of rich bench farming lands. 
It has 138 cities and growing towns.\. 


‘nothing — | 
Pronei who have forced M. C } 
clon talbetton be avans ihn. pad oa | 
{tallane, who have excluded Signor 
Sonnine even from Par and 
reinstated Signor Giolotti. It seems 
that imitation is not always the beast 
form of flattery. 
‘powers continued to look ainee 
as Greek and not Turk-/| 
ish, only use they have not dared 
to return it to Turkey, but have in- 
sisted on an autonomous régime there. 
“Much more.could be said, theoret- 
ically, in favor of autonomy, but the 
_| would-be autonomous region was left 
without defense against the Kemalist 
hordes. 
“The point of view of the powers 
would have beén much stronger vend 
they undertaken to grant the —— 
for autonomous Smyrna to the Leagu 
of Nations, and if they had put a ger 
ficient armed force at the disposal of | 


| the League. 


Atrecities Proved 
Regarding the proposals of 1922, 
after a careful study of recent events 
it is evident that the military situ- 
ation of the Turks in June, 1922, was 
inferior to that of June, 1921. ™ 

Moreover, the Turks have shown 
-;such deplorable conduct toward the 
Christians of Asia Minor that there is 
a general feeling that it is a matter 


Salt Lake City, Utah, July 10 
Special Correspondence 
HE dream of an empire which is 
to be an enormous pantry for! 


T: 


the great southwest is soon, it 
appears, to be realized, for a vast | 
agricultural! domain in this section is! 
. about to be opened and compelled to 
” yield its treasure for the use of man. 
Desert country is to be transformed 


into bounteous harvest lands, made 
possible by industry and persever- 
ance, plus capital. The capital has 
been introduced after a complete sur- 
vey has been made of what, it is con- 
sidered by many, will be one of the: 
greatest producing sections in the 
United States. 

Millard County, Utah, in other 
words, which ever since 1850 has been 
looked upon as holding wonderful pos- | 
sibilities as a granary is to be opened | 
to the markets of the world with the | 
establishment of the necessary trans- | 
portation facilities, Carl R. Gray, of | 


ustry in Belgium, 
pease a in resuming, o 

industry constitutes one of the 
activities in Belgium and covers 
manufacture of plate glass, window 
glass, jugs, tumblers, and every 
variety of domestic and tableware. 
Before the war a visit to the Conti- 
nent was not considered complete un- 
less one brought away some of the 
exquisitely cutglass tableware for 
which Belgium was so famous. 

During the war, however, the Ger-/ 
mans systematically. removed every- 
thing portable in the Belgian glass 
manufacturing plants, so as to ham- 
per as far as possible the recovery of 
this industry and to facilitate ir 
designed monopoly in the manufac- 
ture of glass articles. Thus machin- 
ery was removed to Germany, es- 
pecially such equipment as. electric 
motors. 

Besides this handicap in the re- 
sumption of the industry, the Belgian 
manufacturers were hampered seri- 


chobrvis TRADE SLUMP 
HAS SERIOUS EFFECT 
ON CLERICAL CLASS 


Special from Monttor Burees 

LONDON, June 13—The National 
Union of Clerks which recently met 
in London to discuss the plight in 
which many of their members found 
themselves owing to the trade slump, 
has issued a statement to the Govern- — 
ment to the effect that thousands are 
on the verge of starvation. A strongly 
worded protest has been framed 
Pagainst the national distribution of 
purchasing power and the private 
‘control of credit issues, which the 
Committee say is entirely responsible 
for the present conditions of clerks 
throughout the country. They also 
have demanded that the Government 
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% sold’ in the district. 


the Union Pacific, having just an- 
nounced, after a week’s tour of Zion | 
National Park and Cedar Breaks, 
Utah's scenic wonderlands, 
contract for the building of the rail- 
road from Delta to Fillmore had been 
let to the Utah Construction Company 
and that work would commence imme- 
diately. Moreover, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under order of 
July 7. has granted authority for the 
construction of the line, which the 
Union Pacific estimates will cost $701,- 
188. 

Transportation alone has held back 
this wealthy country. For many years 
appeals have been made to railroads 
“to enter the fertile valley so that the 
garden of plenty may communicate 
with the store of demand. The ap- 
peals, until a comparatively recent 
date, fell on unheeding ears. 

The Union Pacific Railroad some 
time ago sent its men into the field 
to- look around, and their reports 
were Such that the road lost no time 
in making a survey. Moreover,, evi- 
dencing its belief in the future of Mil- 


‘ Jard County and that it will be a great 


revenue. producer, the Union Pacific 
informed the Utah State Public Util- 
ities Commission that it proposed to 
finish construction and to operate the 
line this year. 
Right of Way Donated 

The line is to branch off of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, ac- 
quired last year by the Union Pacific 
eystem and proceed to Fillmore by 
way of Harding,McCormick and Green- 
wood. Some idea of the co-operation 
that has been offered is seen in the 
fact that Fillmore has donated the 
right of way. in that city, which is 


4 valued at $42,500. 


AS a result of the railroad’s an- 
if is stated that more 
than $500,000 worth of land has been 
In addition, a 
sugar factory has been built at Delta, 
Pama 4000 acres have been seeded to 
' sugar beet in the. hope which is now 
to be realized that the railroad would 
< be completed in time to transport ‘the 
. beets to the factory this fall. Within 
. the next few months it is thought that 


* fully 300,000 acres will be opened to 


oa 
*, 


ie 
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agriculture. 

Besides the rich agricultural possi- 
bilities in this section’there are ex- 
“#ensive grazing lands and cattle and 

sheep are raised to a large extent. 
The railroad will cause the initiation 
of a large dairying industry, it is 
. believed. 

In the very center of this vast sec- 
tion of undeveloped, wealth is the re- 
‘ eéntly constructed reservoir which 
cost a private company $2,500,000. 
Through seven tunnels cut into a solid 
mountain and a highline canal, water 


; ‘will be available to a naturally drained 


' Sagebrush bench. Through this proj- 


ject 35,000 acres of land will be 
brought under irrigation. 


| Support From Los Angeles 
One of the features of the. develop- 


- ment of this inland empire is that Los 


7 


Angeles has supported it through its 
Chaniber of Commerce and with the 


; g Sevier River Land & Water Company, 


which financed the irrigation project, 


- is being hleped to colonize the areas. 


Wheat, oats, rye and other cereals 


are raised in abundance. Alfalfa and 
ag alfalfa seed are the principal crops. 
* Millard County, on account of its cli- 


matic conditions, is today the fore- 
mest alfalfa seed producing territory 
in the United States. Potatoes yield 
abundantly in this soil. 

Dr. George P. Clements, manager of 


- the agricultural department of the Los 


il 


* 


_ to, go into it. 


Angeles Chamber of Commerce, was 
sent into the district to make a report 
on same prior to the chamber backing 
the proposition in encouraging settlers 
His report in part fol- 
lows: 

“At the present time it produces 
one-fifth of all the alfalfa seed raised 
in the United States, growing the 
three principal varieties. The average 
yield per acre last year was 1800 
pounds. Sugar beets have averaged 
18 tons to the acre, testing 18 per cent 
available sugar.” 

Much more could be written on this 


that the! 


j 
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It produced last -year 750,000 
bushels of wheat, and rye and 250,000 
bushels of oats and barley.. It has 
}40;000 head of live stock to ship, pro- 
duces annually 365 tons of dairy 
products and 365 tons of fruit and 
garden. products, and could produce 
many times this quantity with proper 
transportation facilities for market- 
ing. It has an almost unlimited sup- 
ply of building stone that can be eas- 
ily quarried and shipped at a small 


pine timber, suitable for excellent fin- 
ishing lumber, which cannot be 
shipped fqr lack of transportation fa- 
cilities. It has at least 20,000 acres 


of land adapted for the. culture of 
sugar beets, and what are reputed to 
be the largest sulphur deposits in the 
world. Thousands of tons are al- 
ready blocked out for shipment. Its 
imports annually are not less than 
10,000- tons of freight, which is 
freighted at a cost of $6 to $10 a ton. 

The following facts are also inter- 
esting: Its area is 6604 square miles; 
its population 10,000, it being the 
third largest county in the state and 
having more irrigated lands than any 
other county; its total assesse¢é 
valuation is $18,026,113; the value of 
its farm lands is $6,992,487; the value 
of its town and city lots is $610,717; 
the value of improvements is $1,308,- 
022; the value of its livestock is 
$2,355,267; and the value of other per- 
sonal property, excluding railroads, 
schools, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, is $2,589,926. 

Millard county has 126 miles of rail- 
roads and, as shown, needs more. The 


14.35. inches. 

Besides the towns mentioned 
through which the new railroad will 
pass, other thriving communities 
awaiting the line include Holden, 
Meadow, Kanosh, Hatton, Scipio, Oak 
City, Leamington, Pahvant and 
Crystal. 


EDUCATION COSTS 
ARE CUT IN LONDON 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
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LONDON, June 20—The estimate for = . 


the ensuing year of the London 


} County Council Education Committee 


shows the tendency toward a reduc- 


tion of expenditure which is now = 


characteristic of most 
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tees Picture Shows Bacio Size of Alfalfa Stack and Lower Picture Shows Group of Grain Stacks in District 
West of Holden, Utah, Which Is Beng Opened Up to the Markets of the World by the establishment of the 


, Necessary Transportation Facilities 


cost, and a large quantity of white’ 


education | g 


inces who take advantage of all edu- | tion of Greece and Turkey whereby} 
cational facilities provided in London.| Thrace was to remain nominally in 
This expense is, in future, to be borne|the hands of Greece and Asia Minor 
by the locality whence such students! was to be evacuated by the Greeks, 


come, or by the students themselves. 
Another reduction is brought about by 
the diminution of 35,000 in the num- 
ber of children in the schools. This 
is due partly to migration of popula- 
tion and partly to the fall in the birth 
rate, which has lessened the number 


of children in the infants’ schools by | 


10,000. A reduction of staff by 330 
teachers is rendered possible by this 
decrease in attendance. 

The savings so far recorded are not 
inimical to educational efficiency, but 
certain other restrictions cannot be 
greeted with wWhmixed approval. Staff- 


ing, for instance, is to be on a defi-| 


nitely lower standard in proportion 
to the number of children in attend- 
ance than it was last year. Regret 
is also being expressed by edu- 
cators at the refusal of the com- 
mittee to accept an amendment for 
the submission of a supplemental! esti- 
mate of £10,000 to provide the finan- 
cClal help set forth in the council’s 
hand-book for the training of teachers. 

The decision arrived at a few. weeks 
ago, by which entrants to training col- 
leges next September will in many 
instances receive scholarships reduced 
in amount by as much as £46, is 
causing hardship to poorer students 
and the withdrawal of requests for 
admission to training colleges. Such 
reductions, however, are the inevitable 
effects of present economic conditions 
and are being accepted on that 


‘ground: 


'but the Smyfna district was to enjoy 
some form of autonomy. 

In the spring of 1922 the three pow- 
ers altered considerably their decision 
in favor of Turkey as follows: Ail 
Asia Minor was to be returned to the 


Turkish yoke and Constantinople was 
to remain under the Turks, and to be 


' evacuated by the allied troops. Nearly 


half of the Adrianople villayet was to 
be returned to Turkey, which would 
thus have a common boundary with 
Bulgaria. 


Revision Proposed 


Mr. Andreades,. professor of law in 
the University of Athens, one of the 
most clear-sighted men in Greece, 
who lives apart from party agitation, 
and has developed independent opin- 
ions, in giving his views on the pres- 
ent situation to a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor, said: 

“These proposals of the Alljes as- 
tonished many people. What was 
asked was a revision of the Treaty of 
Sévres, and the only reasons for this 
step were the Greek elections. 
| “The four treaties signed at Ver- 
sailles, Trianon; Neuilly, Sévres, are, 
as a matter of fact, four chapters of 
the same treaty, putting an end to 
the: war between the Entente and its 
four enemies. 

“It seems impossible, therefore, 
that the powers who were most 


strongly opposed to the revision of 
even secondary dispositions of the 


precipitation is officially recorded at | 2 
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New. Shipments of 


Popularly Priced 
Merchandise 


Throughout our store give convincing 
evidence of our preparedness to meet 
the desires of those who logically plan 


their expenditures. 


For the woman of today, whose needs are 
more definite, more clearly considered than' 
ever before, our new fall stocks provide that 
wanted unity of lasting satisfaction—giving 
worth and moderate cost. 


ously by the total cessation of the 
training of the future skilled glass 
workers. In pre-war Belgium glass-' 
making was a hereditary business, 
much on the same lines as the me- 
dieval crafts. Thus the glass-work- | 


of conscience to protect the surviving 
minorities of Christians. In an of- 
ficial document M. Millerand, replying 
to the protest of the Turks against 
the Sévres Treaty voiced these senti- 
ments, both on the part of France and 
that of the Allies. He insisted the 
Turks had proved by their own deeds 
that they could not be intrusted with 
the lives ‘of Christians. 

The events of. 1921-22 have, in a 
startling manner, confirmed the jus- 


way upward. 

The largest Belgian glass exports! 
in the year before the war were 
plate and window glass. Thus in the 


shall set up an independent Confer- 
ence to inquire into the constitutions 
and methods of banks, and also the 
Douglas social-credit proposals. 


The National Committee of the 


i Union also is petitioning the Ministry 
er’s son would enter the industry at | of Labor to cease training young men 
an early age and gradually work his; and women for commercial posts as 
the market is already overdone, and 
the opportunities in the future are 
handicapped seriously by the absence 
ef any marked trade revival. 


| year preceding the outbreak of the 
war Belgium exported 206,000 tons of 
window glass and 38,400 tons of pol- 
ished plate glass. The chief cus- 
United States Senate, the numerous!tomers were Britain, America and 
avowals of eye-witnesses, among them | Holland. During 1921 the exports 
the eminent journalist, Herbert Adams | were 109,525 tons of window glass and 
Gibbons, have enlightened public; 23,554 tons of polished plate glass. 
opinion in the matter of Turkish/| Both these figures show a decrease 
atrocities, ‘on 1920, tie year of the trade boom. 
Despite all the efforts of the Turks, | In 1913 Belgium led Europe in the 
however, the coast-line remains purely ‘manufacture of window glass, with 
Christian. There they hawe always Germany second. 
been in the minority, espectally in| The artistic branches of the in- 
Smyrna, which was taken away from (dustry naturally also show a decline 
their control of Europe and which it ‘in trade. 
is now proposed should be returned A noteworthy milestone in the post- 
to them. war progress'of the industry was the 


’ floating last year of the Compagnie 
FINANCIAL REFORM | iieenenae Verve. ‘This compeny | 
BEING CONSIDERED 
BY LISBON SOLONS 


was formed by a number of the oo 
ing manufacturers with the co-opera- 
tion of several of ‘the are ng > 

LISBON, June 13 (Special: Corre- | the object being manufacture on the 
spondence)-—It is satisfactory to note | lines of the Libbey-Owens process. In 
that the Portuguese State Budget is, | fact, this concern is said to control 
for the first time for some years, | the sole rights of the installation and 
being discussed in Parliament. Senhor | ©Ploitation throughout Europe of 

Portugal Durao, Minister of Finance, 

has ready a bag full of financial pro- 

posals based; it is said, on the bill 


this process, and also the export of 
the produce of this machinery to all 
of the former Minister of Finance and 
Premier, Capt. Cunha Leal, which at 


the time encountered such opposition Ope Ulbite Prowse 


that its discussion in Parliament was | 
Hand - Tailored 


SUITS 


Should the proposed law pass, tax- 
of * 


tice of M. Millerand’s statements. The 
declarations of’ Austen Chamberlain | 
in the House of Commons, the facts 
rendered by William H. King in the 
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vation is to be heavily increased, and 
Twill, Tricotine 


public opinion, although recognizing 
the necessity for this, demands’ a dras- 
and Piquette 


tic reduction fin the number of public 
Think of being able to buy a 


officials. According to calculations | 

recently : published there are at the 
really stylish twill, tricotine, 
or piquette suit in smart 


present moment 23,000 unnecessary 
officials employed by the State. These 
have been given their posts, for the 
greater part, after the various revolu- 

longer-length models at the 
extremely moderate price of 
$39.50! Either navy or 
» black. With and without 


tions, for services rendered, or by 
belts. Beautiful crepe and 


favoritism. 
Senhor Anselmo d’Andrade, late 
peau de cygne linings. 
Suits, Second Floor 


wrote an article lately showing that 
the Government was between the 
devil and the deep sea, as, if these 
thousands of men are discharged, 
‘what is to be done with them? . 
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POLAND HAS STILL VOTERS IN- NOVEMBER TO PA 


ANOTHER PREMIER ON FOUR IMPORTA! 


Ship Subsidy and Tariff Are Issues 
| Upon Which Next Congress Will Be Elected 


After Holding Office for a Week, 
M. Silvinsky Is Succeeded 
by Adelbert-Korfanty 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, July 17—Adelbert Kor- 
fanty’s election to the Polish premier- 
ship raises many important questions, 
though in Polish circles here it is not 
believed that the new Premier will en- 


dure much longer than his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Slivinsky, whose tenure of 
office did not .exceed one week. Mr. 
Korfanty is the son of an Upper Sile- 
sian miner and is strongly conserv- 
ative, having embraced the cause of 
extreme Polish nationalism, of whic 
he is a leading exponent. As such he 
is obnoxious to the President, Mur- 
shall Pilsudski, who inclines to the 
Left or Radical and Socialist part ot 
the Polish Diet. The voting which re- 
sulted in Mr. Korfanty’s election wis 
extremely close (217 votes agains! 
209), and the issue was decided, ac- 
¢ording to a gentleman in close touch 
with the Polish situation interviewed 
here this morning, by the support of 
the National Workmen's party, which 
voted Right or Conservative appar- 
ently for no reason except that Mr. 
Korfanty, like themselves, was a 
workman hailing from Upper Silrsia— 
the main Polish industrial region. 

The Christian Science Monitor's in- 
formant, quoting from Polish news- 
papers, gave interesting details of the 
events leading to Mr. Korfanty’s elec- 
tion. The voting being expected to hb» 
close, there was a heated discussion 
whether Ignace Paderewski, descrived 
as a Californian farmer, should be 
allowed to record an absent vote. An- 
other member passed away recently 
but this has not vet been officially re- 
ported, and the suggestion was made 
in all seriousness to presume him still 
living, and to record his vote for him 
according to his known political pre- 
dilections. The Sejm or Diet, the 
supreme Legislative Assembly of Po- 
land, is a newly constituted body, 
partly elected and partly nominated. 
It contains whole sections, transferred 
en masse from the old German Reichs- 
tag and the Austrian Reichsrath, and 
is divided into no less than 17 groups, 
ranging from extreme ultra-National- 
ist “diehards” on the right, past the 
Moderate Conservatives and Liberals 
in the center, to the Communists on 
the extreme Left. 

It was stated that the main interest 
of the present struggle, of which Mr. 
Korfanty’s election to the premiership 
is an incident, is the tendency gradu- 
ally appearing to unite these groups 
into two or three main _ political 
parties. 

This tendency, the informant thinks, 
will ‘not become an actual fact unt 1 
the autumn, when the present Diet 
is expected to be dissolved. 
this new Diet comes into being, he 
believes that Polish politics will be 
obscure, but the obscurity will be 
confined to the internal politics, all 


oC 


5S 


parties being practically united over 


the questions of foreign policy. He 
added that the new Diét would prob- 
ably be controlled by the Peasants’ 


Party, owing to Poland’s being chiefly | 


an agricultural country, and 
extended the franchise to all men and 
women over 21. As the Peasants’ 
Party beléngs nominally to the Left 


or Radical wing of the Diet. but is| 


very strongly Right or Conservative 
on such questions as the nationaliza- 
tion of land, the resultant situation is 
likely to be extremely interesting. 


MR. KING DISCUSSES 


- WASHINGTON VISIT 


Canadian Premier Says St. Law-. 
gence Project Will Be Postponed 


OTTAWA, July 17—Four or more} 


Problems, in addition to the Rush- 
{Bagot agreement, were discussed be- 
tween the Canadian and American au- 
thorities during the visit of W: L. Mc- 
kenzie King, Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, to Washington, the official said 
ion his return today. These questions 
included the fisheries on both coasts, 
the great waterways, Canadian repre- 
pentation at the United States capital. 
and reciprocal treatment in income 
taxation. Besides these, some other 
@natters of minor importance were 
referred to during the conferences. 
The trade question was not discussed, 
he states. 

“Good progress was made with the 
matters under consideration,” the Pre- 
mier said, “and they are now in a 


position where further negotiat‘ons'! 


can be carried on by correspondence.” 

Tne proposal for Canadian repre- 
sentation at Washington was dis- 
cussed only informally, but the ques- 
tion of reciprocity in income taxation 
was gone into so thoroughly that the 
American Government is now consid- 
ering the withdrawal of its 8 per cent 
tax on incomes in excess of $1000 
drawn by persons employed in the 
United States but living in Canada. 

Regarding the St. Lawrence water- 
ways project, Mr. King said he told 
the American Government he did not 
feel the present was an opportune 
time for proceeding with so great an 
undertaking. He did not make any 
representations. on the merits of the 
project, however. 


ARMY AVIATOR DROPS 
A MESSAGE HOME 


ROCHESTER, N..Y., July 17—A 
message to his mother, tied to a spark 
plug and dropped by First Lieut. J. C. 
Pomeroy, United States Army Air 
Service, from an airplane flying above 
this city late yesterday, fell into the 
yard of her home. The note directed 
the finder: to tell the filer’s mother he 
had passed over the city. 

Lieutenant Pomeroy was. fiving 
from Mt. Clemens, Mich., to an army 
post in eastern New York. 


LIQUOR WARNING ON CANAL 


PANAMA, July 17—Workers on the 
Panama Canal have been warned by 
th: Government that they will not be 
allowed to have any dealings with com- 
panies engaged in the traffic of supply- 
ing intoxicants to ships and that they 
shall not take or transmit any orders 
for liquors. 


Until | 


having. 


‘Prohibition, Bonus, 


| WASHINGTON, July 17 (Special)— 
|More issues of major importance are 
‘to be settled by the American voters 
‘at the polls next November than at 
any off-year election since the be- 


‘ginning of the present century. Th 
‘primaries and the election this yea 
‘are of greater moment to the citizens 
of the United States than is usual 
‘even at the quadrennial periods when 


‘the President. is chosen. On the per- 


sonnel of the next Congress hangs the 
fate of policies and enactments affect- 
ing the daily lives of more than 100,- 
000,000 people. Strangely enough, with 
‘one or two exceptions these issues will 
not be joined on party liz -s. 


Prohibition is the most important 


issue with which the voters must deal 
in the primaries and in the regular 
election. This is due to the fact that 
‘tthe financially powerful Hquor inter- 


ests have organized a vociferous. mi- 


nority for the purpose of threatening 
and coercing candidates for Congress 
-and for other offices to accept a modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act as nongines 
step in their program to procure ° 
seks repudiation of .the Eighteenth 
Amendment. There is no party poli- 
tices in this campaign. Republicans, 
Democrats, Socialists and Farmer- 
Labor candidates are being aligned 
‘in this movement, 
Other Important Issues 

Other big issues are: Whether the 
‘yoters approve a high tariff; whether 
‘they approve paying a bonus to those 
‘who wore their country’s uniform in 
the World War; and whether they ap- 
‘prove of subsidies as a method of 
maintaining America’s merchaut ma- 

rine. It now seems as if all of 
these questions will be left open for 
the people to decide by their votes 
when they nominate and elect their 
representatives to Congress. 

' These issues are distinctly legisla- 
‘tive. They affect the adnrinistration 
‘and reflect its policies only in so far 
las the President and members of his 
‘cabinet have taken sides on these 
‘questions. On three of them—the 
‘tariff, bonus and ship subsidy—there 
‘are definite administration policies. 
‘On the major question, the wet and 
dry issue, there has been no official 
‘announcement but there has been a 
‘public utterance by John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War, favoring wine and 
beer, and there is also a well founded 
presumption on the part of those who 
are fighting to keep the Eighteenth 
"Amendment intact, that a majority of 
‘the administration entertains similar 
views. Nevertheless, President Hard+ 
ing has declared with pointed refer- 
ence to the Volstead Act, that the law 
of the land must be enforced strictly 
until it is changed by the will of a 
‘majority of the people. 

On the subject of the tariff, Presi- 
‘dent Harding has spoken many times. 
He favors enactment of the bill now 
before the Senate. He has not criti- 
cised any of the schedules. He has 
‘not exerted his influence either upon 
‘the House or the Senate to change 
‘any of the provisions of the bill, ex- 
cept that he has advocated mildly a 
provision which revolutionizes Ameri- 
can tariff policy by giving power to 
the executive to change the scheduled 
rates without oonsulting. Congress. 
But, generally speaking, so far as the 


‘Administration is concerned, the tariff) proposition. 


demanded by the American Legion. 
It believes sincerely in. the justice of 
this form of recompense and to its 
numerical streugth it adds a youthful 
vociferousness which makes its in- 
sistence seem very compelling to the 
politician. The House ‘passed the bill 
by an overwhelming majority on non- 
partisan lines. More.than two-thirds 
of the senators have pledged them- 
selves to support the measure. .Nev- 
|ertheless, the Republican leaders are 
reluctant to let it come to a vote. In 
the first place they have been unable 
to agree on any means for raising the 
money to make the cash payments 
that will be required, and even with 
out this additional draft upon its re- 


deficit of $500,000,000 in the present 
fiscal year. More. potent than that, 
however, in the minds of 
these. leaders, is the opposition to the 
bill by big financial. and industrial 
interests, while in the minds of others 


there is considerable doubt whether 


the majority of the voters would com- 
mend or condemn them for passing 
the bonus now. be | 

Ship subsidy occupies a different 
, position. It was not initiated in Con- 
' gress but sent there by the Adminis- 
‘tration. A majority of the Republican 
members are opposed to it: The 
Democrats would probably make it a 
party issue and vote against it. Rank 
and file Republicans who practice 
party regularity —especially those 
from the interior states—do not want 
to vote against an administration 
measure and yet they do not wish‘ to 
go back to their constituents with a 
vote for the Ship Subsidy Bill in their 
records. But President Harding is 
insistent. He threatens Congress with 
an extra session unless it passes his 
subsidy bill before adjournment this 
fall.\. The President’s threat is potent, 
but not enough so to\make Congress 
take the leap before election. 

Prohibition Friends Known 

What means have the voters for 
making clear their decision on these 
questions? On prohibition the people 
will know who its friends are and 
who are its foes. The active and live 
temperance organizations did not 
pass out of existence. when the 
Eighteenth Amendment was adopted 
and can be counted on to expose the 
candidates who are running primarily 
as representatives of the allied liquor 
interests. 

The tariff may be an accomplished 
fact when election day comes around. 
There is no organized fight against 
the tariff bill, except that some men 
see how dangerous it: will be to 


America’s participation in the com- 
merce of the world, and also its effect 
upon the debts which the Allies owe 
the United States. But actually the 
voters have no ofrganized body to 
guide them in this matter, and about 
the only way they have of expressing 
their opinion is by retiring. those who 
stand for high protection and electing 
other men in their places. 

The bonus issue can be more easily 
settled. The American Legion openly 
is opposing candidates who do not 
favor the bonus. The people can 
show by their votes whether they 


approve. it or not by electing candi- 


idates committed for or against the 


The Ship Subsidy bil] 


bill has been permitted to wander un-'has only the Administration—which 
guided along the tortuous paths of includes the Shippng Board—and the 


industrial influences 
‘sional logrolling. 
An Administration Bill 

Ship subsidy is distinctly an Admin- 
‘istration proposal, but on the bill to 
pay adjusted compensation to the vet- 
‘erans of the World War, President 
Harding has required that the pro- 
‘vision be made for raising the money 
that will be needed to pay the bonuses. 
Both of these measures are of out- 


standing importance to the citzens of | 


the United States because each will 
add a heavy burden of taxation. 

The present drift is toward leaving 
all of these’ questions “up in the .@ 
and taking an adjournment over, the 
election. Even the tariff seems likely 
to be abandoned by the Senate, but if 
it actually should be passed by the 
middle of August, there is still the 
conference between the two houses, 
and there are more than 2000 points 


of difference between the Senate and 


the House bills. Then, if a compromise 
should be reachd’ by the conference 
committee, its réport would have to 
be voted on in the House and Senate 
with further opportunity for debate. 

These technical difficulties are not 
the factors which are inclining the 
majority party leaders to let the 
present session come to a close with- 
out enacting a- tariff law. They will 
provide a camofiage for the real 
reason in case the thing is done. 
Actually, however, the Republicans 
are losing gupport for their tariff 
policies so fast in their own ranks 
that they may even find themselves 
without enought votes to pass the bill 
if that sort of thing keeps on. Many 
Republican Senators have said they 
cannot vote for the bill and there are 
signs of further disaffections, espec- 
ially within the farm bloc, since the 
defeat of Parker J. McCumber in the 
North Dakota primaries. 

Republican Leaders Timid 

The bonus bill likewise is loaded 
with political dynamite and the Re- 
publican leaders are growing moie 
and more timid about passing it before 
election. 

Adjusted 


compensation is being 


| Banton, district attorney, 


and Congres-| shipping interests working for it. On 


the other hand farmer-and labor or- 
ganizations are opposed to it. How- 
ever, so far as can be learned, there 
is no organized effort being made to 
pledge candidates one way or the 
other. On this question the voters 
will have to use their own native wit 
in picking out candidates who stand 
for thé position they have taken on 
the subject. G. Tk, OG. 


SUSPENDED UNION | 
ROBBED OF RECORDS 


Specidl from Monitor Bureeu | 

NEW YORK, July 17—An investiga- 
tion is being conducted by Joab H. 
into the 
theft of. official documents fromthe 
offices of the suspended Union of 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Ac- 
countants, local 12,646. The union 
was suspended and it’s charter with- 
drawn last Monday by Hugh Frayne, 
local organizer of the Amefican Fed- 
eration of Labor, who acted upon 
orders of Samuel Gompers. It was 
charged that a minority communistic 
element had obtained control of: the 


union, and was directing its affairs 


contrary to the desires of the majorily: 

Last . Wednesday when Leonard 
Bright, who had been appointed cus- 
todian of the union, went to the 


‘| offices, he found that some one had 


opened the office door with and re- 
moved the union charter and official 
documents. Officials of the A. F. of 
L. are inclined to believe that the 
theft was due to spite work. © 


LABOR LEADER SENTENCED 


NEW YORK, July 17—William Hogan, 
labor leader, convicted of having stolen 


$26.000 from Local No. 3 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers while serving as its secretary, 
was sentenced today to serve from a year 


‘and a half to three years in Sing Sing 
| at hard labor. The money the défendant 
|; was convicted of having stolen had been 
'paid by non-union men for permits to 


i; work on union jobs. 
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TEM IS SUCCESS 


! Proportional ional Representation Gave 
Striking Disclosure of Labor's 
| Miew of Treaty 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
_ LONDON, June 30—The proportional 
representatién system of voting, far 
from having’ operated, as: alleged -by 
Winston Spencer ‘Churchill, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, as a ¢éloak 
‘to cover up the defeat of the de Val 
era faction in the Irish elections has, 
on the. contrary, justified itself in a 
most gratifying manner, according to 


re- . 
wit- 


n 


bearing the’ Coal 
opportunity for 


to his constituency. Take. Galway, 
for instance: In tiis Irish election 
the candidates for office addressed 
themselves to, and were voted on by, 
the entire Galway constituency. Thus 
every point.of view and every candi- 
date could address the entire electo- 
rate in this area. — : 

“Thus every party and point of 
view had a chance with the entire 
electorate in the southwestern three- 
quarters of Ireland. 

“Proportional representation gives 
an infallible line on the ‘mind of the 
voters.” Take the case of the Labor 
vote. ‘Labor was successful in a cer- 
tain number of cases. But it is said 
by some that Labor is for the treaty, 
and by others that it. is opposed. The 
balfots tell the true story, which is 
that Labor voters were in favor of 
the treaty. This is seen by exaniin- 
ing the second and subsequent choices 
of Labor voters. They were over- 
whelmingly in favor of pro-treaty as 
against anti-treaty candidates. In 
some places Labor wént 15 to 1 for 
the treaty. In Dublin it went at the 
ratio of 9 to 1. If it had not been for 
the proportional representation bal- 
lots, there would have been nothing to 
show how these Labor voters felt, ex- 
cept that they wanted to elect Labor 
candidates. 

“A further interesting sidelight 
is the attitude of the Republican 
voters toward the extremists of 
their own party. For example, in the 
case of Lliam Mellowes, the peasants 
of Galway who voted for Republicans 
for first choice, on their second and 
third, er fourth choices gave their 
vote to a pro-treaty man, rather than 
to this intemperate Republican, 

“It is sometimes urged that propor- 
tional representation is too difficult 
to operate and understand. The Irish 
elections refute this contention. About 
3 per cent of the papers were spoiled 
in Galway. In Dublin and Cork the 
percentages 
spectively.” | 

The Irish pro-treaty leaders have 
put forward a constitution which, in 
the opinion of many authorities, em- 
bodies all the best points of pro- 
gressive Anglo-Saxon thought. The 
voters, according to the figures of this 
last election, have spoken emphatically 
in favor of the treaty and indirectly 
at least, therefore, in favor of the 
constitution. Judging by these indi- 
cations, the vexed Irish problem would 
appear to be on the point of a happy 
solution: And yet many well-informed 
observers dre watching to see if the 
“hidden hand,” Which in the past has 
always dashed all hope of Irish peace, 
when itfseemed on the point of reali- 
zation, will again intervene. 


MT. EVEREST EFFORT 
ENDS DISASTROUSLY 


By Special Cable 


CALCUTTA, July 17—The States- 
man learns that the third and final 
attempt to reach the summit of Mt. 
Everest ended disastrously. The party 
were overwhelmed by an avalanche 
Seven Coolies were swept away at a 
height of 23,000 feeet. 

Messrs. Mallory, Somerville, . and 
Crawford had an extremely narrow 
escape but, after a desperate struggle. 
managed to reach the base camp. 


pected at Yatung about, July 27. 
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| Spondence)—-No confidences are be- 


jis averted at this time. However, not 


were 2.16 and 1.9 re- 
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Brig.-Gen. Charles G. Bruce and the[ 
remainder of the expedition are ex-j|. 
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Republic Anxious to Avert Crisis—Analysis of Position) . souiacun? aus 


trayed by the statement that it is on 
the cards to get along withthe Wirth 


Government and the present Reichs- 
tag until the autumn. For in the 
minds of*those political leaders who 
at present control the situation, a 
general election is apt to bring about 
chaos in Germany. Their one hope 
is the crystallization of public opinion 
in Europe and America in favor of a 
policy of economically reasonable 
reparations and of Germany’s emanci- 
pation from foreign control. The 
hope can be fulfilled only if a crisis 


a few men of outstanding ability and 
importance do not share this hope. 
They hold that Germany must see 
still darker days than any in the past 


will prevail in the political councils 
of the nations. There cannot be the 
least doubt that Germany is tottering 
at this moment on the brink of ruin, 
political, economic, and social. The 
assassination of Dr. Rathenau, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, is attributed to 
fanatics. The @hristian Science Moni- 
tor representative was in conference 
with a prominent official of the! 
Reichsverband der deutschen. Indus- 
trie (the Great Union of German In- 
dustrialists) when the news of Dr. 
Rathenau’s murder. was telephoned in. 
Reception of the News 

The possible. reasgertion of eco- 
nomic reason and the means of over- 
coming political prejudices was being 
discussed and the forces in Germany 
that could be, counted on in support 
of'a sound policy of reconstruction 
reviewed, when the news was re- : 
ceived. Consternation stamped itself 
on the face of the man whose fingers 
are on the pulse of German industry 
‘and consternation is felt by most of 
Germany’s leading, men. 

It is too early, however, to foresee 
how the great middle class will react. 
But whatever its reaction in the im- 
mediate future, the state of mind of 
this class is today perhaps.the most 
important factor in the whole situa- 
tion. While there can be no return 
to sanity in Europe until America 
realizes her own great moral obliga- 
tion in the premises, it is imperative 
at the moment that the mental atti- 
tude of Germans should be understood 
far better thanitis. — 

No class in Germany has suffered 
more as a result of the war than the 
middie class. The term has no 
definite connotation even in Germany, 
but it is employed commonly to 
designate people of moderate means 
and cultural traditions; such as ‘pro- 
fessjonal. men, civil servants,- mer- 
chants, rentiers, persioners, and. so 
forth. Before the outbreak of the 
revolution, cultural and administra- 
tive leadership was confessedly the 
function of this class. Political 
leadership was in the hands of. the 
upper classes. Unhappily, the mid-| 
dle class has not yet. found itself 
politically. Still worse, it is ‘no 
longer .a middle class, economically 
speaking. Today it is impoverished. 
Its savings of generations are: wiped 
out in consequence of the deprecia- 
tion of the currency and ite current 
income is always several jumps be- 
hind the ever-rising prices. ; 


Awaiting an Economic Miracle | 


As late as last summer these people 
still hoped desperately for an eco- 


selves to be deceived by that false 
prosperity in the business world of 
Germany of which Americans heard 
more than enough. They are quite 
capable of comprehending the imme- 


and this comprehension has embittered 
them against the French., Their bit- 
terness is the greater bed@ause the 
moral pillars of the Nation are giving 


classes but also in the burgher classes. 
Whatever may be said of a public 
opinion in connection with the middle 
class, at least in so far ag public. opine 
ion is a positive factor, one thing is 
discoverable, namely, -the  tighten- 


eee 


before anything like common sense| 


nomic miracle, and permitted them-}|; 


diate causes of their economic plight, j 


way under the economic strain. Thrift} 
and thoroughness are ceasing to bet” 
potent ideals not only in the working |- 


is kin 
possible only because the Natic ) 


of .perpetual — 
dictation. This is a gerous senti- 
ment to cherish under present condi- 


without a constructive objective. 
Centrist Party Leaderiess 

It may disrupt the present Coalition 

Government and the Reichstag itself. 

The numerically great Centrist Party 

represents very largely the middle 

Class and, since this class has no 


People’s Party commonly regarded 
as reactionary. and  monarchistic. 
While the great middle class is pro- 
foundly shaken and seems inclined to 
rally behind those that stand for na- 
tional reassertion, the © working 
classes are quite as profoundly stirred 
by the fear of a reactionary outbreak. 
The best hope of today lies, on the 
one hand, in the Social Democrats 
and, on the other, in the industrial 
employers.. The former have gained 
in power at the expense of both In- 
dependent Socialists and Communists. 
‘They are well o ized,. and not 
without ‘some able, i-headed lead- 
ers. 

ahe latter, as already stated, have 
now a definitely constructive. policy, 
which they will not permit to be-jeop- 
ardized if they can help jt, In con- 
clusion, it. is too early to predict the 
course of events, as it will be-inffu- 
enced by popular clamor. : 


SOUTH AFRICA TQ BE. 
ADVERTISED. ABROAD 


(Special ‘ Correspondence) — A. :.H. 
Tatlow of the Government: Publicity 
Department is striving to raise £15. 


public. bodies in the union, to further 
fhe South African advertising cam- 
paign. r ) 


among the immigrants from England, 
arriving in South Africa, there was 
one in, January who transferred . 
the Standard Bank a sum of £100; 


capital -is page a 
Most of the mi 


‘prises. 


{ts obtained, the Government will as- 
sist with a donation of £10,000 
which, with the addition of £25,000 
granted by the Railway Department, 
will provide the £60,000 necessary for 
the conduct ‘of an energetié: ii 

of advertising the union overseas) to 


migrants ‘with the necessary capital 
to. enable them to make i st 
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of the distribution of our’ 
regular semi-annual. | 


- DIVIDEND. 


for the six months period 
ending June 80th, 1922. 


ing-up of national sentiment. 


‘The Quality 


of. your Kodak pictures is de- 
termined not s0 much by the 
hag you pay for the Kodak, as 
y the care with which your 
developed and | 


pictures are 


printed. 


All employees of our developing 
and printing departments are 
factory trained, in the correct 
Eastman methods, 


Your prints will not fade or 
turn yellow. - 3 


“If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak” 
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Correct Apparel 
Summer Modes 
of Individuality 


Millinery Wraps 
Sweaters Gowns 


Blouses Suits 


Skirts 


Coats 


Send in: your account on or. 
before July 15th and share in * 
the earnings for the full six 
-months period ending Veceii- 
ber Slst, 1922. Fone 


- HAROLD WEEKS 
uae — Feser of sheet music 
ctor an umbia Ph 
and Records diane 
Orchestra and Band Instruments 
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4th Ave., 


SEATTLE 


Expert Remodeling 


Moderate Prices 
FUR! STORAGE 


(CARMAN 


Second Avenue at Spring Street, Seattle 


Good Shoes| 


losing its moral fiber under the policy} 
foreign | 


tions simply because it is a sentiment | 


spokesman of the National German 


CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony, June 1 
000-from different: municipalities -and | | 


Mr. Tatlow has intimated that | 


When the above-mentioned amount} 
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1402 'Second Avenise, Seattle. Main 2062, | 
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be 
Premier 


: rnment to 
_the Chippewa wo have 
for. some time holding their 
meetings privately. Surely, Mr. Pre- 


contin ? 
“Toronto is vitall 


tion of any works where the r 
palities are themselves ‘fina 


The Mayor added. that 
no reason to compjain. 
ment and other municipa 
quite content with it and did 


tumity to the public of hearing 
evidences should not : 
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On the whole, a vast amount of fresh/ji. .  _ 

into South Africa. | | 
grants from Great |i». °°) © 
Britain engage in agpicultural enter- |} Hs 
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bring into this country desirable.im-:}} é i1 
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a good start. |i} . 
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‘Money at Hand, None Allowed to 


Care for Confucius Memorials 


Fe are not confined to the notori- 
ously impoverished and corrup- 
tion-ridden Centra] Government of 
Peking. They ‘extend even to the 
family of the descendants of China's 


greatest sage and teacher, Confucius , 


himself, and today these descendants 
of the founder of the Chinese ethical 
system are quarreling over the dispo- 
sition of the money which they hold 
in trust for the care and preservation 
of Confucius’ tomb and the temple 
dedicated to him at his birthplace in 
Shantung. The present direct de- 
scendant of the sage—whose ancestry 
can be directly traced to Kung Fu-tze, 
the name from which comes Con- 
fucius—is hardly responsible for a 
state of affairs so antithetical to the 
teachings of his revered ancestor, 
being only two years old. The fault 
lies with his uncles, one of them by 
reason of seniority custodian of the 
funds of the Kung family, and the 
other by reason of official appoint- 
ment custodian of the memorials to 
Confucius at Chufou. 

This village of Chufou lies in the 
Province of Shantung about 90 miles 
south of Tsinanfu, capital of the 
Province, and about five miles off the 


INANCIAL difficulties in China |lations everywhere. 


The descendants 
of Confucius are much like every other 
Chinese family when once the doors 
of their home are passed. . 

Duke Kung Te-cheng; heir to al 
these riches and honors as well as to 
the problem of preserving the me- 
raorials to his illustrious ancestor, is 
today concentrating his two years’ ex- 
perience of the world in trying to learn 
to stand up alone. When this feat has 
been successfully mastered he will 
‘be sent to schvol to study the Chinese 
classics, he will then according to the 
plans of his uncles be sent abroad for 
further study along modern lines of 
thought, and finally he will return to 
China to head the Kung family, man- 
age his estates, and represent the 
oldest and most honored name in 
China. , 

Signs of Decay 

Duke Kung Te-cheng, needless to 
say, could add very little to his uncle’s 
comments on the financial situation, 
but visiting the temple brought out 
very clearly the necessity of some re- 
vision of the present arrangement if 
Kung Ling-hsu is going to be able to 
hand. over in good condition his 
charge of the’ Confucian memorials. 
The temple is beautiful but already 
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In a section of the metropolis caring 


| sa ludicrously about clothes and the 


opinion of haberdashers, the Curb 
workers were notoriously liberal. Not 


' beginning to show signs of decay, and 
ithe guardian moreover wants to make 
'certain improvements for the protec- 
‘tion of original relics which are fast 
|'giving way to the strain of the atten- 
‘tions of the Chinese pilgrims. 

| The old trunk of the tree which 
Confucius planted, with one vigorous 
| stem still showing life, must be suit- 
| ably housed; the paintings illustrating 
ithe life of the sage must be covered 
' with gitss to prevent further rubbings 
‘being made of them; the arbor in 


to say radical; if radicalism in gar- 
ments means wearing them for no pur- 
pose instead of conforming to a style. 
By the polished staid canyonites of 
lower Broadway they were always re- 
garded as a little mad. But the wear- 
ers of the outré raiment always car- 
ried off thetr eccentricities with such 
jollity and abandon that, they were 
permitted to iegislate for themselves, 
and not lose caste. Overshoes, ear 
muffs, mackinaws, sweatercoats, farm- 
style straws, sou’westers, slickers, 


railway. When the line was first con- 
structed the father of the present rep- 
resentative of the Kung family ob- 
jected to having the birthplace of his 
famous ancestor defiled by modern 
railroads, and consequently. Chufou 
must now be reached by donkey or 
Chinese cart. There are few more 
uncomfortable means of conveyance 
than a donkey or the _ notorious 
Peking cart—-two-wheeled, heavy, and 
absolutely springless—but use of one 
or the other is incumbent upon every 
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visitor to Confucius’ birthplace. Chu- 
fou itself is a typical Shantung vil- 
lage, poverty-stricken and indescrib- 
ably dirty. Virtually every inhabitant 
claims direct descent from Confucius 
and consequently from beggars to 


magistrates the common surname is! 


Kung. There are supposed to be 198 
members of the immediate Kung 
family living in the village. 

An investigation in Chufou of the 
Kung financial feud was conducted 
without much difficulty, except. that 
the witness for the defense could not 
be heard. Kung Ling-~hsu, younger 
uncle, is the officially appointed 
guardian of the memorials to the 
sage. He was only too ready to dis- 
cuss the situation on, which he. had 
very definite opinions, inasmuch as 
he is responsible for the preservation 
of the memorials to his famous an- 
ceStor, while the elder uncle holds 
the Kung purse strings.and, accord- 
ing to Kung Ling-hsu, holds them 
altogether too tightly. 

Gifts of Emperors 

In memory of Confucius his de- 
scendants hkave.been honored again 
and again by gifts from.the emperors 
of China. For the most’ part’ these 
gifts have consisted of land which is 
held by the direct lineal descendant 
of the sage, so that toflay the Kung 
family -is very wealthy. Since the 
establishment of therChinese Republic 
in 1911 a grant of $2000 Mexican has 
alsa been’ given the family in addition 
‘te ‘a fund of $4000 annually -for the 
pay of the soldiers assigned to guard- 
. Ing. the relics. of Confucius. All of 
this money is held in trust by the 
eider uncle- until the youthful Kung 
“tomes of age. . 

. Kung Ling-yu says the elder uncle in 
question is miserly and selfish, that 
‘he ig using the money for his own 
~ purposes and withholding it from the 
_ blegitimate uses to which it should be 

put. All of the money in the posses- 
sion of the Kung family, says this 


zealous guardian of the memory of |. 


Confucius, has been given to it with 
‘the idea of honoring the memory of 
the Chinese sage, and it is fair neither. 
‘*to Confucius ngr to the Chinese peo- 
. ple to withhold money which is now 
‘absolutely necessary for the proper 
preservation of the memorials to him. 
It is Kung -Ling-hsu’s wish to keep 
things in the order in which they 
should be kept, to beautify the temple 
erected ‘to the memory of his ances- 
tor, and to preserve the many relics 
of: the sage’s life in Chufou. 

His only recourse if the situa- 
~ ion remains ag it now is, is to resign, 
. for he refuses to dishonor the mem- 
\ory of Confucius by having the build- 


,ings in his care gradually. decay and |’ 


“Sink into that.state of rnin common 
.to the Chinese temple. 

Kung Ling-hsu is himself an inter- 
esting figure. “A ‘cultured and refined 
Chinese, a returned student from 
Japan, he is a true representation of 
the Confucian school. His chief and 
‘Only interest is the proper preserva- 
tion of Chufou as the birthpiace and 
home of the man who more than any 
other in the four thousand years of 
China’s history, has influenced the 
‘lives of her people. 


The Head of the House 


Perhaps of more interest than Kung} 


Ling-yu is the head of the family, Duke 
Kung Te-cheng. the seventy-seventh 
direct descendant of Confucius. The 
title of Duke was bestowed on the 
Kungs In 1055. the Chinese title being 
Yen-sheng Kung, or “Duke of Prolific 
Holiness.” This title has been held 
by the head of the Kung family since 
that day but their position of honor 
and respect may be traced much fur- 
ther back. Exempt from all taxation, 
under the Manchus holding a position 


~- at edurt second only to the imperial 


princes enriched by successive em- 
perors, including Kubla Khan, and in 
their native village as throughout 
China held in the greatest possible 
respect, the hereditary Duke Confu- 
cius holds a .position in Chinese life 
which cannot be affected by revolu- 
tion or change of government; The 
seventy-seventh direct lineal descend- 
ant of Confucius will be an influential 
personage in Chinese Hfe when he be- 
comes somewhat older. 

Few foreigners have entered the 
Kung home which adjoins the great 
Confucian temple. It is rich in relics 
of Confucius and in presents from 
China’s emperors. Vases of the Chou 
Dynasty—-3000 years old—the court 
headdress worn in the days of the 
Mings, a portrait painted from life 
of Kubla Khan, and robes: of the em- 
perors are among the treasures care- 
fully preserved by the Kungs. The 
home itself is the usual Chinese house 
with its many courts and surround- 
' {ng rooms, and servants and poor fe- 


which he is said to have taught, with 
its bell and drum for awakening 
sleeping pupils, must be preserved 
from further ruin; the well from 
which he daily drew water, with its 
famous sounding stones of which the 
secret is now lost, must not be allowed 
to be chipped or marked. The temple, 
with its marvelous carved stone pil- 
lars; marble stairs and ramps, curv- 
ing green-tiled roofs, wood carvings, 
sacrifigial vessels, and statue of Con- 
fucius, is not in that state of repair 
which its guardian would like to see 
it in, and he well remembers the 
sage’s emphasis on filial piety as ex- 
pressed in reverence and honor for 
one’s ancestors. 

The prophet is with considerable 
honor in his own country and the peo- 
ple of Shantung are becoming in- 
terested in this question of preserving 
the beauty of China’s finest temple. 
Since the riches of the Kung family 
were given them for the sake of their 
common ancestor, Confucius, it seems 
logical to the Chinese that whatever 
is necessary for the preservation of 
the tomb and of the temple of Con- 
fucius be used for that purpose. The 
plea advanced by the guardian that 


given directly to him rather than in- 
directly. through Kung Ling-yu, is 


finding considerable favor. The 
younger uncle has the entire support 
of the villagers of Chufou, one of his 
strongest sponsors is the native Chris- 
tian preacher of the village, and the 
Government is to be petitioned to give 
its funds directly to the appointed 
guardian of the temple. 

Visitors to Chufou, though there are 
now few foreigners who make the 
rather difficult trip, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the awe and respect 
in which Confucius is held by the 
Chinese as exemplified by the beauti- 
ful memorials erected to him in his 
home. In China, and also in Japan, he 
is regarded as the great teacher of the 


rule of life. That his descendants may 


appreciate their trust and responsi- 


the official funds for their upkeep be, 


Kung Ling-hsu, Custodian of the Memorials 


bility, settle their financial differences, 
and turn to the teachings of their com- 
mon ancestor and in the light of his 
admonitions as to duty toward one’s 
ancestors, administer the memorials 
to Confucius in his home in Chufou, is 
now the fervent wish of all those 
Chinese who look upon Kung Fu-tze as 
their guide through life. 


Special Delivery Speed 
The issuance of a new special de- 
livery stamp by the United States Post 
Office Department on which the motor- 
eycle takes the place of the bicycle 
has roused Pro and Con to a lively 


argument. 

Says Pro, with a smile: At last we 
see some speed in the special delivery 
mail service. Henceforth, although 
we know the rural free delivery man 


| will deposit the blue stamped envelope 


. 
~ 


“ eepigs 
in the roadside box just as always, or 


4 


a man on foot will in the due course 
of his special delivery round reach 
the city house, the stamp itself will 
be worth 10 cents with its suggestion 
of dispatch. If the engraving depart- 
ment reglizes the need of greater 
speed, why may not the local post of- 
fices in time? Here is a realism, 
closely allied with idealism—the high- 
est form of art. 

Con, however, wisely shakes. his 
head: Think of substituting a greasy, 
dirty old motorcycle for the clean, 
trim bicycle with the alert boy stand- 
ing by: its side! One can think of the 


motor only as an instrument of aim- 
less, reckless haste through. crowded 


co 


streets or along dusty roadways. The 
bicycle is quite different. It is light, 
noiseless, and altogether more gen- 
teel, making no effort to appear to ‘be 
more than it is and accomplishing 


Giant Airplanes 


T IS hardly possible for the most 
| imaginative aeronautical enthusi- 
ast to look forward to a time when 
the airplane will have reached dimen- 
sions commensurate with those al- 
ready attained by the airship. The 


lighter-than-air craft has inherent ad-° 


vantages, when enormous sizes are in 
view, which can hardly be counter- 
balanced by any technical skill that 
may be applied to the improvement of 
tte heavier-than-air types. The most 
evident of these advantages is that the 


lift of an airship, depending on the 
volume of gas contained in the en- 
velope, goes up in proportion to the 
cube of the dimensions, while the lift 
of the airplane, dependent on the area 
of the wings, varies only in propor- 
tion to the square of the dimensions, 
That is to say, doubling the length, 
span, and all other dimensions would 
increase the lift of an airship eight- 
fold, while the carrying power of the 
airplane under given conditions would 
be. multiplied only by four. Since the 
weight of the airplane _ structure 
would go up more rapidly than the 
lift if the large and small machines 
were of the same type and constructed 
in the same way, it is evident that, in 
theory at least, there is a limiting size 
beyond which an airplane would be 
unable to lift its own weight, to say 


| nothing of any useful load. 


Notwithstanding this handicap, 
however; improvements in design 
practice and in the methods and ma- 
terials of construction of heavier- 
than-air craft have been such that it 
has been possible to build and use 
them in sizes which were regarded as 
far beyond the bounds of practicality 
only a few years ago. In 1910, when 
aviation competitions were just be- 
ginning, one of the most distinguished 
of early aircraft constructors. de- 
clared himself satisfied that it would 
never be possible to exceed a span of 
100 feet with the type of airplane 
then known, yet the first crossing of 
the Atlantic by air was made with an 
airplane which exceeded by 25 per 
cent the limiting dimensions thus 
boldly laid down. -The increase in 
size has been due in part to improve- 
ments in efficiency from an. aerody- 
namfc standpoint, but much more 
important factors have been the use 
of new structural arrangements and 
the giving of more careful attention 


‘to the efficient distribution of weight. 


High Speed With Small Craft 
Before entering into a _ detailed 
technical discussion question natur- 
ally srises as to what the limits of 
size are, if any such limits really do 
exist. The largest airplanes that 


have been built and flown up to the 


present time have measured about 
150 feet from tip to tip of the wings, 
while the’ total weight carried in 


flight has been in the neighborhood 


of 17 tons. As illustrating the 
breadth of the gap, already alluded 
to, between the maximum size of the 
airplane and that of the airship, it 
may be pointed out that a total lift 
of 70 tons is commonplace for a rigid 
airship. Tnere is no reason, how- 
ever, to set the limit on either type 
of aircraft at the point already at- 
tained, or indeed to impose a definite 
limy% at any point whatever at the 
present time. It takes a bold: man to 
set a marker in the path of progress 
and say; “Thus far, no farther, shalt 
thou go,” but it is at least possibie 
to predict that further development 
in the direction of increased size is 


much with little bluster. The bicycle 
may not run so fast as the motor- 
cyclé but it gets there just the same.| 
In my opinion the change is unwise 
and ill-advised. 


likely to be slow, both for technical 
and for economic reasons. 

The giant airplane must find its 
field in commercial transport if its 
development on a large scale is to 
continue, and the patronage attracted 
by air .transport enterprises at the 
| present time is not sufficient to justify: 
a.search for larger units than. those 
now: available. In: fact, one :-of : the 
greatest merits of the airplane for 
high-speed transportation is that .the 
units are so small that even a mod- 
erate amount of traffic makes it pos- 
sible to schedule frequent trips at 
short intervals and thus to avoid loss 
of time in waiting for a vehicle. In 
the past,.on land and sea, increased 
speed ‘has always meant increased 
size of unit. ‘The fastest ships are the 
large ones, the fastest trains are 
drawn. by specially powerful: and 
heavy locomotives. In the airplane 
alone high speed is: compatible with 
the use of small units, and this is an 
advantage which should not be lightly 
cast aside by ‘seeking for larger 
machines at the present time. The 
giant airplane in commerce will un- 
doubtedly come, for it has diatinct ad- 
vantages in reliability and in- economy 
of operation, as well as in-making it 
possible to offer the passengers com- 
forts and conveniences prohibited by 
lack of space on the smaller types, 
but the giant machine must wait on a 
public demand. 


Nevertheless, while granting that 
development toward iricreased size 
cannot be unduly hastened, it is in- 
‘teresting to ‘examine the present 
technical status of the giant airplane 
and to see what limitations are set on 
the’ type of construction eniployed, 
and also to gather, if possible, an idea 
of the probable trend of the develop- 
ment of large heavier-than-air craft in 
the ‘future. S 


Advantages in Great Size 
Large machines have -three: distinct 
advantages which go far to invalidate 
the theoretical limitations on the size 


attainable. First, and perhaps most 
fundaméntal, it is the rule in aero- 
navftics as elsewhere in engineering 
practice that a large structure can be 
more efficiently built than a small 
one because the details can be worked 
out with greater refinement on'a large’ 
scale. The structural efficiency of the 
Brooklyn Bridge is much greater than 
that of a footbridge spanning a brook| 
because the design is more elaborate, 
but no one would think of attempting, 
because of that fact, to make a foot- 
bridge as a scale model of the struc- 
ture which spans the East River. So 
complex a construction on sd small a 
scale would be impracticable even if 
money were no object., The same rule 
holds true for the airplane. It may 
be practical to make the: wing-spar in 
a single-passenger machine only by 
cutting ‘it from a single'solid piece of 
wood, but the corresponding part for 
an airplane of large size can be built 
me 0° many pieces, each designed to 
take efficiently the stress falling on 
it 


The second of the advantages inher- 
ent in the large airplane is that, as 
already suggested, the, weight can be 
better distributed. than on a@ small one.. 


ture of an airplane, the stresses which 
are ordinarily the critical factor in 
determining the limiting dimensions, 
are proportional to “the load that has 
to be transmitted through the wings 
themselves, 
tageous to balance the up and down 
loads directly against each other as 
far as possible. The up load is the 
lift due to the air pressure, and: is 
distributed nearly uniformly over the 


airplane and which will pro 


wing surface, while the down load is 
the weight of the structure itself and 
the attached loads. Direct balance 
can therefore be secured only by dis- 
tributing some of the weight ower the 
wings instead of concentrating it all 
in a central body. 

This distribution is most easily car- 
ried out by separating the power 
plants in a multi-engined airplane, 
mounting them at intervals along the 
wings, and such a practice has been 
followed in most of the large air- 
planes built up to the present time. 
The separation of the power plants 
has a certain drawback, however, in 
that engines out on the wings are 
not likely to receive as close attention 
or as frequent inspection from a 
mechanic as they would if all grouped 
together in one place. Also, the use 
of a number of engines uniformly 
spaced over a large part of the wing 
span, although ideal from the stand- 
point of thé ‘stresses in flight, is very 
bad in landing, the weight on the 
wings, causing them to whip down- 
ward. violently: when the wheels touch 
the ground. 
distribute the wheel impact between 


more than four points, and the effect- 


of a large concentrated load on the 
wings-at a point where there is no 
direct connection from the wheels 
may be to break the wings off down- 
ward even in a comparatively gentle 
landing. The arrangement of weight 
must, therefore, 
between the ideal for flight and that 
for landing, and the plan usually 
adopted is to arrange the engines, 
where there are more than two, in 
two or thrée groups, One group being 
placed on each wing and the third, if 
there are three, in the center. - If 
four engines are used, for example, 
two may be placed on each wing, 
either in tandem or side by side, or 
one on each wing and two in the 
center. Both arrangements ‘have been 
employed satisfactorily. In a very 
large airplane each group would con- 
sist of several engines and would 
have the continuous attention of a 
mechanic, who thus would not have 
to move all over the airplane. 


Variations in Placement 
Although ‘the arrangement just de- 


scribed is the commonest ‘one, others 
have frequently ‘been ‘employed. The 
two extremes are represented by the 


commercial monoplane recently built 


by the Zeppelin Company: at Staaken, 
having -four separate engines — dis- 
tributed along the leading edge of the. 
thick wing and completely housed in- 
side the wing so that only the propel- 
lers project from bulges on the lead- 
ing edge, and the giant machines built 
for the German army by the Linke- 
Hoffmann Company during the war. 


In. the Linke-Hoffmanns, efficient 


wefght distribution was neglected in/ 
favor of reliability and accessibility, 
the engines all -being placed together 


in the body and being geared to drive 
a single enormous propeller (some- 


‘times as much as 20. feet in.diameter). 


Finally, as:to materials, the. third 


point in. which the large airplane ap- 
pears to have somé advantage, it is 
found that there are some which are/ 


suited only for use in machines of 


considerable size, and the use of which 
becomes more 
the size. becomes larger. This is 
notably the case with. metals. It is 
‘almost impracticable to make a very 
small airplane of metal, and an all- 
metal machine of minute size is certain 
to-be heavier than if it had been built 
of wood. Among the very large airs 
planes, however, the advantage is dis-| 


and more profitable as 


tinctly the other way, and the aerial 
giant of. the future fs ‘only likely to 
be realized by the fullest possible use 
of steel and aluminium... Ayother 
material which is familiar in small 


appear in the large one 


be handled reaches 10,000 Ibs, or more 
the landing shocks can be reduced and 


@ landing gear simplified, while its | === 
it is obviously advan-/rellability and iength | | 


, service are 
improved at the same time by doing 


away with the rubber and substituting’ | 
hydraulic shock absorbers, similar to| | 


those sometimes used on automobiles, 
backed by steel springs. 
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It is hardly possible to. 


be a compromise. 


the rubber | . 

Since the stresses in the wing struc-|im-the ghock absorbers. Rubber is 
‘very convenient for the absorbtion of | 
light shocks, but when the. weight to: 


rubber boots, fringe-mittens, all had 
their uses. There was another method 
in their madness however, beside 
adaptation to the elements. If a man 
wore a bright red cap he was con- 
spicuous from above; from the open 
windows of his office where youngsters 
crouched, inseparable from telephone 
receivers. Hence, flatly contrary to 
the custom of the American male race, 
there developed below a strife for look- 
ing different. There was a constant 
effort to wear something unusual; to 
“start a new custom,” as it was called. 

To the uninitiate what they were all 
doing down there on the pavement and 
just how they did it were mysteries. 
He, the uninitiate, would watch 200 
or 300 men using highly developed 
deaf-and-dumb codes to telephoned 
colleagues aloft; meanwhile addressing 
each other in meaningless sentences 
and monosyllables. He would observe 
occasional pauses seemingly without 
cause when for minutes together 
everyone loafed and yawned. Well, 
this odd spectacle has passed. I went 
over to the new Curb Market yester- 
day and the first thing that stunned me 
was the building itself looking like a 
cross between a typical upstate Car- 
negie library and a college gym- 
nasium. 

Nifty Gray Coats 

The next jolt , harder yet, was the 
garb of the ceed ch trad crediting 
my eyes Bd each . er wear- 
ing a nifty gray featherweight office 
coat. Later, below stairs, I came upon 
a spacious check room where straw 
hats and suit coats were carefully 
filed in exchange for the drab little 
coat worn upstairs. Verily, the hale 
old days are no more The new Curb 
Market is only a small edition of the 
Stock Exchange. But it can be noticed 
that not in such a twinkling have the 
personalities of the “floor men” 
changed. If ever there were blasé in- 
dividuals outside Bohemia, they are 
here. Blaséness sits upon them like 
a crown. They have the manner of 
being unacquainted with little in 
metropolitan affairs and surprised at 
nothing; yet egotism is no part of it. 
They are still addicted to the horse- 
play of other days—but only outside in 
the courtyard in breathing spells. 
They still show sporadic signs of that 
cleverness and quickness to carry out 
sudden stunts and adopt ludicrous 
fads. But the zest, we imagine, has 
departed with the wind and weather. 
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COLLEGE “SCHOOL, , AND~ 


LONGWOOD TENNIS 
IN FIRST ROUND 


Star Players Make Up Field of 
60 in Thirtieth Annual Tour- 


ney for Bowl 


Play in one of the country’s greatest 
tennis classics—the thirtieth annual 
Longwood challenge bowl tournament 
—began on the Chestnut Hill turf of 
the Longwood Cricket Club this after- 
noon. Never in the long history of 
the Bowl competition has the field 
been more representative of the best 


talent, five of the ranking Unjted 
States First Ten being in the arena, 
including world’s champion W. T. Til- 
den 2d, fresh from the clay-court vic- 
tory in the west, and in top form as 
his Saturday overthrown of Vincent 
Richards evidences. Six players are 
seeded in the draw, so that the best 
will not battle together in an inglori- 
ous first or second round. 

This year’s tourney will be played 
with facilities greatly improved over 
those of former years, for the new 
clubhouse on Hammond Street, di- 
rectly at the edge of the turf, will 
offer every convenience and comfort 
to both participants and spectators. 
The new building, which incorporates 
the old one, moved last February, is a 


rare example of the ideal clubhouse, '* 


wide verandas, general 
and modern arrange- 


with its 
spaciousness, 
ment. : | 
R. N. Williams 2d, former national 
champion, will compete, and has been 
placed in the opposite half of the 
draw from Tilden. The most logical 


forecast is that those two will meet | 


in the final, but there are a good many 
wielders of the racket between the 
first and final besides these above- 
named pair. Wallace F. Johnson of 


Philadelphia, L. B. Rice of Longwood, | 
Phillip Near of Oregon, for instance, | 


eae the next five games and, of 


course, the match. 

Mrs. Harry Bickle and Miss Hutch- 
ings, the finalists in the ladies’ 
open singles, again opposed each other 
in the ladies’ doubles and again 
triumphed. Mrs. Bickle and Miss 
Best, of Toronto, succeeded in re- 
taining their title in that class by 
winning from Miss Hutchings and 
Mrs. Wright of Ottawa by 6—3, 75. 
The games in the ladies’ doubles were 
among the most interesting fixtures 
of the afternoon’s play. The games 
were al] close and fast and at no time 
were the winners or supporters confi- 
dent of victory. An unusually large 
gallery followed the plays. The 
summary: 

CANADIAN LAWN TENNIS CHAM: 
PIONSHIPS 
LADIES’ OPEN SINGLES—Final Round 

Mrs. Harry Bickle, Toronto, defeated 
Miss Hutchings, Bermuda, 6—4, 6—1. 

MEN’S OPEN SINGLES—Final Round 

Frank T. Anderson, New York, defeated 
Robert Baird, Toronto, 6—3, 6—4, 6—3. 
LADIES’ DOUBLES OPEN—Final Round 

Miss Best and Mrs. Bickle, Toronto, 
defeated Miss Hutchings, Bermuda, and 
Mrs. Wright, Ottawa, 6—3, 7—5. 

MEN’S OPEN DOUBLES—Final Round 

F. G. Anderson Sr. and Frank T. And- 
erson, New York, defeated A. S. Milne 
and G. Peers, Vancouver, 6—4, 6—2, 1—6, 
5—7, 6—4. 

MIXED DOUBLES—Final Round 

Miss Hutchings and Verley, Vancouver, 
defeated Mrs. E. MacDonald and Rich- 
ards, Vancouver, 7—5, 6—1, 6—3. 

MEN’S HANDICAP—Final Round 

E. V. Rechnitzer, London, defeated Ian 
MacLachlin, Toronto, 6—2, 9—7. 

LADIES’ HANDICAP—Final Round 
Miss L. Steers, Ottawa, defeated Miss 
Irene W. Seward, Toronto, 4—6, 6—4, 6—0. 


WESTERN GOLF WIN 
FOR R. E. KNEPPER 


Takes Trans-Mississippi Title 
| From Von Elm, 5 and 4, in 
Final at Omaha 


are all capable of calling forth a. 


Tilden-beating game if they happen | 
to strike tiptop form. 

The majority of the 60 players en- 
tered are New Englanders, but, all in 
all, the Hst is a surprisingly cosmo- 
nolitan one. E. P. Larned, the great- 
est repeater on the Bowl, will play 
this year in an attempt to put an- 
other notch in the trophy. The chal- 
lenge round has been done away with. 

W. M. Johnston’s appearance is still 
uncertain, but he is expected to be on 
hand to complete the field of the tour- 
nament which virtually will have na- 
tional championship flavor. 

The turf at the Hammond Street 
courts was in pretty poor shape this 
spring, due to the effect of the win- 
ter’s ice coating, which the sun melted 
jn spots with a burning-out effect, but 
after over two months’ work, the 
surface is just about all that a tennis 
ball could ask to bounce from. The 


match schedule for today follows: 
RST ROUND 
32 P. M. ll Chapin v. W. I. Badger Jr. 
3 P. M.—Philip Bettens v. W. H. Abbott. 
3 P. M.—G. Uchiyama v. Edwin P. 


| OMAHA, Neb., July 15—R. E. Knep- 


‘per completely outclassed George von | 


Elm today in the Trans-Mississippi 

Golf Association tournament and cap- 

tured the championship, 5 and 4. 
Knepper showed to the better ad- 


vantage with every club, though it. 


must be confessed that even he was) 
not playing world-beating golf. Von 
Elm, who was defending his title, won 
last year in Denver, Col., seemed to 
have lost his touch completely. 

Knepper played 19 of the 32 holes 
in par, five in less than par and eight 
in above par. Von Elm shot 12 in par, 
six in less than par and 14 in more 
than par. Par for the 32 is 160. 
Knepper traveled it in 168 and Von 
Elm in 171. So there was nothing in 
the performance to go down in history. 
There was but one eagle shot in the 
whole show, that by Knepper on the 
fourteenth when he took a 3 on par 5 
hole. 

At the end of the morning 18, Von 
Elm was seven to the bad. In the 
afternoon he cut this down to four at 


Larned. 
M.—Perlie B. Fallon ae Pee S 
. L. Beals v. Malcolm T. Hill. 


. A. Cameron v. Willard W. 


W. Niles v. M. Hill, Jr. 
. H. Chapin v. Drexel Biddle. 
. B. Wyman v. C. T. Martin. 
. Hinckley v. A. C. Butler 
. B. Rice v. F. C. Inman. 
. C. Bray v. Milo G. Miller. 
. B. Plimpton v. H. L. John- 
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| . H. Smith v. H. F. Prescott. 
. M. medi N. Williams 2d v. Josiah 
eelwright. 

3 P. M.—Craig Biddle v. Victor Hock- 
mever. 

3 P. M.—Craig Biddle Jr. v. C. O. Wel- 
lington. 
P. M.—C. G. Plimpton v. James Davies. 
P. M.—Phil Neer v. C. B. Wilbar. 
P. M.—G. Stadel v. H. B. Shaw. 

3 P. M.—David 8S. Niles v. Arthur In- 
graham, Jr. 

4 P. M.—A. H. Chapin Jr. 
Harris. 
4 P. M.—Wallace F. Johnson v. John 

Nicholl. 

Py P. M.—H. C. Johnson v. E. B. Bene- 

et. 

2 P. M.—D. Oakes v. Frank H. God- 
frey. 

4 P. M.—Car!l Fischer v. G. W. Wight- 
man. 

2 P. M.—Boon C. Pitrachart v. Walter 
Roberts. 

3 P. M.—D. H. Martin v. J. W. 

SECOND ROUND 

4P. M.—W. T. Tilden 2d v. 
(Tuesday). 

4 P. M.—B. Tunis v. Horace Taylor. 


ANDERSONS WIN IN, 
CANADIAN TENNIS: 


TORONTO, July 16 (Special)—For 
the second successive time the honors 
in the men’s open singles of the Ca- 
nadian Lawn Tennis Association cham- 
pionships, the finals of which were 
played here on Saturday, went to an 
American. The new title holder is 
Frank T. Anderson of New York. He 
defeated Robert Baird of this city in 
straight sets, 6—3, 6—4, 6—3. Frank 
T. Anderson also figured in the final 
of the men’s doubles for he and his 
father defeated A. S. Milne and G. 
Peers, both of Vancouver, 6—4, 6—2, 
1—6, 5—-7 and 6—4. Canada’s repre- 
sentative in the ladies open singles, 
Mrs. Harry Bickle successfully de- 
fended her title, disposing of Miss 
Hutchings in straight sets, 6—4, 6—1. 

In the final of the men’s open 
singles, Frank T. Anderson had very 
little difficulty in winning the first and 
third set. In the second set Baird 
played exceptionally well, winning the 
first three games. The next three 
went to Anderson. Baird tied the 
score at 4-all, but in the next two 
games the American’s terrific volley- 
ing and smashing told and the former 
went down to defeat in both those 
fixtures. 

It was Frank T. Anderson’s work 
that featured in the final of the meh’s 
doubles. The games was very excit- 
ing and the Vancouver players, Milne 
and Peers, gave the Andersons, father 
and son, a hard battle. 

ngs looked ‘bad for the New 
York ‘players in the fourth set. F. G. 
Anderson, Sr., appeared to weaken 
suddenly. The elder Anderson came 
back, however, in the early part of the 
fifth set fust as the Vancouver play- 
ers began to get slightly erratic. Both 
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the twenty-third hole, but it was a dis- 
mal effort and the gallery, estimated 
at 1500, knew that in a few strokes 
more a new Trans-Mississippi golf 
king would be crowned. As Knepper’s 
putt sank in Number 14, Von Elm 
walked to him with outstretched hand. 

As the championship finals opened 
in the morning of a rather windy, hot 
day, both men did some wild shooting, 
Knepper starting with a bad hook, and 
following this with a.pull that sent 
him over on to the seventeenth fair- 
way. Von Elm had whacked two 
pretty woods down the course, and all 
looked well for him tilk Knepper 
played his third iron from under the 
branches of one tree over those of 
another for a place on the green, and 
eventually garnered the hole, 5 to 6. 

Knepper’s drive on the third went 
out into a wheat field and his second 
left him in that field. Von Elm’s 
second also put him into an agricul- 
tural location. Rudy finally missed an 
easy putt from a half stymie and Von 
Elm sunk his five, winning the hole. 

Von Elm overdrove the island fifth 
and landed on a fuzzy terrace while 
Knepper was on the green. Von 
Elm’s out was short and he missed a 
long third while Knepper had no 
trouble in going down for a three 
againts Von Elm’s four. 

On the sixth, Von Elm gave the 
gasping gallery a glimpse of his real 
form for he jammed up a mashie ap- 
proach to a blind green that fell but 
10 feet from the needle and he holed 
his three against Knepper’s par four. 
Matters were even. 

Number seven saw Von Elm put his 
iron into the short trap, get a mod- 
erate out and still bring away, miss 
his putt for a three. Knepper was near 
the hole with his first and had an easy 
three putting him one up. He was 
never again headed. Von Elm lost 
holes against good and bad shooting 
and was three down at the turn. Col- 
onel Bogie must have felt indignant at 
some of.the shots of Von Elm, and 
Knepper at times wasn’t any better. 

Next year’s tournament wil] be 
held on the course of the Sioux City 
Country Club, Iowa, according to J. 
R. Lemist, the retiring president. 
The summary: 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Final Round =. 

R. E. Knepper, Sioux City, defeated 

George Van Elm, Salt Lake City, 5 and 4. 


— = 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION STANDING 
Lost F.C. 

34 .614 
.598 
.559 
524 
.516 
.430 
411 
.306 


Indianapolis 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 
Kansas City . 
Columbug 
Toledo 


RESULTS SATURDAY - 
Toledo 7, Columbus 3. 
Kansas City 10. Milwaukee 5., 
Louisville 6, Indianapolis. 5. 
St. Paul at Minneapolis postponed. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
Toledo 8, Columbus 3 (first game). 
Columbus 11, Toledo 4 (gecond game). 
Milwaukee 10, Kansas City 4 (first 
game). 
Milwaukee 8, Kansas City 6 (second 
game). 
Louisville 4, Indianapolis 3. 


Andersons played strongly and they; 


Minneapolis 13, St. Paul 6. 
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New U. S. Open Golf Champion 


Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Eugene Sarazen 


| Leads Field of the World’s Best Golf Players at Skokie C ouniry C lub, Chicago 


FAME WAITS ON 


YOUNG SARAZEN 


21-Year Old Golfer Takes U. S. 
Open Golf Title in Competi- 
tion. With World’s Best 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, July 17—Smiling like 
sunrise on a sea strewn with the 
wreckage of the world’s best golfing 
craft, Engene Sarazen of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a professional, who only a few 
years ago was a caddy, stretched out 
his hand here Saturday and accepted 
the cup that signified victory for his 
score of 288 in the twenty-seventh an- 
nual United States open golf cham- 
pionship. 

Sarazen took the center of the stage 
while former winners of that and of 
other famous titles were among the 
spectators. J. M. Barnes of Pelham 
Bay, New York, whose defense of the 
crown was unsuccessful, did not even 
finish in the money. W. C. Hagen of 
Detroit, Mich., twice former champion 
and now British open champion, was 
forced to be content with fifth place 
for his score of 291. Charles Evan, 
Jr., of Chicago, also a former winner 
of the title, placed outside the prizes. 

Two others, whose names were 
never before seen in:.the list of leaders 
in the open championship, tied for the 
runner-up honors at 289. They are 
R. T. Jones Jr., the amateur from 
Atlanta, Ga,, and J. L. Black, the pro- 
fessional of. Oakland, Cal., who came 
from behind on Friday to lead the 


stroke short of ‘the championship. 

Sarazen was not a favorite, though 
many of those acquainted. with -his 
rapid. rise in the world of golf as- 
serted they were not surprised at the 
splendid finish he made. Yet he had 
no gallery whatever Saturday morn- 
ing, and only a handful on his first 
nine in the afternoon. There were 
some 10,000 spectators marching in 
platoon, company, and regimental 
waves over the course. Where gen, 
Jones and Black were given the ranks 
of colonels and generals by the size 
of their commands, Sarazen was rated 
as a mere duty sergeant with his 
squad. 

When he finished the first nine in 
the afternoon, however, and it was 
announced that he had negotiated the 
stretch in 33, placing him 1 up on 
W. E. Melhorn of Shreveport, La., who 
was leading and had preceded him by 
15 minutes over the course with a 38, 
Sarazen’s following trebled. Knowing 
that he was in the lead on the start 
of his second nine, even then only a 
comparative handful of followers 


scoring for a day, only to fall one, 


thought it worth while to. watch him. 


The spectators kept flocking to the 
massed battalions of Hagen, Jones, 
and Black. 


On that second nine Sarazen shot 
flawless golf, coming home in 35, one 
under par.~ His total for the round 
was 68, two under par. Hagen made 
the only other 68 of the championship 
round, on Friday. Sarazen drove to 
perfection; J. J. Farrell of New York, 
who was paired with him, got better 
distance, but Sarazen was always on 
the green with him on the second shot. 
Sarazen’s approaches were brilliant. 
His putting was the only department 
in which he lacked anything of the 
possible. On the tenth hole he took 
three putts, on the thirteenth one, and 
on all the rest two. 

It is said that the deflection of a 
hair in one of Jones’ putts might have 
won him the championship. But a 
favorable deflection in any one of 
three memorable one’s of Sarazén 
would have put him that much ahead; 
the “ifs” work both ways. He rimmed 
the cup with an eight-foot putt on the 
tenth, missing by an inch on the 
seventeenth, and similarly on the 
eighteenth. 


Melhorn, who took the lead early 
Saturday with a round of 72 for a 
total of 216, and Jones with a 70 for 
the same total, had four strokes ad- 
vantage over Sarazen, who brought in 
a 75 for a total of 220. Blaek had a 
three-stroke advantage with 217, his 
morning round being 75 also.’ But in 
the afternoon, Jones took 73, Black 72, 
and Melhorn 74, while Sarazen shot 
a 68. 

The afternoon cards, which decided 
the championship, follow: 

Sarazen, out ... 
Jones, out 
Black, out 
Melhorn, out .... 
Sarazen, in 
Jones, in 

Black, in 


PACIFIC COAST STANDING 


San Francisco 
Vernon 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


Vernon 10 Salt Lake 6 (first). 
Sait Lake 6, Vernon 5 (second). 
San Francisco 4, Seattle 3. 
Sacramento 4, Oakland 3. 

Los Angeles 2, Portland 0. 


RESULTS SUNDAY 


Salt Lake 13, Vernon 4 (first game). 

Vernon 26, Salt Lake 11 (second game). 
Los Angeles 5, Portland 1 (first game). 
Los Angeles 6, Portland 5 (second game). 
‘Oakland 6, Sacramento 4 (first game). 
Oakland 9, Sacramento-6 (second game). 
San Francisco 9, Seattle 3 (first game). 
San Francisco 6, Seattle 0 (second game). 


Australia, France, Spain and Bnit- 
ish Isles Remain Out of 14 
Challengers 


’ 
NEW YORK July 17—Of the 14 
nations which challenged the United 


bolic of the world’s tennis champion- 
ship, only four remain as possible 


contenders—Australia, France, Spain 
and the British Isles. 

Since the tennis season began six 
nations have been eliminated by de- 
feats on the court—Belgium, Ru- 
mania, Denmark, Tzechosiovakia, 
India and Italy—and the other four 
for various reasons eliminated them- 
selves through defaults, the main ex- 
cuse being the enormous expense of 
transporting a team. 

All the first and second round pre- 
liminary’: matches were played in 
Europe, too far away from Canada, 
Hawaii, the Philippines and Japan for 
those nations to send representatives; 
but three of the four remaining 
matches, and poss‘bly all of them, will 
be staged in the United States. 

The American Davis Cup Committee 
will attempt late this week to close 
the few loose ends that will bind one 
of the most colorful tennis seasons in 
American annals and to do the most 
difficult job of all—select the team that 
will defend the nation at the net. 
Four players probably will be chosen 
—two singles and two doubles play- 
ers. : 
| Selections seems to, be centered 
about W. T. Tilden, 2d, American 
champion who did not defend his 
right to the world’s title at Wimble- 
‘don this year. W. M. Johnston of Cal- 


FINAL SCORES IN UNITED STATES OPEN GOLF TOURNEY AT SK@KIE 


Bugene Sarazen, Pittsburgh -........ . 


John L. Black, Oakland, Cal 
*Robert T. Jones Jr., 

W. E. Melhorn, Shreveport, La 
Walter C. Hagen, New York..... pee 
George Duncan, England 

Leo Diegel, New Orleans 

M. J. Brddy, Detroit 

John Golden, Tuxedo, 

Jock Hutchison Glen View, ‘Chicago 
Lawrence Aytoh, Evanston, Il. 

J. J. Farrell, Quaker Ridge, N. Y. 
R. G. MacDonald, Chicago 

J. H. Kirkwood, Australia 
*Charles Evans Jr., Chicago........ ee 
Cc. W. Hackney, Atiantic City: 
Abe Mitchell, Bngland 

*Jesse P. Guilford, Boston 

J. M. Barnes, Pelham, N. Y. 

W. I. Hunter, England 

Fred J. Wright Jr.. California 

F. A. Godschaux, New Orleans ... 


*Amateur. 


Saturday 
rounds 
Ist 2d Total 

67—288 

—289 
69—289 
74—290 

—291 
73—297 
71—297 
76—298 
71—298 
75—298 
73—299 
75—299 
76—300 
74—300 
80—302 
Ti—303 
73-—303 
78—305 
80-—306 
80—306 
80—306 
85—321 


Friday 


ifornia, former national champion, 
|W. M. Washburn of New York, R. N. 
Williams 2d, of Boston, and Vincent 
Richards of Yonkers. The first two 
are certain. The first four made up 
the team last year. 

This history of the four surviving 
teams so far is: 

France won by default from Canada 
and then defeated Denmark; Austra- 
lia won from Belgium and then from 
Tzechoslovakia; Spain won by default 
from the Philippines and then de- 
feated India; the British Isles drew 
a bye in the first round and then de- 
feated Italy. The winner of the France- 
Australia match will meet the victor 
in. the Spain-British Isles match in 
the United States. 

Tne Australasians are considered 
the ‘more formidable. On the team 
fare J. L. Patterson, who won the 
world’s singles championship at Wim- 
bledon; J. O. Anderson, who, with 
Randolph Lycett of England, won the 
doubles, and Patrick O’Hara Wood, 
who, with Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen, won- 
the mixed doubles championship at 
Wimbledon. 

The French and Spanish teams of 
Cochet and Borotra and Count de 


Gomar, Manuel Alonzo and E. Flaquer, | 


respectively, are made up of bril- 
liantly playing young men. The Brit- 
ish team that defeated Italy was com- 
posed of F. G. Lowe, A. R. Kingscote 
and F. Riseley. 

A detailed history. of the matches 
so far follows: 

FIRST ROUND 


France defeated Canada, default. 

Spain defeated Philippines, default. 

British Isles drew bye. 

Austrajia defeated Belgium; G. L. Pat- 
terson defeated D. J. Washer, 6—2, 6—4, 
6—4; J. O. Anderson defeated D. G. Wat- 
son, 6—2, 6—1, 6-2; Anderson and Pat- 
rick O’Hara Wood defeated Washer and: 
Watson, 6—1, 6—2, 4—6, 7—9, 7—5; Ander- 
son defeated Washer, 6—4, 6—3, 6—2. 

India defeated Rumania; A. A. Fyzee de- 
feated N. Mishu, 3—6, 4—6, 6—4, 6—4, 6—0: 
A. H. FFyzee defeated I. M. Stern, 6—0, 
6—1, 6—1; A. .H. Fyzee and D. R. Swami 
defeated Mishu and Stern, 6—2, 6—4, 6—0; 
A. H. Fyzee defeated N. Mishu, 4—6, 6—1, 
6—1, 7—5; A. A. Fy zee defeated Stern, 
6—2, 6—1, 6—1. 

Tzechoslovakia defeated Hawaii, de- 
fault. 

Italy defeated Japan. 

Tzechoslovakia defeated Hawaii, 
fault. 

Italy defeated Japan, default. 

Denmark drew bye. 


SECOND ROUND 


France defeated Denmark; Cochet de- 
feated Tegner, 7—5, 6—2, 9—7; Borotra 
defeated Ingersley 6—3, 8—6, 6—4; Cochet 
and Borotra defeated Tegner and Wurm, 
3—6, 6—2, 2—6, 10—8, 6—2. 

Spain defeated India. 
defeated Dr. A. A. Fyzee 1—6, 6—2, 6—3, 
0—6, 6—1. M. Alonzo defeated A. H. 
Fyzee 6—1, 6—2, 6—2. 
and R. Ranaswani defeated Count de 
Gomar and E. Flaquer 3—6, 7—5, 11—9, 
8—10, 6—4. Count de Gomar defeated 
Dr. A. A. Fyzee 6—1, 6—3, 3—6, 6—~3. 

British Isles defeated Italy. F. G. Lowe 
defeated Count Dirobecco 6—1, 6—3, 6—1. 
A. R. Kingscote defeated C. Colombo 7—5, 
6—4, 6—1. Kingscote and F. Riseley de- 
feated Colombo and Dirobecco 6—1, 6—4, 
6—0. 

Australia defeated Tzechoslovakia. J. 
O. Anderson defeated K. Ardelt 7—5, 6—4, 
6—4. G. L. Patterson defeated F. Rohier 
6—1, 6—3, 3—6, 6—2. Patterson and 
O'Hara Wood defeated Ardelt and Rohier 
9—7, 


DRAW FOR WOMEN’S 
INVITATION TENNIS 


NEWPORT, R. I., July 16—The draw 
for the women’s invitation tennis tour-~ 
nament that starts on the Newport 


Cdsino courts tomorrow morning was 
made late this afternoon. 


de- 


Rosamond Newton of Boston will meet 
Mrs. Benjamin Briggs, Mrs. Barger 
Wallach will meet Mrs. Culver Mc- 
Williams of Cedarhurst, L. I., Mrs. 
N. W. Niles meets Miss: Helen Wills of 
California and Miss L. H. Bancroft, 
recent winner of the Rhode Island 
state tournament, will meet the win- 
ner of the latter match. 

In the doubles, which are to be 
played in the afternoon,. Mrs. L- G. 
Morris and Mrs. George Widener are 
paired against Mrs. Briggs and Mrs., 
Arthur Scott Burden, Mrs. Niles and 
Mrs. Henry G. Gray are paired with 
Mis> Bancroft and Miss Florence 
Loew,’ Mrs. Wallach and Mrs. William 
Goadby will meet the winners of the 
first match and Miss Newton and Mrs. 
McWilliams will meet the winners of 


jthe second match. 


States to defend the Davis Cup, 8yM-/ Mrs. F. H. 


Count de Gomar} 


Dr. A. A. Fyzee| D 


In the first round of the singles Miss } 


defeated Miss. ancroft and 

for the mixed doubles Bes th ae 
All French automobile road and 
Prix records were broken Satur- 
day when Felix janes | won the eighth 
Grand Prix automobile race. His time 
for the distance of a fraction under 500 
miles was 6h. 17m. 2s., breaking the 
record established by, James Murphy, 
United States, ear’ . 


senger automobiles y ; 

the course of a little less than 441 miles 
in 6h. 36m. 8 2-48. Duray Aniatied | 
second. 

The star team of the New York 
Women’s Swimming Association, which 
started its Canadian tor at St. John’s, 
N._B., Saturday, by breaking two out- 
door records, will continue this week its 
exhibitions at various dominion points. 
Miss Gertrude Ederle clipped 14 4-5s. 
from the Canadian 100-yard mark 
when she negotiated the distance at 
Lilly Lake in 1Im.-11 4-5s.; While the 
relay quartet shattered the Canadian 
400-yard relay record by 1m. 82 3-5z., 
covering the course in 5m. 4-58. The 
members of the team were Miss Ederle, 
Miss Aileen Riggin, Olympic fancy div- 
ing champion; Miss Doris O’Mara and 
Mrs. C. B. Clune.- The meet was held 
under the sanction of the Canadian 
Amateur Swimming Association. 


The Yalé-Harvard tennis team. de- 
feated All-Engiand Saturday at Wim- 
bledon, 4 matches to 2. 

Henri Cochet, Andre Gobart, Gobert, 
Jean Brugnon and Jean Borotra have 
been definitely’ chosen as members of 
the French Davis Cup team. They will 
sail for New York on July 22 on the 
steamer Paris, to meet the Australasian 
team on the courts of thé Longwood 
Cricket Club, Chestnut Hill, Mass., on 
August 10. They are captained by A. 
H. Muhr. 

The Irish international tradk and 
field games scheduled for Dublin, Aug. 
6 and 14 have been postponed for one 
year according to a cablegram received 
by Murray Hulbert, president of the 
New York Board of Aldermen, and a 
member of the Amateur Athletic 
Union Committee on the Irish games. 
The meet was postponed because of the 
unsettled conditions.in Ireland. 

Advices from Chicago state sits 
‘Roger Conti, the young prof. nal 
balkline billfard champion .of France, 
has officially waived his right to chal-. 
lenge Jacob Sc er for _ world’s 
18.2 championship. Conti, who finished 
fourth in the in ational tournament 
at Chicago last It, was next in line 
to play Schaefer for the title, Sigg casio 
having successfully defended po oars 
against W. Fees ean vand. W 
Cochran, who finished second and third, 
respectively, in-the tournament. Conti's 
action is in accord with the movement 
to have all those who are in line to | 
challenge waive their right to to do so, 


— international tournament next 
a 

Charles Toth, the Boston swimmer 
who sailed recently for England to be- 
gin final preparations for the English 
Channel swirh,: will have a rival inf 
Samuel Richards, re Bostonian 
and clubmate at the L Street baths. 
Richards plans to sail Tuesday on the 
Winifredian. 
All deubt_ as to the tennis tone of 
Mrs. May Sutton Bundy has been dis- 
pelled upon. the receipt of a telegram 
by J. 8. Myrick, president of the United 
States Lawn Tennis 
ing that Mrs. 
New York about July 22. , 
Henry is coniing east with Mrs. Bundy, 
and they expect to play in several of 
the grass court tournaments preceding 
the women’s. national championship. 

Miss Helen Wainwright New 
York, onesof the greatest all-round 
women-swimmers in the United States,. 
is the first to give assurancé that. she 
will be a competitor in the J. P. ‘Day 
international océan cup race for 
women, which. will be held in New _ 
Th See re eabiae rs liga 

e first en came from Eng nd, 
wheh Miss Hilda James announced her 
intention of starting in the event. 
entry of Miss Wainwright means that 
two of the foremost women swimmefs 
of the United States and-Europe will 


polo match Saturday at Rumson, N. J., 


will not be counted in the Rumson 
tournament, but the first tournamem 
contest is scheduled be played today 
between the regular Rumson and Bryn 
Mawr teams. 

John Costello won the first sseninante 
run conducted by the newly organized 
American Distance Runners’ Assoécia- 
tion over the cinder path at Macomb’s 
am Park. Costello , started from 
scratch and won by 25 yards from 
Frank Masterson, who had an allow- 
ance of 50 yards. The winner’s time 
was 15m. 5ls. 

Cambridge University won the an- 
nual intervarsity polo match from Ox- 
ford University for the third succes- 
sive year, thus bringing its total vic- 
tories up to 20 as against 18 for Ox- 
ford. The score of the game, which 
was played during a shower, was 5 to 
1. Lord Hasting made Oxford's only 
goal. Lady Wimbourne presented the 
challenge cup to the winning team, 
which was made-up-of Sir Tonn Mil- 
bariks, W..H. Seott, the. Hon. Ivor 
Guest and R. B. Mosely. On the losing 
team, besides Lord Hastings, -were 
H. H. Howard, C. Carr-White, E. Hol- 
land-Martin. . 

Following the action of the trustees 
of the Ohio State. University in divid- 
ing the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation into two- sections, one for men 
and one for women, W. St. Johns, 
director of athiéties, that he 
will resign -if ig ianead ‘do not re- 
scind their ac action 


WESTERN LEAGUE STANDING 


. : Won Lost 
St. Joseph ..sesoces. 59 
Sioux. CUY «<cascusiécc 
eeeeeeaeeere 52 


Oklahoma City ...... 
Des Moines .......e.- 
SIONVOD aa kien een dead s 30 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Des Moines 6, Tulsa 1. 
Sioux City 5, St: Joseph 4. 
Omaha 9, Wichita 3.. 
Oklahoma City,'10, Denver 3. 

RESULTS SUNDAY 

Oklahoma City 6, Denver 1 (ist game). 
Denver 9, Oklahéma City 3 (2d game). 
Wichita 6, Omaha 2 (ist game). 
Omaha 7, Wichita 5 (2d game). 
Sioux City 9, St. Joséph 8 (ist game). 


Detrok .. 
Cleveland 
Washington 
Philadelphia ....>' 
Boston . 


thus paving the way for holding an- |} 


The}: 


meet. Both girls are still in their teens. |‘ 
Rumson defeated Bryn Mawr ‘in a 


dy the score of 15 goals to. This game ) 


LEAGUE STANDIN G 


: AMB UICAN 
Won - — 


53 St. Louis ~ “sete eee eee 50 
New York — \,.++ses 49 
Chicago 


Hee. geenwes 44 
eee eo fe aere 
he OPD. ue? 41 


eere~n ete 


rr 34 
gs ee AS nat ., % 
eect a 
RESULTS SA 4{URDAT 
Detroit 2, —— 0. 
W. Long 6. 
Cleveland jes % 0. , 
Chicago 3, New York 2 Cx) innings). 
RESULTS SUNDA} 


St. Louis 2, Washington 0. 
Chicago 4, New York 6. 


GAMES FOQR THE WEEK 
afonday—Detroit at Boston, Chicag., at 
New York, St. Logis at Washingt..,, 
Cleverand at Philadezghia. 

Tuesuagy—Detroit at Boston, Chicago at ‘ 
New Yok, St. Loufg jt oe 
pag pe gt Philadelphia. 

ednesda «—Chicago at Boston, Detroit 
at beso York. St. Louis at oy: 
Cleveland at \ashington. 
Thursday—Chrggo at Boston, 
at New York, St. Louis at Philadelphia 
Cleveland at baste ta 
New York, St. teu cat Ph * 

a 

Cleveland at W vad ae 


icago at 
at New York, 8t. Louis Prliadaigh ta 
Cleveland at Wash rca 


Five of the six games played in the 
American League over the weu-end 
resulted in shutouts, four of them, by 
a 2-to-0 score. On Saturday the 
Browns, after losing two out of thres - 
in its series at New York, dropped the . 


up Yankees, with the lead ule 
fared no better, falling 
Chicago White Sox in a 12-ir 
This Chicago-New York 


Mrs. Wiiliam | They 


its skidding career, 


Se % ake 
—~ “Es tS 3 
LANDIS f -EFUSE ag ® % 
: ne : "fos a Rees “3 
; s 
by at 
7 > 
. 


the Sanenedl code, ae tN ay 
M. Landis on Saturday . comes he. 
appeal for a rehearing” ‘of the. ¢ 
of W. H. Klepper and J. R. Brews i 
owners of the Portland, Ore., « ; 
the Pacific Coast League. 

In sustaining the diequalificetion of 
the two club own Commissioner . 


Landis stated there was no. cause. | ee 4 


modifying the orders entered. on. 

24, when Klepper and Brewster were 

judged ineligible until Aug. 1, and 
Player William Kenworthy was ed 
until 1924. - 

The club owners assert the com- 
missioner might publicly repriaand 
them but that he had eS: er 
punish only players. Landis 
Section Two of the code state 
his authority to “take and impose = 
any measures he deems : ees 
safeguard the integrity of ee Wt: 
“against any party thereto, any minor . 
league or club connected with the Na- | 
tional Association, or any individual.” : 


QUINLAN PUBLIC LINKS TITLIST 


Quinian of ro Club, is 
1922 New England public links 
pion, having defeated J. J. Reidy ot 
Worcester after a close match, on 


a young player of great promise 
lic link stars from all over the. ona 
pionship territory competed in | 
event, and it is planned to stagé a. 7 
ilar championship next year on one 

the municipal goif courses. 


Sioux ~ 15, St. Jospeh 1 (2d game). | 


opener at Washington, but the Femmete ] s al 


HARTFORD, Conn., July <a aa 2 “4 | 
Scarboro Golf 


+ a "” ean “League 
“ Side; - 


— 


~ COLLEGE, “SCHOOL, “AND — 


CARDINALS DRIVING 
STRAIGHT FOR TOP 


Branch Rickey’s Club Has Taken 
Two in Succession From the 
World’s Champions 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


eo and arrow negotiating the golf corcuit. 


Cincinnati 
Brooklyn 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Cincinnati 3, Boston 2. 
St. Louis 4, New York 3. 
Philadelphia 2, Chicago 1. 
Pittsburgh 3, Brooklyn 2 (10 innings). 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
Boston 5, Cincinnati 4. 
St. Louis 1, New York 0. 
Philadelphia .11, Chicago 7 
Brooklyn 6, Pittsburgh 2 
GAMES FOR THE WEEK 
Monday—Boston at Cincinnati, 
York at St. Louis; Philadelphia at 
cago, Brooklyn at Pittsburgh. 
Tuesday—Boston at Cincinnati, 
York at St. Louis, Philadelphia.at 
cago, Brooklyn at Pittsburgh.- 
Wednesday—Bos at St. Louis, 
York at Cincinn Brooklyn at 
cago, Phildelphia at Pittsburgh. 
Thursday—Boston at St. Louis, 
York at @incinnati; Brooklyn at 
cago, Philadelphia at Pittsburgh. 
BRridavy—Boston at St. Louis, New York 
at Cincimmati, Brooklyn at Chicago, Phila- 
delphia at Pittsburgh. 
Saturday-+-Boston at St. Louis, New 
York at Cincinnati, Brooklyn at Chicago, 
Philadeiphia at Pittsburgh. 


The St. Louis Cardinals have proven 
themselves worthy contenders for the 
crown worn by the world’s champion 
Giants.~ Taking the measure of the 
lofty titleholders in two. straight 
games is an achievement seldom per- 
formed; as a matter of fact, the New 
York team has but 30 lost battles to 
look back’ upon, but of these defeats, 
scattered over a somewhat lop-sided 
campaign, the last two are likely to 
stick in memory as long as any. For 
the .Jead of the National circuit de- 
pends upon the outcome of the series 
now. being waged at Sportsman’s 
Park, and, judging by the way Branch 
Rickey’s men have welcomed the issue, 
a new name will appear at the top 
of the standing before the week is 
fairly under- way. 

In Saturday's game tlie ie atjack, 


ee 


New 
Chi- 


New 
Chi- 


New 
Chi- 


Chi- 


Pitcher: Haines leading the affack, 
pounced on Ryan for a fqur-run dead, 
and although ‘the’ St. Louis’ boxman 
weakened in the later stages he held 
the game in hand. Yesterday the New 
Yorkers had many opportunities to 
seore, but for various reasons failed 
to cross ‘the’ plate. The half-game 
which: stands :between the teams is 
too insecure to last. Either the Cards 


will jump into the lead today by. tak- | 


iIng:a:third straight or the Giants will 
increase their margin of superiority. 
A fourth game will be “played by the 
_ two: ‘tomorrow 

The. Chicago Cubs, like their Ameri 
‘brethren of the South 
cling to third place,. despite 


= bs . threats of. ‘dislodgement made by Cin- 


es 
es 


einnati, The mérest fraction ofa point 
separates Cubs and‘Reds at this writ- 
. Ing: Brooklyn tégained its .500 statid® 
by: beating Pittsburgh yesterday after 


oa ‘losing the first game to McKechnie's 


. outfit, which, it may be remarked: has 


“been gotng along at about’a 50-50 gait 


©. ‘since the managerial shift. The cel- 


lar.prides, Philadelphia and Boston, 


| ‘theiriniche established beyond dis. 


pute, are winning an occasional game 
or. two, ‘just by way of making the 


-* home folks wonder once a week—at 


J» least~—why they are not up there 
* bei they belong.” 


i aea 
Be ies, 
4 


pe , BLAKE WINS NATIONAL. 


pois of Chicago, in 1919. 


a 


on 


a5 


~ 10-MILE SWIM FROM 
AsFIELD OF 28 RIVALS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 16 (Spe- | 


cial)—On. his first trip east and debut 
a ‘long-distance swimmer, T. EK. 
ke of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club, won the nation! 10-mile echam- 
_Bionship from Philadelphia to River- 
‘J., on Saturday from a field 

_ of 28 rivals. 

This 18-year-old swimmer from 
California, who only a few weeks ago 
‘yon the Pacific Coast one-mile title 
and has been racing less than six 
months, finished 800 yards ahead of 
BH. F.* Keating of the Boys Club of 
* New York*in 2h. 24m. 30s. The rec- 
ord fs 1h. 59m. 18g, made by E. T. 
Boldén of the Illinois Athletic Club 
The California 

outh could have made better time on 

aturday but for a strong head wind 
whieh held him back most of the 10 
miles and the fact that he was not 
extended after the first half mile. 

V. A. Levand of the Philadelphia 
Swimming Club was a good third, 
just a few yards back of Keatirfg and 
V. H. Kiffe of the Central Y. M.Q@A. of 
Brooklyn, came in fourth, about 20 
yards ‘back of Levand. G. R. Bell, a 
young swimmer from Riverton, N. Y., 
was a good fifth and J. B. McCurdy of 
the P iladiphia Swimming Club, sixth 
With £. R. Helwig, Central Y.M.C. A. 
of Brooklyn, seventh; W. H. H. Titus, 
_Phildelphia Smimneing Club, a vet- 
“eran; efghth; Euald Wildforster ‘of 
the New York Athletic Club, ninth 
and G. B. Nodine, Central Y. M.C. A. 
of Brooklyn, tenth. 

Of the 29 swimmers who started the 
long event in the Delaware river, 22 
finished. Several were unable to go 
very far and were picked up by the 
police boat. This list included G. C. 
Corner of the Riverton, N. J. Yacht 
Club, and E. M. Tallent of the Shana- 
han Club of Philadelphia. Bolden, 
who won the championship two of the 
five years that it was held in the 
Delaware River, and finished first 
another time, only to be ruled out for 
failure to wear his bathing suit the 
entire distance, did. not compete. 


HAUGDAHL BREAKS RECORD 


EDMONTON, Alta., July 16—Sig 
Hatgdah!l broke his own world’s auto 
record for a mile and a half on’ a dirt . 
tracKk-here Saturday. His time was 
ao am ~5s., > separ by secdnd better 

an the mark he at Calgary and 
also on a Nebraska track, . 


New | 


A shies Beat Mashie 


Bowmen and Golfers Erigage in 
a Novel Links Contest 


PATTERSON, N. J., July 16—The 
archers won the golf-archery match 
over the New Jersey Country Club 
course here today, the users of bow 


in a par 73, defeating the golfers 1 up. 

The. user@ of the regular golf para- 
| phernalia had the better distance, but 
could not cope with the Robin Hoods 


Also, no bunkers waylaid the 
arrows as they did the golfing pellets. 
The “putts” of the archers weré shots 
at bullseyes the size of golf holes. 
This novel contest aroused consider- 
able interest from a large gallery and 
regular matches of the sort may be 
staged later as the combination of the 


‘l\two sports in such manner seems to 


provide good sport. 


CHICAGO WOMEN IN 
GOLF TITLE PLAY 


CHICAGO, July 17 (Special)—Mrs. 
Melvin Jones of Olympia Fields Coun- 
try Club is to defend Her title as 
woman golf. champion of Chicago in 
the tournament beginning today at 
Indian Hill Golf Club, Winnetka, IIL, 
under the’ auspices of the Women’s 
Western Golf Association. Mrs. Jones 


‘is also champion of the western body. 

Mrs. F. F. Letts Jr. of Onwentsia 
Country Club, Il., and Miss €dith 
iCummings of the same club are ex- 
‘pected to be leading rivals for the 
| honor. Mrs. Jones faces one of the 
strongest fields in the history of the 
tourney. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
Last P<. 
.759 
-614 
-551 
617 
.500 
416 
374 
271 


Baltimore 
Rochester 
Jersey City 
Buffalo 
Toronto | 
Reading 
Syracuse 
Newark 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


Toronto 9, Jersey City 3 (ist game). 
Jersey City 4, Toronto 2 (2d game). 
Buffalo 3, Newark 2 (10 innings). 
Rochester 15, Baltimore 2. 
Syracuse 16, Reading 4. 

RESULTS SUNDAY’ 


Buffalo 3, Newark 1. 4 
Baltimore 7, Rochester 5. 


a 


Reading 8, Syracuse 7. 


BELYEA IN, TITLE RACE 


‘PHILADELPHIA, July - 16—Word 

has been received here that Hilton 
Belyea, of St. John, N. B., will row 
here in the national regatta. He has 
changed his mind about. retiring. 
James H. Reilly, professional sculler, 
has also requested to be. permitted to 
|row in the special race that has been 
‘arranged between Jim Teneyck and 
Fred Plaisted “for August 5, and his 
request has been acceded to. This will 
make a three-corneréd race between 
former oarsmen. 


Men Over the Hazards 


when it came*to accuracy in the short. 
~| game. 


PLAN TO SHORTEN 
EARLY PRACTICE, 


“Big Three’: May Reduce Pre- 
liminary Work to One or 
Two Weeks 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., July 15—A 
shortening of the preliminary season 
for football practice at Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Harvard from one month to 
two weeks, or even to a single week, 
is quite probable in view of the task 
undertaken by President J. G. Hibben 
of Princeton, President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard, and President 
James Rowland Angell of Yale, it is 
stated here by those closely identified 
with Yale athletics. 

At San Francisco a week ago 
President Hibben stated that a come, 
mittee had been named “to remove 
objectionable features from college 
athletics,” and that the three univer- 
sity presidents were the committee. 
A number of so-calléd evils to be 
eradicated, it was -stated, were the 
termination of the practice of putting 
a, transferred student into the same 
sport in which he may have starred 
in the college he left, to strengthen 
the team he joins, and to end the 
practice of recruiting prospective 
stars from preparatory institutions. 

The committee has been at work six 
months, it was stated today, and is 
Serving because its members may be 
expected to look upon athletics oo 
a university rather than an athle 
standpoint. The preliminary work, d 
beén.in the hands of three men fronr 
each university, those from Yale be- 
ing Professor Mendell of the Athletic 
Board of Control, Dr. Greenway of the 
University Health Department and 
Profssor Tilden, who is taking Pro- 
fessor Nettleton’s place on the Execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Con- 
trol. The Harvard Conferees were 
j}headed by Dan Briggs and those from 
Princeton by Dean McClenahan. Their 
survey, if such it may be er was 
well under way the past spring when 
a situation at Princeton as to eligibil- 
ity of Professor Nettleton was brought 
into question. The discussion which 
followed was not ‘produced by the 
committee but was an incident in 
theiy inquiry, it is stated. 

It is understood Here that the presi- 
dents’.. committee will propose no 
radical changes in the conduct of or 
administration of athletics in three 
universities. It will ' endeavor 
diminish what mature alumni have 
claimed was undue emphasis placed 
on sports making them seem to take 
first place while the curriculum was 
secondary in undergraduate life. 
There will be no shortening of foot- 
ball schedules but. there will be, it 
is said, a curtailment of the prepara- 
tory ‘season in all sports, and fewer 
jaunts of baseball teams and other 
bodies. The main’ thought, it is said, 
will be to*advocate continuance and 
fostering of sports more for the health 
of the undergraduate and less as a 
sporting proposition for the public in 
general. 
is expected, will submit a report in 


~~ 


the near future. 


Washington’ s Passing Show 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


iJ 


Sen 


Washing#n, July 15 
HE prohibition forces here are 
“f exoectine much from the investi- 
‘ gation at present under way in 


the Department of Justice, and some 
of them go. so far as to predict a 
decision which will insure the prohi- 
bition of all liquor sales on .American 
ships, whether the property of the 
Shipping Board or of private individu- 
als, and the sealing of the liquor 
vaults of all foreign vessels within 
the three-mile dimit. 

The inquiry follows very~ general 
and very scathing criticism of the 
attitude of Chairman Lasker of the 
Shipping Board, which, it will be re- 
membered, was entirely favorable to 
the liquor interest. This censure has 
been so widespread and so severe as 
not only to endanger the Ship Subsidy 
Bil but also to weaken the hold of the 
Administration’ in some quarters. 
There has, been much casting about 
for a means of counteracting the ef- 
fect of the system, and the expedient 
of having the question submitted to 
the legal department was hit upon. 

When, a few days ago, the case was 
presented to Harry M. Daugherty, the 
Attorney-General, the Shipping Board 
did not go to the extent of asking to 
be heard in connection with the argu- 
ment, a circumstance which is inter- 
preted as favorable to the theory that 
the board had decided: to permit the 
question to go by default. Another 
circumstance supporting this theory 
is that Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant Attorney-General, sat with 
the Attorney-General through the 
hearing. She is believed to be entirely 
friendly fo the prohibition point of 


view. 
> + + 

President Harding and Mrs. Hard- 
ing have a theater ticket made of pure 
Alaskan gold as a souvenir of the 
western trip they did not take this 
year. 

When it became known that they 
contemplated visiting the Pacific Coast 
and going as far north as Alaska, 
The Wayfarers, playing at and for the 
benefit of the Stadium of the Univer- 
sity of Washington had a season ticket 
-made and engraved to be given to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harding when they visited 
Seattle. The public's business pre- 
vented the Chief Executive from leav- 
ing Washington for any length of 
time. 

The Wayfarers sent the gold ticket 
to Washington and, after a conference 
of the President with the press rep- 
resentatives, those from the Pacific 
Coast tarried, and W. W. Jermane of 
the Seatfle Times, acting as spokes- 
man, presented the ticket to the 
President. If it is good for next year 
he desires to’ use it, for he regards 
the western trip-merely postponed. 

> > > 


Prohibition enforcement in Louisi- 
ana is much involved, according to 
reports to headquarters in Washing- 
iton. It would seem that there are 


| 


lawbreakers who prey upon -law- 
breakers and law enforcers who pro- 
tect the lawbreakers of one class 
against the lawbreakers of the other 
class. It would appear also that even) 
to accept the assistance of the law- 
to accept the assitsance of the law- 
less element when they can _ serve 
them in the enfogcement of thé law. 
But let the local prohibition commis- 
sioner tell the story. Hig name is 
Day, and he said: 

I was awakened by Local Agent 
Rouch, whe had four men with him in 
an automobile... These men are what 
are known as “lighjackers,” that is, 
whisky thievés, who prey upon boot- 
leggers. They informed me of a large 
quantity of stored liquor which was to 
be moved before daylight, with the 


Yalleged protectiou, of two policemen. 


The highjgckers said they had wit- 
nessed the unloading: of this whisky 
from.a boat and that officers were 
present during the unjoading as pro- 
tection against them (the highjackers). 

I accompanied these men to the 
premises where we lay in wait until 
5 a.m., and, finally seized whisky and 
champagne said to be worth between 
$50,000 and $75,000. We found the 
place filled with sacks, casks and cases 
of liquor. The rum was piled high in 
the corners and lay all over the floor. 
The champagne was in a separate 
room and was half covered. The boot- 
leggers beat a retreat on our approach. 
I am satisfied they had protection, as 
related by the highjackers, and am 
certain of securing. sufficient evidence 
for arrests. 

While routes totaling 820 miles were 
discontinued during the last fiscal 
year and only the transcontinental 
route of 2680 miles maintained, the 
Air Mail Service nevertheless carried 
as much mail as the year, before, or 
23 per cent more to each airplane load. 
It now is maintaining 16 stations on 
the ocean to ocean route and 56 air- 
planes are ready to fly. . 

Forty expert pilots’ are employed 
and at the recent Mid-Western Flying 
meet at Monmouth, IIl., the Air Mail 
Service fiyers took five out of the 
eight events and six of the nine- cups 
given as prizes. Every day. 21 pilots 
and airplanes are in the air flying 
approximately 6000 miles. The Post 
Office Department reports that mail 
sent from New York to San Francisco 
by the Air Mai] Service has. been de- 
livered within three days. 

+> > > 


An American girl, Miss Lucille 
Acherson of Columbus, O., has taken 
the same examinations that men take 
when they desire to enter upon a dip- 
lomatic career. She ig the first 
woman to be permitted to make appli- 
cation for a position. as carrier in the 
American diplomatic service. 
Acherson was in: France as secretary 
of the American committee for devas- 
tated France and is expected to be 
assigned to a post at the American 
Embassy in ° ace” 


Another American girl, Miss Bliza- 
beth Reynolds, now Mrs. Norman 


‘Hapgood, took similar examinations in 


Miss 


tog | 


-} mark where experience has shown 72- 


The presidents’ committee, it 


‘| grotind was to blame; 


' 


ting! that if she had. 
‘she would: have been el 
place in the diplomatic | ok a “Mrs. 
Hapgood speaks many foreign lan- 
guages, including Russian, Bt BREE 

Olea i 

It is reported from , London that |) 

Miss Nadeja Stancioff has been ap- 
‘pointed First Secretary of the Bul- 
' garian Legation in Washington, This | 
is said to be-the first ent of 
a woman to so impor ant a diplo- 
matic. post. .Miss Stancioff speaks 
séven languages, and, with Premier 
Stanboulisky, represented Bulgaria at 
the Genoa Conference... In the ab- 
sénce of -her’ ‘fathe ‘she has been in 
charge of the Bul arian Legation in- 
Lendon, Where she is referred.to as 
the lady whe ya ye : 


The farmers are. on the warpath 
over the agitation for the abolition 
of the primary system and a return 
to the - political conventions as ‘a 
method of selecting candidates for 
office. The latest. expression is from 
Charles 8. Barrett, president of the 
National Farmers Union, Assuming 
that the plan is being engineered by 
a few politiclans who would deprive 
the mass of the people of .the right 
to participate in their own affairs, Mr. 
Barrett asserted that the voters are 
thoroughly committed to opposition to 
hand-picked candidates. . 

Declaring that the people do not 
need a guardian, Mr. Barrett said: 

“Nobody claims.that the primary 
system is faultless, -but it is ten thou- 
sand times better than the old conven- 
tion system, under'which a few men 
met behind closed doors, selected the 
candidates and informed the conven- 
tion that they must take the slate 
made for them. Under such a system. 
the farmer had nothing to say about 
who should. represent him in any of- 
fice.’ He had to vote for the men sé- 
lected:or stay at home. 

“I would “extend the system rather 
than get rid of it. I would require 
that the nominees for erery office, in- 
cluding the presidency, be selected by 
the voters of the respective parties, so) 
that when the convention assembles | 
the delegates would merely . go 
through the form of obéying the will 
of the people. The farmers do not be- 
lieve that any exclusive cabal is able 
to select for them the kind of citizens 
who are able intelligently to represent 
them in any public ¢apacity.” 


HAT the winning score at. Skokie 
Ts was 12 strokes lower than at 

Sandwich, in the British open last 
month, does not mean that there was 
anything the matter with the field over 
which Hagen triumphed; it does show, 
however, that there was something 
wrong with Skokie—that it was not 
enough of a championship course to 
keep’ the ‘figures up around the 300- 


hole figures ought to be over a Jinks 
sufficiently diffleult in other ways than 
in distance. From tl:e beginning there 
were a suspicious number of 68’s at 
Skokie, but one: was told that the baked 
but even after 
the rain seores were so inordinately 
low \that one smiles at zhe westerners’ 
defense of their course as a very diffi- 
cult one. Imagine a 72-hole total of 
288 at Brae Burn! 

Hagen was just in the -position on 
Saturday noon that usually fits in with 
his notable goglfing. assurance: he had 
a certain mark set for him'to tie or 
beat. Hagen is*the world’s master at’ 
coming through at such times, but he 
fell a mite short of the mark after a 
‘brilliant fight to make upsfor a 77 in 
the second round. His crown taken gt 

Sandwich is not even ok tar- 
neshad 

Sarazen is entered in both the Cana- 
dian*open and the Massachusetts title 
contest. The State tourney will start 
on Wednesday at Springfield, Mass., 
and the Dominion crown will be con- 
tested for at Mt. Bruno, Montreal, on 
July 28 and following. 

Even though the archers at Patter- 
son did beat the golfers over a links, 
the golfers are not seriously contem- 
plating ‘changing the design of golfing 
implements to resemble bows and 
arnows. Chasing a wee feathered stick 
would hardly be inspiring to one who 
had. come to Know the wiles of the 
gutta percha with its thousand little 
tricks, friendly and unfriendly to the 
player. 

R. BE. Hnepper is striding far beyond 
Princeton University in his links fame. 
His work in winning the Trans- 
Mississippi title last week, included sev- 
eral par-breaking rounds and the ex- 
hibition of ability sufficient to take him 
well along ni the national. 

Evidently the Italian temperament ig 
not wholly unsuited to scaling golf 
heights: witness Mr, Sarazen’s little 
coup at Glencoe. 


FARM LOANS FOR _ . 
IMPERIAL VALLEY 


EL CENTRO, Cal., ‘July 9—Word | 
has just been received by the Imperial 
Valley banks that Federal farm loans 
may be made to valley landowners at 

an interest rate of six per cent. This 
is the first time in the last six years 
that the Government bank has ex- 
pressed its intention to aid Imperial 
Valley ranchers. 

Seyeral loans had been made up to 
six 2 2a ago at which time it was 
officially announced that no more 
loans would be made by the govern- 
ment until the water problems of the 
valley had been satisfactorily settled. 

The present intention of the Federal 
farm loan bank is believed to have re- 

ulted from the voting of bonds, 
whereby the irrigation district will 
operate the entire water diversion and 
distributing systems. 


EASTERN LEAGUE 


Won 
New Haven ..cccccecs 
Waterbury 
Pittsfield 
Hartford 
Albany 
Bridgeport 
Springfield 
FPItGROUPE 5 c.dicic de cgens 


STANDING 
Lost P..C. 
9 


RESULTS SUNDAY 


Albany 11, Fitchburg 2 (ist game). 
Albany 5, Fitchburg 3 (2d game). 
Springfield 3, Bridgeport 1. . 
Pittsfield 2, Waterbury 0 (ist game). 
Waterbury 2, Pittsfield 0 (2d game). 
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honors in the Central States tennis, minist?y | 


tournament went to St. Louisans, W. 


Drewes: : 


in the singles, while Dréwes and. Jos-| 5% 
ties won trom Brown and K. P.¥Kath- 
mann. The finalists entered last 
round when Drewes wen tas harles | of 
rise eae ‘the er, Se 7—5, ¢—2, 
6—0, +, Re Be atur ‘daly, 
while. Brown-:elimi emae oe Ke Parks, | 
OXMNN 3 Oba 8 ye oS. 
Drewes and sities : pr : 
and Parks in the Seuniee C3" " 
6—2,; 3-6, 6—4. 

This is the second time this seagon 
Brown has defeated Drewes. ‘Before 
going to’ the: national inserecll giants 
tourney, Brown --eliminated Drewes 
from the St. Louis district tourney, 
while today he won thrée of four sets, 
6—4, 6—3, 3—6, 6—4. All sets played 
were close, but Brown was having 
better fortune playing the net than} 
Drewes, who.chose to play from back 
court. A strong wind aided Brown in 
making many kills of high lols sent: 
over by. Drewes. Double faults 
abounded, due Ao the wind, Drewes 
registering eight and Brown four. 

In the first set, the two battled 
evenly until Brown ran out with two: 
consecutive games. 


second set, winning 6—3. - 
peared destined to eliminate Drewes, 
in three straight sets, but Drewes be- 
gan to show powers of coming from 
bebind, a factor which has a’ded him 
in. winning many tournaments.’ The 
third set went to Drewes, 6—3, but; 


Drewes could not solve Brown’s chop! * 
and had to bow to deféat, | ’ 


strokes 
losing the final set, 4—6. 

‘Drewes, coupled with Fred Josties, 
defeated Brown and Kammann in the 
doubles, 6—2, 3—6, 6—2, 3—6, 6—1. 
‘Brown and Kammann won the 
doubles title last year at Kansas City | 
and seemed destined to repeat. After 
four sets each team held ‘two vic- 
tories, but Drewes and Josties put out, 
Brown and Kammann in the final set, 
giving them. only one game. 


CANADIAN DOUBTS 


Will Demand War Payment 


TORONTO, July 8 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Cancellation of the na- 
tions’ war debts would be in the best 
interests of the world, Sir Edmund 
Walker, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, just returned 
from a three months’ tour of England 
and the Continent, declared here. 


Many of the leading financiers of the. 


United States realized that cancella- 
tion would be the best policy, but the 
bulk of the farmers in the middle- 
west could not be educated to the 
point. Their only point of view was, 
according to Sir Edmund, “Here is a 
debt, it must be paid.” : 

Sir Edmund said there was no feel- 
ing among serious-minded people in 
England that the United States would 
remit her loans, and preparations 
were being. made to pay off the inter- 
est. 

Referring to Germany, Sir Edmund 
said that it was easy for the onlooker 
to see that the reparations must be 
adjusted in accordance with that 
country’s ability to pay. ‘“‘Many peo- 
ple in Germany are making large 
sums of money out of the disturbed 
conditions,” he said, “and they, as 
well as some of the political leaders, 
-do not want any settlement which 
would mean facing the problem of the 
paper mark and settling down both 
to trade on a peace and a debt-paying 
basis. Meanwhile, both in France 
and Germany, the bulk of the people 
have settled down to the usual daily 
work with much industry and con- 
tent, free from knowledge or concern 
about the ‘troubles of government.” 


CANADA-‘INVITES IMMIGRATION 


VICTORIA, B. G., July 3 (Special. 
Correspondence) — Britain must de- 
crease her population just as surely as 
Canada must increase hers, according 
to F. C.. Wade, British Columbia’s 
Agent-General in . London; who has 
completed conferences with the Provin- 
cial Government here on matters. con- 
nected with his work in England: Be- 
fore the war the.- problem of over- 
population had been serious, he said, 
but now that the national resources 
have been drained the difficulty is 
much more acute. Mr. Wade asked 
some new immigration ‘system’‘ .to 
| assure the State of, reimbursement for 
its expenditure; to create farmers, not 
radventurers, and to provide immediate | 
employment and homes. 


CANADIAN NATIVE SONS MEET 

VICTORIA, B. C.; July 3 ¢Spectal 
Correspondence) on movement to 
change Canada’s National Anthem was 
started by the Grand Council of the 
Native Sons of Canada in session here 
last week. The words of the new 
anthem were written by Mr. Justice 
Archer Martin, of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal and a well-known ad- 
vocate of Canadian nationalism. The 
anthem is entitled “Canada, Our Cana- 
da.” The Native Sons passed resolu- 
tions opposing Asiatic immigration and 
urging the , inauguration of strict 
health and language tests for itmmi- 
grants; and advocating that the Appeal 
Court of Canada be tHe final arbiter in 
matters of law in Canada instead of 
the Imperial Privy er ' 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION STANDING 
Won 

Memphis ...ccseeseee- G1 
Mobile .,criccedevcsede 
New OrleanS .isecess 
Little Rock eoeomeeoee eee 
Pirmingham 
Nashville ... 


eeeveaeeee 


Atlanta eeeeeseteceree 


Chattanooga enxeeeeene 


RESULTS SUNDAY 
Chattanooga 7, New Orleans 


2 


(first 
game). 
Chattanooga. 6, New Orleans 3 (second} 


Hartford 6, New Haven 4 (ist ss i 


Hartford 4, New Haven 8 (2d game). 


game). : 
e Mobile 1, Nashville 0. 
Birmingham 


Memphis 8, Pr oni. 


| resignation of his Cabinet. 


tive The Washington | 
‘University captain repeated in the! 
He ap-| 


'onty in the train on his return, journey 


DEBT REMISSION 


Banker Thinks American Farmers: 


‘retailers, 


sed tacully ts ithe Uni 


Pog | pes ‘resignation 
brought about 
» in which 


abi unre 
r Cabinet, and es-_ 
the feiner Finance Minister, 
Dr. Guertler, for the treaty of Lana 
with Tzechoslovakia. 
dle of May they managed to force Dr. 
Guertler to resign, and: only a few 
days later the Schober Cabinet was 
in a tottering condition. The Cabinet 
had asked the National Assembly for 
a new budget of 120 milliard crowns, 
‘but that body cut it down ‘to 47 
milliards. This was the formal pre- 
text advanced by Dr. Schober for the 


In informing the Parliament of his 
intention to resign, the late Chancellor | 
spoke very bitterly... He said that he 

was in Genoa at.the time that his 
budget ‘credit demand was rejected, 
doing his utmost to persuade the 
powers represented there: to grant 
‘further credits to Austria. It was 


to Vienna that he learned accidentally 
from a newspaper what. had happened. 
lig added that he never had sought 
the Chancellor’s post but it had been 
| pressed upon him. 

It. is finfortnnate for Austria‘ that 
a Cabinet crisis entailing a change of 
ministry should haye happened just 
at this.moment. The retirement of 
Dr. Schober is especially regrettable, 
as he had succeeded more than any 
‘former Chancellor in gaining the con- 
fidence of the representatives of the 
entente and neutral states; 

The new Cabinet is confronted with 
‘‘a gigantic task. The crown is ‘fall- 
ing steadily and the foreign moneys 
are reaching unprecedentedly high 
figures on the Vienna bourse. All raw 
materials and other wares which must 
be bought abroad have gone up in 
price enormously. Great ‘masses of 
the people, including the intellectual 
workers,-no longer are able to pay 


the price of bread now that the food; 


About the mid-| 


| Burden Reathes Such Propartioas”” 
as to Wreck Farmers: | 


se 
i. “e 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand, May é | 
{Special Correspondence i mie 3 id 
Hunt, managing director -of one of the: 
large firms that deal with farmers, in 
a review of changes in prices and 
costs relating ‘to’ the primary prod- .: 
ucts of: the Domtinion, said that the ‘- 
basis of New ‘Zealand prosperity and +: 
credit was its export of agricultural”: 
products. Their value and relative «: 
value must be continually borne in*T . 
mind in considering the affairs of the. 
country, and tie. whole community ™ 
must in the end adjust themselves ~ 
to these values. ae 

For example, the nef return per 
bale of wool to the farmer this season 
has ‘been not’ much. more than half 
what it was in 1914. The average : 
price ‘this. year for lambs delivered © 
at the works has been ¢zbout 644d. per ~ 
pound, - against 5%d.° per pound in * 
1914, and for wethers about 3%d. ” 
against 3%d. and for ewes ate? b 
2%4d. against 3%d. Beef has been. 
about 10s. per 100 pounds below 1914 
values. “Grain is worth more today“ 
than it was before the war. 

Mr. Hunt’s conclusion was that the ~ 
farmer’ § average price was below the “’* 
pre-war Jevel, “In addition to this,” 
he said, “farmers are faced with in- *- 
creased taxation, higher rates of ine’ * 
terest, and higher costs for almost 
every service ‘rendered to them and 
for almost everything they buy. ‘The ~ 
result of reduced income and ir- © 
creased costs is that many farmers 
are failing to pay their way and a __ 
rlarge number will be quite unable to” = 
carry on.” 

The process of adjustment to thats? 
altered values is going on by painfai“‘“ 
steps. It cannot be said that- venne:” 
are hard in New- Zealand in the sense 


° ~~ 


28: 


subsidies have been taken off. Meat | 


prices ure rising daily and already 
hawe reached such exorbitant figures 
that meat has become an impossible 
luxury for whole classes of the 
people. 

For the’ general public it is most 
unfortunate that no government has 
yet seemed able to take any effective 
measures against. profiteering, -which 
probably is worse. in, Austria. than. in 
any. other country in-Europe. ‘There 
appears to be an almost ‘chipable dack 
of efficient administration. Farmers, 
peasants, middlemen, wholesalers and 
in short every body con- 
nected with the trade in provisions 
and foodstuffs, are growing inordi- 
nately rich. Stories are told of live 
stock commission agents making 20,- 
000,000 crowns in a single day.. There 
is little doubt that the middlemen are 
largely responsible for the high prieee 


[that they are hard in some -conti-<* 
nental countries, or even: in: Ehgiand, '** 
but there is a considerable: amount ~ 
of umemployment, and the spending 
power of the community is less an nie 
it was, scien 
Among the problems facing: the -- 
country is taxation, which is crush- 
ingly heavy. After much delay, and.a. 
great deal of urging on the part of 
newspapers and business men, Mr... 
Manly has appointed a.committee to 
inquire into the incidence and omees 7% 
of taxation. The c ‘will. ‘be-* 


gin work at —, " 


AIRMAN REACHES BASRA 

LONDON, July 17—Major W. T. 
has covered another lap in. his attempt to. 
encircle the globe by airplane. A dis- 
patch to the Times, reports that he ar-. 
rived on Saturday night at Basra, in. 
Asiatic Turkey, about 270 miles southeast 


& 


ae 


of Bagdad. ts 


SPANISH SOVEREIGN CRITICIZED _ 


IN CORTES FOR 


F RANK ADDRESS - 


Press and Public, However, Are on Side of King Alfonso, 


and Indorse His Action at Barcelona 


MADRID, June 20 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—-Public and the press are 
overwhelmingly dn the side of King 
Alfonso in what he did and said on his” 
recent visit to Barcelona, wliere; ad- 
dressing a gathering of military of- 
ficers, he counseled them. toward . dis- 
cipline, this being a palpable attack 
on the juntas which’ first‘betame ac- 
Itive at Barcelona. Fublic opinion im- 
clines to regard the speech-as splendid 
in its inspiration to effort for the any 
pression of juntas. 

Nevertheless; it was expected’ that 
there would be harsh criticism’ in the 
Cortés, and, as a matter of fact, it 
began while the King wag on his way 
home, and a rather: keen debate. took 


place omthe subject of His 'Majesty’s; ° 


first day back in: Madrid. It is said 
that ‘the Premier, Sanchez Guerra, 
who accompanied the. Xing to -Barce- 
lona, and was heard to remark at. the 
close of the King’s speéch ‘that he: 
agreed with every word of-it, has been 
much embarrassed since and has been 

moved ‘to give the King some of his 


humble counsel, pointing out that ad 


was dangerous to make such 3} 


without previous consultation with : 
the Cabinet, and that if such a thing |. 
nea again, the Government might: 


itself under the necessity of re- 


signing. — 
‘But the people pay. ‘that Don Alfonso 


‘expressed the national sentiment as'|! 
jgovernments never do, and pane ‘he 


has gone a long way toward ge 


tting 
rid of the military junta trouble whicti 
the government was ever — to 


tackle. | 

| First Raised in: Senate 

The question was first raised in 
Senate, but there in a rather .compli- 
mentary way, though there were signs 


stenograp rs 
i that srapbere ‘tht 
to rma} 


~ tb 


} though the Government might be re- ~ 
sponsible for the King’s words, it was in 
not opportune’'to have a debate upon .. 
the subject. just then. Sefior Galarza. 
showed an inclination to provoke ae 
debate, but it was suppressed, and the . 
incident erded with more praise for ° 
the King. 

But on the following day, much more. 
was said upon the matter in the “ham- : 
ber, where the .subject was Broached: 
by Sefior Barcia, an independent of 
the left, who criticized the Barcelona *. 
speech, and asked the Government it 
it knew: about it in advarice and ‘was 
responsible for it. The Premier, San 
chez Guerra replying, i ‘his way 
with extreme caution. . on 

| Stressed Success fi Journey aa 
First, he remarked upon the’ happy ‘ c. 
and successful character 6f the jour-‘-“ 
ney,-upon which all wére to be con-"? 
gratulated.° Then he was sorry tak 
as the speech was not on the: pro 


. 


%9 


* 
abd 


and friendly gathering of offi 


sie maincained eres 
8 san speech, 
preported roximately,: 


that the Government was father sen-~| of 


sitive upon the subject and would pre- 
fer not to talk of it, Sefior Galarza 


-| brought it up. to bmn with —° 
pleasant. 


seemed 
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How Ralph Knott 
Came to Build the New 
County Council Hall, London 
By A. G. LIAS 
London, July 5 

T IS ALWAYS the fate of an archi- 
| tect who designs an important 
building to have his plans pulled 
to pieces, and his artistic sense im- 
pugned, and Mr. Ralph Knott, archi- 
tect of the New London County Hall, 
is no exception to this rule, All sorts 
of charges have been laid against the 
building by captious critics: it is a 
jumble of mutually contradictory 
styles (they say); it appeals to the 
senses instead of to the emotions; it 
has a sloping red roof when it ought 
to have a flat one—the list might be 

‘extended almost indefinitely. 

Mr. Knott manages to keep smiling 
in spite of these criticisms. A repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, calling to see him recently, 
found him in his office—very busy, but 
not too busy to spare a few moments 

to talk d¥er how he came to design 
the most important building ‘Which has 


, THE 


Architecture © 


—— 
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had to have endless plans of it drawn, 
some of them more than six feet in 
length. There were also models to be’ 
made showing the view of the facade 
and of the ornamaeptation, and many 
other expenses which the man in the 
street does not think of. Whatever 
else it has done for Mr. Knott, being 
appointed to design the new County 


Hall has not made him a millionaire.) 


Mr. Knott first entered for the com- 
petition in 1908 and the building has 
only just reached completion. First 
there was a wall to be built to keep 
eut the river. Behind that came‘a 
vast island of cement upon which the 
foundations of the hall are laid. But 
the war, of course, is chiefly to blame | 
for the delay. 
however, for -14 years the London 
County Hall has never been far from 
Mr. Knott’s thoughts. He has ®n- 
joyed building it. “My committees 
have been very good to me,” he said. 
“When the ouses of Parliament 
were built the unfortunate architect 
was never left alone, but I have had 
an entirely free hand.” 

It is early yet to compare the two 
buildings, the London County Hall and 
the Houses of Parliament, but subse- 
quent generations will do so. They 
will stand on Westminster Bridge and 


|look from one to the other as they 


been erected in England for many | face one another across the Thames. 


years. Planned in 1908, 


which was to cost £1,000,900, accord- ; 
columns 


ing to the original estimates, has 
actually cost about £2,000,000, the! 
difference being accounted for by the 
great rise in the cost of materials 
which hes taken place during and 
since the World War. 

When the London County Council 
decided to collect its different depart- 
ments (at present scattered about in 
various parts of London) under one 
roof, 3 competition was announced for 
designs for the new building. Mr. 


Knott, a young unknown architect 
had just successfully carried through | 
a piece of work for Sir Aston Webb in | 
whose office he was at that time, om- | 
ployed as an assistant. Mr. Knott! 
thought he would like to go in for the, 
competition so he asked for and ob-| 
tained two months leave. Describing | 
his feelings he said “I don’t think [| 
had any idea I could win the com-| 
petition. I just felt I should like to) 
go in for it. It meant a great deal of 
hard work and it cost a lot of money, 
but as it seemed to offer just the pos- 
sibility ‘that I could make my reputa- 
tion without having to climb slowly 
up all the rungs of the professional 
ladder, well, I just decided to take | 
the plung.” 3 

The result of his efforts was that; 


the Hall,| What will be their verdict?. When it 


is mellowed down—its gray walls and 
darkened by the’ London 
smoke and its roof toned to a deeper 
Shade of red—the new County Hall 
will make a very different appeal from 
what it does today. To Mr. Knott, 
however, it will always be the same— 
the child of his ordered thoughts, nur- 
tured on careful study and the closest 
attention to detail. Having put his 
best work into it, he has no need to 
fear what others will think of it. 
A clined to think that Europe is 
the source of all fine art. A 
Boston stone carver said that one of 
the.best things that ever happened 
to him was to have an architect, for 
whom he worked, go abroad; after 
that he was given much more free- 
dom in execution of detail than ever 
before. 

The English architects have their 

. problems and difficulties, even greater 
than in America. In every European 
city there is a commercial element 
which would ruthlessly destroy an- 
tiquities that give individual char- 
acter to the city. 

In Venice a former Mayor is re- 
ported to have said: ‘Let us do 
everything we can for Venice as a 
center of shipping and commerce. 


MERICANS are ‘somewhat in- 
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Above—New County Council Hall, London, 
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Fill in the canals; we care nothing 
for artistic Venice.”” In London the 
problems of circulation and -traffic 
have necessitated many changes, but 
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he and two or three others were 
chosen to work gut their plens in 
complete detail... They did so, and Mr. 


to Be Opened by King. George today, as; 
Seen from Airplane. The House of Com- 
mons and Big Ben Are on the Opposite 
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Knott’s effor‘s were adjudged the 
best by the authorities. “Some people 
have said, I won a prize,” said Mr. 
Knott; “As a matter of fact it is the 
usual thing <o give some compensa- 
tion to those who go in for an 
architectural competition, as drawing 
up the plans often costs as much as 
£1000. In this case each of us got 
£200. Far from getting a _ special 
prize I very nearty didn’t get any- 
thing at all, as the successful architect 
gets paid a commission on the cost 
of the building, and my “prize” was 
going to be deducted out of that. 
However, in the end they decided to 
give me my £200 like the others.” 
The usual architect’s commission is 
10 per cent, but Mr. Knott is not 
getting the full fee. Even if he were, 
his fee would not be so big as one 
would think, for the architect himself 
has to pay the fee of the heating ex- 
pert, the lighting expert, the ventilat- 
ing expert—of a whole host of experts 
in fact—whose depredations on the 
original 10 per cent whittle it down to 
far more modest proportions. Besides 
these, the cost of the detajled drawings 
is considerable. The London County 
Hall has five miles of corridors and its 
frontage is about 500 feet. Mr. Knott 


certain points have been taken as 
immovable, and around these traffic 
still eddies. In any aerial view it is. 
instructive to observe the avenues 
of circulation and focal points. . 
When old City Hall in New York 
became overcrowded it was not torn 
down, fortunately. When the Mu- 
nicipal Building was built it was 
carried many stories in height, but 
the same architectural character and 
style was maintained; it became as 
permanent and integral a part of 
the skyline of New York as the old 
City Hall had taken prestige at the 
time it was built. 
In London, back {n 1910, a fine 
drawing by W. Walcot, based upon 
Ralph Knott's sketch, attracted at- 
tention in the Roydl Academy Archi- 
tectural Exhibition. A reproduction 
of it may be found in The Builder, 
published in London on Sept. 10 of 
that year. It was the successful de- 
sign for the new County Hall which 
is opened today. One can see that 
design in the files of The Builder in 
the Boston Public Library and in 
any of the other large libraries. Com- 
parison of this design with the com- 
pleted work will make more vivid 
the’ story so aptly presented in the 
accompanying article. , 
The architectural drawings of Mr. 
Walcot recently have been published 
in book form. F. A. 
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The Broadening Work of the 


Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, June 20 (Special 
Correspondence)—A three-day recep- 
tion and exhibition of the year’s work 
by the students of the Otis Art In- 
stitute, Los Angeles, was held in the 
studios of the building on Wilshire 
Boulevard recently. Following this 
the various works were assembled 
and hung in the gallery of the Los 
Angeles Museum, where they will re- 
main for a few weeks. 

While the Otis Art Institute has 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of art in the west during 
the past few years of its existence, 
it was with surprise that, many: vis- 
itors studied the work of the art stu- 
dents and realized how seriously they 
are taking the study of drawing and 
painting. Looking ahead and know- 
ing tbe awakening in the appreciation 
of art that.is felt in the west as well 
as the east, one feels that these young 
people and this school which is train- 
ing them will have an ever larger 
réle to play. 

General Harrison Gray Otis, jour- 
nalist and proprietor of the Los An- 
geles Times, presented to the County 
of Los Angeles his beautiful town 
house, “The Bivouac,” with th® ex- 
pressed wish that it should be used in 
some way to advance the cause of art* 
in the west, applied and industrial as 
well as fine arts. set 

Realizing that the best and most 
lasting way to accomplish his wishes 
was to establish a well equipped and 
up to date Art School, the Board of 
County, Supervisors placed the matter 
of organizing and the subsequent con- 
trol thereof;with the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Los Angeles Museum. 

“We function through the Museum,” 
said Mr. Roscoe Schrader, managing 
director to the representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor. “We are 
its child. We are still young but are 
growing so fast that we have out- 

frown our first suit of clothes and are 


oping some means will be found to 
supply us with something more 


roomy. We have, during the: past 
term, been crowded to our utmost ca- 
pacity. We need a large well lighted 
studio to accommodate the number of 
pupils who would like to study with 
us and who have been diverted to 
smaller schools even less properly 
equipped. We have had upwards of 
350 pupils ig our school this past year 
and if we had roém could easily enroll 
1000. Already at the closé of thifs 
term, we are booked full for the open- 
ing next September. 


“It is our hope or rather it is. our 
intention, to make of the Otis Art -In- 
stitute what the Boston Art Museum, 
The Art Institute in Chicago, the 
Pennsylvania Academy and the Cin- 
cinnatti Art Schoal are to the east 
and middie west. Considering the 
short number of years since ou? es- 
tablishment and the necessary cramp- 
ing. of studios into a house built for 
a home, even though it is of unusua} 
dimensions, we are proud, justly 
proud, of our exhibition.” . 


The school offers courses in paint- 
ing, illustrating, decorative design, 
sculpture, metal work, wood carving 
and interior decorating, and the body 
of instructors consists of artists of 
wide study: on both continents and 
much practical experience. 


The class in sculpture is under the 
control of Julia Bracken Wendt, a 
member of many art associations and 
an exhibitor at the best of eastern 
galleries. The heads shown’ by her 
class ranked not far behind some of 
the work of sculptors who have al- 
ready “arrived.” A small room de- 
voted to the wood carving done under 
the supervision-of Emily Mocine of 
the Sydney (Australia) Technical 
School consisted of chests, boxes and 
frames as well as smaller pieces, a 


pleasing combination of the practical 


and beautiful. 

The exhibition of decorative design 
covers a broad field. In this were 
shown a number of advertisements, 
lamp shades, 


rooms where were shown exceedingly 


{almost every department of decora- 
itive work—wrought 


hats. Besides these were several 


’ 


even embroidery and : 


Side of the River, to the Right of West- 
minster Bridge. Copyright, The Central 
Aerophoto Company, Lid... 
Below<-The Members’ Terraée, the New 
County Council Hall, London, Reproduced 
by Permission from the Architect's, Draw-, 
ing ; 


Insert—Mr. Ralph Knott, Architect of the 


New County Council Halt, London. Pho- 
fograph by Elliott & Fry, Lid. 


clever designs, carefully executed, of 


iron, mosaics, 
leaded glass, draperies. A number of 
posters shown have been made espe- 
cially for various benefits and drives 
such as the Children’s Home and the 
Indian Welfare League, and_in this 


way the spirit of helpfulness joins ef interior decoration. 


hands with earnest work. Douglas 
Donaldson, instructor and master 
member, Boston Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety, may well be satisfied with the 
showing of his pupils. o 
The fine arts department is “in- 
tended to prepare students to take up 
work professionally of portrait, still 
life, landscape and decorative paint: 
ing,” according to the catalogue. The 
instructors are Roscoe Schrader, the 
managing director; John Hubbard 
Rich, pupil of the Boston Art Museum 
and Art Students’ League and also 
teacher in the University of Southern 
California, and T. Tolles Chamberlain, 
“mb of the American Academy in 
ome. 


A study ‘of the portrait and land- 
scape shown by this department 
causes one f6 be especially impfessed 
with the fearlessness of youth as dem-' 
onstrated by their direct colors and 
quick grasp of essentials, | These 
young people have early appreciated 
the art of elimination. and though 
their work lacks the mellowness that 
can only. come with age and er-| 
perience, we who, in the old school 
fumbled and theorized and “painted 
mud” stand and wonder at this 
promise for the future. Indeed ft is 
this feeling of promise more than 
the’ memory of any one thing, which 
one carries with him on departing. ' 

The eéntire garden bungalow is 
given over ,to,the exhibition of in- 
terior decoration which ander the 

idance of Alexander Baroggio, 
former instructor at the Pratt In- 
stitute and authority on period 
decoration and furniture, has devel- 
oped into the most important part of 
the school. ~Here,more than else- 
where is expressed the spirit of the 
Institute which is the prastical ap- 
plication of the sound principles of 
good .art. ; 

Said Mr. Baroggio to me: “We have 
here in our classes no dreams or 
theories. Life is a complex matter 
and the making of a living a very 
important ‘thing. Our young people 
shouJd be well prepared and in as 
short time as possible. As I said we 
have no theories about art for I havs 
found that in my life they got me no- 
where. Here in our school it is a 
business matter and we waste ‘no 
time. I am expected to give in two 
years of 36 weeks each year, what it 
took me 40 years to acquire: and I 
am doing it. When these students 
come to this studio it ‘is as workers 
in a shop and I am not thefr teacher 
but their foreman. When they leave 
here they are equipped to take a 
place, a. minor one, in any of the 
large houses of design.” 


In this department nothing has been 
overlooked that comes in with the art 
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The smallest 
detail door or fabric or furniture 
is shown in the.exhibited drawings as 
well as needlework, Persian ruge and 
textiles. The second year wofk 
showed the result of the course in 
drawing required with the decorative 
instruction and the study necessary to 
decoration adapted from 74 historic 
periods. “Good Drawing” might in- 
deed be on the keystone of the school. 

“IT must feel,” said Mr. Raroggio, 
‘if it is mecesary for the _ sat- 
isfactory completion of/a design that 
a Venus must be shown, that it will 
look like a Venus. If one must paint 
on the wall of a design a picture of a’ 
Raphael then it must look like a 
Raphael and not like a monkey.” All 
of which will be appreciated ‘not only 
by designers but by a large part of 
the public. 

General Otis accomplished many 
noteworthy things in his day but he 
possibly did nothing better than the 
making possible of this very promising 
school of art in the west. J. A. 8. 


Harlech Festival 
OffersW ide Variety 


Teicha atte Stute of Weather, 
However, Constitutes Drawback 


Manchester, Eng., June 30 

Special Correspondence 
HE Harlech Festival, which was 
held on June 22, occupies a re- 
markable place in the affe¢tions 
of festival enthusiasts. In the first 
place it is held in the most picturesque 
or surroundings, within the precincts 
of the fire old castle, and in the second 
it is the one and only musical festival 
of the Principality of Wales that is 
not held on a competitive basis. Com- 
petition, which, in fact, is thé salt of 
all other Welsh festivals, finds no 
place here. To all who love good 
choral singing and can stand three 
concrts in one day, with a symphony 
orchestra thrown,in, Harlech offers 

exceptional delights. , 

There are, however, drawbacks to 
the enjoyment of so ample a feast, 
and, in this uncertain climate, one of 
the chief of them is the incalculable 
state of the weather. Such improvised 
expedients as are adopted for the 


| 


protection alike of performers and: 


audience in the open courtyard of the 
castle in which the concerts are given, 
often prove inadequate for the purpose, 


and on a. rough and windy day, such | 


the music, they were a source of con- 
siderable discomfort to all concerned. 


Dr“Walford Davies was, as~hereto- 


fore, the principal conductor and chief 
organizer.of the whole combined dis- 
play: but the length of the program 
and the vast number of performers, 
upward of 2000, made the. smooth 
working out of the program'‘an fm- 
possibility and led to the curtailment 
of the purely orchestral part. This 
was unfortunate, for the London 
Symphony Orchestra had 
brought down specially for the pur- 
pose and was billed to play, in addi- 
tion to some “purely Welsh music, 
scored by contemporary Welsh com- 
posers, symphenies by, Mosart and 
Beethoven and a suite By Rameau ar- 
ranged by Dukas. 

In these festivals, whether competi- 
tive or otherwise,.it is well known 
that less attention is given to orches- 
tral than to choral music, and Harlech 
was no exception to the rule. But 


. _ wal raor~ | 
dinarily good, especially” as’ they had 
.no combined rehearsal. se: 


‘together with a centenary perform- 


been | 
| rymarian. 


Morton . and Peter Traill, under the 


thé singing of the 19 or 20 different id 
choirs which took part both as units 
and in. combination was extraor- 


Schubert’s Song of Miriam to(|}- 
Welsh words, and the Dona, nobis 
pacem from Bach’s in B minor, 
were the outstanding choral pieces, 


ance of a double chorus from an ora- 
torio entitled the “Storm of Tiberius,” 
by a Welsh composer, known ‘as Tar- 


— 


Pauline Frederick has begun Pe- 
hearsals in “By Right of Conquest,” 
a new drama in three acts by Michael 


management of A. H. Woods.~ This 
play will mark the return of Miss: 
Frederick to the stage after an ab- 
sence of eight years in moving 
pictures. | 


as last Thursday, when the flapping | 
of the canvaa provided an obbligato to 
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$1.15 Pair 


Silk and Fiber Hose 
in Tweed Shades 


High-grade _ stockings 
made with seamed bac 
seamless foot, reinforced 
lisle heel and toe; also lisle 
ri and wide garter hem. 
_All sizes 8% to 10-in the 
new Tweed shades. - 


New Summer V eight. 
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for Women 
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$1.50 Pair 
Silk and ‘Fiber Hose 
in. All Colors 


Made with. both fash- 
ioned leg and foot; sein- 
forced sole, heel and toe; | 
_also wide garter hem. Ali -| 
sizes in Radium - blue, 

_ Pertwinkle, Maple Sugar, 
Pigeon, Meadowlark. — 
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: 
in ‘non-ferrous metal markets.) 
Prices have risen $5 a ton in the week, 
a $3 rise having taken place the week 
before. New prices are 5.76 cents a 
pound, East St. Louis, and 6.10 cents, 
New York. Feeling in the trade was 
‘improved by the announcement by the 
American Zinc Institute of the de- 
crease in ginc stocks during June of : 
11,000 tons, a similar falling off hav- 
ing taken place m May. ‘ 

Lead, in contrast to zinc, has been 
weakening, and can be had $2 a ton 
cheaper at 5.40 cents, East St. Louis, 
or 5.65 cents, New York. Heavy im- 
portations of Mexican iead have de- 
pressed the market... 

Copper definitely advanced % cgnt 
to 14 cents a pound, delivered, during 
the week, with very few sellers shad- 
ing this figure. Though buying iselight 
the tone is strong because of the con- 
servative rate of operations at mines 
and smelters. 

Tin has been the dullest metal and 
prices are hovering slightly over 31 
cents a pound. Te bullish feeling in 
the London market faded away last 
week when America did not give sup- 


port. , 


BROADER DEMAND 
FOR STOCKS IN 
LONDON MARKET 


STRIKES AFFECT 
. OUTPUT OF THE 
'' STEEL INDUSTRY 


Shortage of Fuel Caused by Car 
Shortage Giving Much 
Concern 


NEW YORK, July 17 (Special) — 
Th> combination of coal strike and 
railroad shopmenss strike is having 

’ the most serious effect on the steel in- 
dustry since the former strike started 

_on April 1. If the present handicap 
continues at the same degree many 
steel mills will be compelled to shut 
down completely by August 1. 

Soon after the strike started mills 
became adjusted in fuel supplies by 
tapping the coal fields of Kentucky 
and West Virginia. The shopmen’s 
strike and the car shortage have 
caused great congestion on the Nor- 
folk & Western, Louisville & Nash- 
, Ville and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads, 
delaying shipments of coal to the coke 
plants and steel works in the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio steel centers. Those 


eee Conditions in the Boston shoe mar- 
_)| ket are nearer normal than they have 
[been for five years. Buyers though 
prone to cautiousness are placing siz- | 
‘Ing up orders for immediaté, and, of trade: 
-. Imodern’ size, for ‘early future ship-' has 2 
'. }mente, The traditional contracts for | caused an advance tr 

| pe. away eee moe ig war payed “ paper 
othe booki é exception he | f cok 
| these s elali 5 on work shoes which } advanced “5 
‘have a wide, and active market; ~ 
| .Aetivity “seen.dn the salee depart- 
 |mentg is an encouraging feature not 

-1go much in the volume of business 
. Jebtained as in the interest and confi- 
J dence manifested in the present situ- 
| ation, and the prospect of trading to 
| come. 


offered at 16 jo 12 cents. 
leathers. move. daily 2 
moderate way.. Prices are strong. 

~The glazed kid markets have a de- 
mand which must tax the tanneries 


Novelty 
| fa 8 
Shoe Businesg Booms |. 

Of course the Strikes are a detri- 


vw 


mills which felt secure* because of 
contracts for coal from this district 


LONDON, July 17—There was a 
broader demand for securities on the 


ment .to business development mer- 
chants everywhere, feeling their effects 
more or less, but as a whole condi- 


to supply, though thus far it is mostly 
confined to. the middie and cheaper 
grades. Lots from 500 to 2000 dozen 


ers hold that the 
paid; others, that 
paid and will settle 


are now greatly concerned over the 
arrival of that fuel. 

The shortages of fuel, cars and labor 
have caused a drop.in the operations | 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which now amountseto 75 per. cent of 
capacity, compared with 77 per cent 
a fortnight ago. In the Chicago dis- 
trict, however, where shortages 
seemed most pronounced, operations 
are being maintained at previous rates 
.of capacity, amounting to 85 per cent 
in the case of the IMinois Steel Com- 
pany and 65 per cent.in that of the 
Inland $teel Company. _ 


Demand May Be ht Peak 


._ Millis are generally booked ahead 
for from three to four months, which 
will carry them over the usual mid- 
summer lull. Evidences of the coming 
lull are for the first time. being no- 
ticed. For instance inquiries-for steel 
sheets have fallen off somewhat, this 
commodity having been in most ex- 
citing demand a fortnight ago. Prices 
have also receded.somewhat, three in- 
~.dependent sheet makers having drop- 
ped prices $2 or $3 a ton to those of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, which are 2.40c. a pound, Pitts- 
burgh, for blue-annealed sheets, 3.15s. 
for black and 4.15c. for galvanized. 
Tin plate, which has been the steadiest 
+ gteel item for many weeks at $4.75 a 
base box has been shaded/jin some in- 
stances to $4.65, with reports of $4.50. 
These are indications that the peak 
of heavy buying for this year has 
‘been reached. The falling off in buy- 
-ing is so far slight. 
Two sets of statistics, made public 


Stock Exchange toddy and markets 
were firm in the main. The accumu-/} 
lation of orders for investment ac- 
counts over the week-end was heavier. 


are occasionally. booked. Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Wilmington kid 
tanners closely agree on prices which 
range as follows: Top grades, Bra- 
zilian skins, 75 to 65 cents; choice 
seconds, 60 \to 60 cents; prime! 
mediums, 45 to 35 cents; good, clear, 


Whaterer the outcome, no connection — 
exists between repudiation of the debt © 
to the Governméat and the 3 
principal and interest, of French Z 
outstanding in the American n “a 

Bankers and dealers who have ban- — 
died French securities the last five — 


tions favor an increasing demand for 

footwear. ae 
The July influx of buyers punett.s* 
than 300, with as many salesman frorm 


securities, some of which moved up- 
the west and south following them 
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ward. \ ; 
ip Bettas Sooo -g Psd og wate’ ivan etn _ @ ‘“|with their samples. apready skins, 32. to 25 cents, with 
ta fh tion of divide » Values have assumed a very strong | cheaper lots ranging from 20 to 12 
spot. anticipa on of dénd pay- tone, ami in some lines of nen 8 a cents. 
i a : advances are already demanded. 1@; The domestic demand 
Boe descriptions were uti ow- ‘average merchant, however, is skepti-i factories in the east now 
g to the unfavorable labor. situation : pot lest it prove to be a temporary 
in the United States. Changed in, Ar- ‘| movement to inflate prices because of 
aircire i rails were fractjonal and /: the presence of so many shoe buyers. 
es “ig | 1. ite evi- 
The feeling in oils, which were well Pom nat ane s leatiier quo- 
a, ~e “Dutch es ‘quoted at 36%, | avofdable conditions which, if con- 
sie - ire 9 4 9-16, Mexican Ea-| \/ wnited Kingdem, he is also chairman of Cairns, Noblé.@ Co. Lté@., 9 direc*| tinued, will obligate tanners to pro- 
, Optimism prevailed. in sonia parts tor of Maritime Salvors Ltd., and chairman of the Cairns Linega very well-| tect thenfselves by the usual method. 
: , : Leather Market Active 


of the ‘indugrial ‘division. Hudson’s| *W" Tyne shipping company. | . 
Bay sold at 6 41-16. Dealings in ‘the Sir William holds strong views on the necessity for cordial co-operation “Business {n the leather markets is 
broad and active. Sole leather tan- 


rubber group were light, with quota-| °¢tween Capital and Labor and has written many pamphiets and articles on 
ners are operating discreetly as the 


tiois practically unehanged. Kaffirs| °CO2°™mic and industrial topics. One of his great themes is the relation 
held virtually around previous levels. of wages to costs. He believes that. wages provide nine-tenths of the costs supply of some grades is short of the 
: demand with several back orders yet 


Paris exchange on - Lona of shipbuilding. Not only is half the actual cost of building due to wages, 
francs 26 pio hf ndon, 53) put the engineers who produce the steél from which the ship is made and unfilled. Union tanned 4s in good call, 
3 with heavy sides and backs wéjl sold 


‘the miners who hew the coal which the engineers need. when rremagene | — 
e steel——-both ‘these and many othersthave to be paid wages before the bu ! é 1] main- 
MONEY MARKET of the ship can éven be started. The problem, therefore, which the shipping 1 Dic gy tera caarhe gxnedbn® bon in the 

* Current quotations follow: Sis’ trade, and indeed every trade has to face today, is, he believes,-one of an saeaatoin sales: Union heavy steer 
Boston New York | @uitable division of reductions in wages whereby the cost of production will ee anime selections, 50 cents; 
P.c. pc. | be brought low enough for the consumer to afford to buy. Furthermore, he seen ana medtem wolatts: tn nery 
declares that when wages have been reduced to the right level). their value, ona ‘3 to 45 cents; light weights, 45 
to the. worker will have keen increased because their purchasing power will +5 42 cents: cow backs, 44 to 40 cents; 
country hide backs, 38 to 36 cents. 


Year money . have grown greater ! 
. Philadelphia tanners report a good 


¥ Ze 
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years express confidence in the early — 
return of the bonds to thelr former — 
level, and steady appreciation in thé — 
price of non-callable issues is lo ia 
for as,redemption gradually de 
the outstandigg high coupon rite 
sues. ‘ hy 
Bordeaux, Lyons, and Marseilles 6s — 
are especially attiactive for % 


genuine, 
running 
close to capacity, and the foreign 
shipments will show a smart gain 
over those of last month. . 
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‘ Sir William Noble 


S: WILLIAM JOSEPH NOBLE, Bagt., is'a prominent figure in the British 


UNITED STATES tages cra Po es they have a 7 
years before maturity. The c oh: 

F LOTATION S OF . te oe importance only to Paris — 

and comprise two of the finest sea- 

F OREIGN LOANS : pores Ronan a apres. industrial center. — 

Offerings of foreign loans in ‘the|+,"'2C'p@! and interest are payable in ~ 
New oYrk in gold, free from all French — 

| United States continue in considerable taxes. The Government of the French 


‘volume, though May and June totals mgt 
h hos re- | Republic has agreed to furnish gold in — 
ave not reached those for the p exchange for currency to meet 


ceding two months, according to the eet pay-. & 
American Acceptance Council Bulle- Se suboniotion tee tera authorize 
n. Readiness with which these is- The followitg table eo a 


sues ml 
have been absorbed is an inter of July 14, and yiéld to maturity on 


esting reflection of public opinion 
- | . - | the more active issues: 
Confidence that within a reasonableé+'71. o¢ 1941 99% 7.54% 
8s of 1945 coseoe 102% 7.93 

83 See 

83% 8.36 


time the affairs of foreign countries 
*Bordeaux 6s of 1934 ...+.2. 
83% 833 


will be corrected naturally finds ex- 
Lyons 6s of 1934 
*Redeemable after December 15, 1925, at ‘ 


pression in willingness to invest in 
their securities. ; Marseilles 8s of 1934 seeeeses 
not exceeding 119. ae 


shipping world An ex-president of the Chamber of Shipping of the 


= 
ae or 


Call Loans— 
Renewal rate ‘ 
Outside com’cial pa Of paramount importance ig the fact 
that thousands of American citizens 
have virtually become stockhol in 
other nations. Never before has there is 


been a distribution in the United 


Customers” com’! loans. 4% @ Besides his comercial and literary-activities Sir William Noble is greatly 

angevinusl Cam col The, CH + OM interested in education, He has founded several scholarships at the Faculty 
:* Sat- oF Ss . ' 

of Commerce of the Afmstrong College, Newcastle, and has also been a patron 
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run of business on the better tannages, 
all weighte, at prices a fraction above} 
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‘ through June was heavi 


rf 


on the same day last. week, further 
emphasized the splendid business in 
June. The unfilled orders on the 
books of the Steel Corporation 


oO 
T gune 80 gained by 381,303 tons over 
> @ month prevjous, which was 80,000 


‘tons better than the most, sanguine 
predictions. ' It meant tbat buying 
than had 
Been realized. Ordérs on books were. 
actually. 5,635,631 tons, the high water 
mark having been reached in April, 


oes *1917, when orders were more than 
=~. 42,000,000 tons. 


. gold 


- output in Jun 


Evidence of Price Softening. 


<< ,. Steel ingot production in June was 
| slightly greater day by day than in 
. “May, though the total for the month 


was less bécause of fewer days. \The 


American Iron and 
eel Institute, representing 87% per 


"gent of ingot capacity of the country, 
- Was 2,634,477 gross tons, th® May pro- 
’ duction having been 2,711,141 tons. 


The May gain over April had been 
266,628 tons. These tWo groups of 
figures are the best barometers of the 
stéel business and show improvement 
through the third. month of the coal 
strike. : , ' 

Some evidences ef softening of 
prices appeared in pig irom. For in- 
stance, basic iron in the valleys. was 


‘gold at $1 lower, or $24, furnace. Bir- 


mingham foundry iron was sold 50 
cents lower, at $18. French iron was 
$1.50 lower, at $21, Atlantic 
ports. The reduction in the last was 
due both to lowering of prices and of 
exchange rates. About 35,000 tons of 
foreign iron, including British, Scotch, 
French and Belgian, have been im- 


‘ported in the past four weeks, but). 


domestic buyers are still wary of it 
because of uncertainty of chemical 
analyses and lack of guarantee. ° 
_ Foreign Competition. 
The iron trade is divided into two 
camps: Those who laok for lower iron 
prices and those who expect higher. 


The buyers_ belong to the first class, 


deen the most s 


as is evidenced bye.their recent re- 
fraining from the market. on thé ex- 
péctancy of lower figuies. Those ex- 
pecting lower prices point to the im- 
portations of foreign iron, to the in- 
creasing pig iron production, to the 
lower costs of iron making because 
of lower freight rates, to the fact that 
the present high fuel costs are only 
tempérary. Those on the other’ side, 
mainly sellers, say that it will be a 
long time before fuel prices recede, 
even should the coal strike end to- 
morrow, that foreign iron is notj pop- 
ular here and that in the event thdt 
it should become popular, the better 
demand would automatically boost 
foreign prices. 

The price on the one ultra-seasonal 
item in the steel industry has just 
been announced for 1922—cotton ties, 


for baling the southern cotton crop— ' 
which have just been gold at $1.10 a/G 


45-pound bundle, the price having 


- been $1-35 last season. The price was 


placed low to crowd our foreign com- 
petition, German makers having sup- 
plied large quantities In the past. 
Present foreign quotations are $1.38, 
Antwerp or Liverpool. That the $1.10 
price is low is observed when com- 
pared wifi its kindred product, steel 
hoops, Which now sell at 2.50 éents 
a pound. If the’ pre-war differential 
were now observed, hops would sell 
at 2.26 cents. 
Non-Ferrous Market 
The advance in sinc prices has 
pectacular happening 


— * 


for the 30 companies: 


Bar silver in New York.. 


Bar silver in London “35%d 


13-32 11-32 
99%c0 


Canadian -ex ( ee 
Domestic bar silver 


Leading Central Bank Eates 
‘ The 12 federal reserve banks and rep- 
resentative banking institutions in for- 
a cities quote discoupt rates as fol- | 
ows: 


Philadeiphia .. 4% 
Cleveland ...... 4% 
Richmond .i.. 4 
Atlan’ stesess 44 
Chi eee 4g i 
| eseese 4.4 ms 
Karéas City .. 6 — 
Minneapolis ... & 
5 


Christiania ... 5% 

Copenhagen .. & 4 

Madrid ....... 5% 
5 


Switzerland a R 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Current, quotationé of various foreign 
excha are given tm the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
figures. - With _the ‘exception of sterling 
and Argentina, all quotations.are in cents 

per unit of foreign currency: 

Last 
Current previoys Parity 
\$4.44% $4.8648 


Sterling—< 
Demand ,.... $4.44% 
Cables 4.44% 

Francs 8.26 

Guilders ....... 38. 


4.5850 
19.15 
15.59 
Kronen (Austria) (7? ale 
Sweden ee oi eae 5 ie *, 
Denmark «..+s« 21.45 
Norway .accees 
Greece .. 


Russia ...csees 

Poland «..-:aie, 

Hungary ... ts .08 

Jugoslavia <..5 °° .2950 
; 5 


Chile OS 
*Calcutta .....- 29.00 


1913 average 32.44 cents per 


Public Utility Earnings 
KENTUCKY TRACTION TERMINAL 
May: ' y923 1921 
$131,166 
49;803 
28,574 


1,594,144 
456,948 
206,711 


27,405 
Twelve months: ’ 
SN: wetabedecd a e+e 1,602,672 
627,533 
346,794 
UTAH SECURITIES 
(Sudsidiaries) 
June: 1922 
foss @eeeeceeeceosvce dt $696,068 
pe Ee ee eeee 
Twelve months: 
GEGRE dvctecsncis eoee 8,447,160 
case babietawenes * 4,151,335 


1921 
$667,910 
294,486 


8,787,397 
4,164,783 


% 
\ 


+ ei 
" YZONVON MONEY MARKET 
LONDON, July 17—Trading was quiet 
and -prices were steady’ on the stock ex- 
change today. Bar silver was 35144. an 
ounce, bar gold 92s. 8d.; money 1% per 
cent; discount rates—short bills 1% per 
cent, and three months Dills 1%@1i5 
per cent. 


MARCONI COMPANY EARNINGS 
LONDON, July 17—Gross revenue of the: 


8 telephone rates that existed in Cin- 


> 


\ off to 1c. advance, with September 


~ around, 


Marcon! Company for 1921 was $1,984,460 
and net profit was £118,062, ies 


ee a 
ff © 


-~ 
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Net funded debt. 
_ Jpared with $79,912,011, 


amo "tole of the Westminster Theological College at Cambridge. 


TELEPHONE. RATES 
FOUND EXCESSIVE _ 
BY. OHIO COURT 


CINCINNATI O., July 17—The inost' 
serious setba¢k suffered by any. Cin- 
cinnati stock on the active list in 
many months was that. sustained 
by Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone. It droppec overnight from 
73%, the highest point at which it 
had been in weeks, to 68%. The 
cause for this 5% point drop was an 
order issued by the Ohio State Public 
Utilities Conmymission restoring the 


cinnati and its suburbs prior to Aug. 
1, 1920, and ordéring a refund to all 
subscribers of the sums they paid in} 
excess of the old rgtes since that date. 

The order was issued in accordance 
with a decision of the Ohio Supreme 
Court that the rates under wifich the 
company had been operating sihce 
Aug. 1, 1920, were excessive and there- 
fore invalid. It is estimated that the 
company will be required to return 
more than $500,000 under this ruling, 
unless the’ United States District 
Court grants the interlocutory injunc- 
tion for which it has sked. A tem- 
porary injunction has bean refused by 
the Federal Court. , 


WHEAT PRICES MAKE 
MODERATE ADVANCES 


CHICAGO, July. 17—Wheat had a 
moderate upturn in price today dur- 
ing the early dealings, bullish senti- 
ment making headway. on account of 
an apparently: unpromising outlook 
for.settlement of the railway strike. 
The opening, which varied from %4%c 


mber 1.16% to 
by. gains~all 


Corn and oats weré firmer with 
wheat. After opening % cent to % 
cent higher, September 65%, the corn 
market held within about the initial 
range. it 

Oats started unchanged to % cent 
lower, September 37% cents, and later 
made slight general gains. : 

Provisions averaged higher, refiect- 
ing changes in the hog market. 


GRAGE HOPEFUL OF . 
"LABOR SETTLEMENT 


NEW YORK, July 17—President Eu- 
gene Grace of Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration sailed on the Olympic for three 
weeks’ business trip to London, Paris 
and possibly Berlin. y 

“TI hope when I return,” said Mr. 
Grace, “that the railroad and mining 
strikes will be things of the past. If 
they are, good business’ will not “Le 
wanting. All the- industries of the 
country have unquestionably been af- 
fected by these two important. -labor 
disputes. It would seem the Prestdent 
had machinery under way for a seftle- 
ment of both. I hope, and firmly be- 
lieve, he will receive the same kind of 
co-operation from the working man as 
he is *receiving from the employer.” 


1.14 to 1.14% and“ 
1.16%, was. follow 


CITY OF.BOSTON DEBT 

The funded debt of the city of 
Boston June 30, 1922, was §$126,117,951, 
compared with ©$124,700,951 ‘on Jan. 


| 
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CUSTOMS RULINGS 


annem, 


enn ene & emtiend 


NEW YORK, July 15 (Special) —The 


Division , of Customs, United States 


Treasury Department,. has just ruled 
that leghorn, panama and other hat 
bedies, even shough intended to be 
blocked, dyed, trimmed and finished ia 
this country, agin, oot when imported 
at any port in the United States, must 
be marked to indicate the couhtry of 
origin. If marking these hat bodies 
with an indelible ink or. stamp inter¢ 


'feres. with the dyeing ‘and finishing in 


thi? country, then the hats may be 


marked with a printed label, indicat- 


ing the country of origin, ‘the rules 
provide. Ee 6 

In a decision partly sustaining a 
protest, of the MacMillan Company, the 
Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers permits the free entry, as 
textbooks, of certain volumes in an 
importaiton here. Other books are 
held dutiable. The Board takes occa- 
sion, in this ruling, to emphasize that, 
to be classifiable asa textbook under 
paragraph 426 of the tariff act of 1913, 
a book must possess some definite 
characteristic and contain features 
which establish its identity as a text- 
book as distinguished from an ordi- 
nary library book. In a word, the 
board points out, there should be in 
the preface, introduction, or general 
arrangement of the work some indica- 
tion thet its author clearly intended it 
to serve as a textbook for use in 
schools and other educational institu- 
tions. 


COTTON STOCKS 


Quoted by G. M. Haffards & Co., 
Fall River, Mass, 
| Ask’d 


Bid 
American Linen Co ...ccssess 
Arkwright Mills 
Barnard Mfg Co ...... 
Border City Mfg Co..cecccccg: 
Bourne ,Mills 
Chace Mills 
Charlton Millis 
Cornell Mills .....ecee<- iénecd San 
Davis Mills 
Davol Mills 


King Philip 

Laurel Lake Mills com........ 
do pfa *seneeene080e¢8@ eensecenee 

Lincoln Mfg Co .. 

Mechanics MIlIS ....cescecsees 

Merchants Mfg Co 

Narragansett Mills .« 

Osbe ss chosekens scnens 

Parker Mills, COM .cccccccece 
do 


op ° 
‘| Pocasset Mfg Co 


Richard Borden Mfg Co....s. 
Sagamore Mfg Co Seeveseeeeese 
Seaconnet Mills 
Shove Mills eeeseeeeceoaeeeoeoeeeseg 
Stafford Mills eeee eee eeeaeneeeoee 120 
Stevens Mfg Co se 180 
Troy—Cotton & W Mfg Co... 700 
Tecumseh Mills ...... ads ant 165 
Union Cotton Mfg Co.¥,..... 
Wampanoag Mills ;. 125 


eeere re oe OBe om 


"GREAT, NORTHERN’S ORE NONNAGE 


ST. PAUL, July 17—An 86 per cent in-’ 
crease in iron ore tonnage and varying 
smaller increases in shipments of . other 
commodities are responsible for-a 35 per 
cent gain in Great Northern's loadings 
last month, compared. with June, 1921. 
Ore loadings were 33,090 cars, compared 


$1.) with 11,741 cars @ year ago. Total load- 


ings were 86,904, 


was $83,116,157, ‘Cpm- 


a a 
a 


| | grades. 


those quoted. 

Union offal is sold ahead of receipts, 
stocks in the Boston market having 
been well cleaned up on the. better 
. Heavy selected shoulders 
bring 30 to 28 cents; prime bellies, 18 
ito 16 cents, and heads 12 to 11 cents. 

Tanners of oak sole leather persist 
in demanding that buyers accept both 
heavy and middle weights in sizeable 
contracts, so short is the market on 
nine and ten iron sides and backs. 
Prices are firm on all grades, tannery 
run of steer backs selling at 50 cents; 
eelected, all heavy backs, 60 to 55 
cents; cow backs, 45 to 42 cents, and 
clear heavy finders bends, 85 to 75 
cents, though a good trade is offered 
at 80 to 70 cents. 

r  ~=s Calf and Patent Trade Good 


Oak offal is actively featured in the 
Boston market. Prices show frac- 
tional gains. The latest quotations 
for heavy No. 1 shoulders are 38 to 
$6 cents; prime. bellies, freely 
trimmed, 22 to 20 cents; belifes, as 
they run, 18 to 16 cents, and heads, 
14 to 12 cents. 

Boston, New . York, and Chicago 
calfskin “tanners: are holding top 
grades at a 5 cents a foot advance. 
Eastern shoe folks are ordering quite 
freely, lots of 290 up to 1000 dozen 
moving weekly. This. is entirely void 
of the speculative element, for it is 
common knowledge that factories 
specializing in men’s dress and street 
shoes are particulagly busy. 

Late sales were /booked at the fol- 
lowing figures: oice heavy chrome 
colored skins, 48 to 45 : prime 
grade, 42 to 88 cents, and lighter 
weights, 40 to 35 cents. Cheaper 
qualities are offered at 30 to 26 cents. 
All novelties are firm in price, al- 
though advances are not particularly 
conspicuous. = 

Bostdn and Philadelphia patent 


| 


| Total 


States of foreign securities equal. to 
that since Jan. 1, 1921. This interest 
augurs well for a solution of interne, 
tional problems, and development of 
foreign trade. 

Corrected figures of foreign loans 
offered here this year follow: Jan- 
uary $92,618,000, February $57,768,000, 
March $163,220,000, April $207,100,000, 
May ' $34,320,000, June 
Total of $673,801,900 compares with a 
total for the entire year 1921 of $695,- 


294,225. ms 
GOLD MOVEMENT TO 


AND FROM BRITAIN 


LONDON, July 17—<An official 
statement reports £1,232,000 of gold 
expofted .to America in the week 
-ended July 12, £160,794 was exported 
to British India, £9200 to Egypt and 
£956 to other countries. 

In the same week £563,877 gold 
was received from British South 
Africa, £26,104-from- British West 
Africa, £3494 from the United: States, 
£20,917 from the Belgian Congo and 


£856 from Belgium. 


CHICAGO BANK CLEARINGS 

CHICAGO, July 16 (Special)—Chic:.go 
bank clearings last week totaled $554,- 
600,000, an increase of $48,100,000 over the 
preceding week, 
day, and also a gain of $50,200,000 over 
the corresponding week in 1921. Balances 
‘last week totaled $29,500,000, a decline of 


$11,100,000 from the preceding week, but / 


a gain of $5,800,000 over the correspond- 
ing week in 1921. The figures for the 
week, day by day, follow: 


Monday 
Tuesday ses eeeeees 
Wednesday .....es0, 
Thursday 


eeweeeceaes eee 


eeteeeoe Fes 


000, 5,400, 
$554,600,000 $39,500,000 


which cortained a holi-’ 


Somerset, 
$118,775 800. | °- 
$1.25 were unc : : 


“ $1.90; ht 
Corning at $2.05 and Ragland at : 
hanged. ee 
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Wilson, Hooker & Co} 


Members Boston Stock Exchange 


50 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Congress 7125 
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compared with 632,103 | 
ears in June last yean : 4 


Our list of offerings includes . 
a variety of tssues. designed to 
meet the needs of exacting pur- 
chasers. May we send youacopy? — 
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FLUCTUATIONS 

ARE IRREGULAR - 
AND TONE DULL 
Recessions at Opening of Stock 


“Market Followed by 


' Recoveries 


lcestbali running from fractions 
to 1 point marked the opening of to- 
jay’s session of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Developments over the 
week-end, especially in their relation 
‘o the coal ana railroad ‘strikes, 
seemed to encourage further: selling 
pressure. 

Losses among transportations were 
nominal for the most part, however, 
but equipments, the strongest features 
in last Saturday’s market, were heavy 
under profit taking. 

Oils continued to reflect .changing 
conditions ‘in that industry, Mexican 
Petroleum and several of the domes- 
tié group losing from ¥% to 1% points. 


Moderate strength was shown by U. 8.. 


Steel, several of the coppers and 


Wetsern Union. 
Oils Are Easier 


Oils continued to be offered on the 
further cuts in crude products at east- 
ern and southwestern centers. Gains 
of 1 to 2 points were made by some 
of the steels and equipments, however, 
Crucible, Lackawanna, Gulf States, 
General Electric, Pressed Steel 
and Railway Steel Spring being 
further demand. 

Rails were more irregular, Balti- 
more ¢& Ohio and Great Northern eas- 
ing, while Canadian Pacific and other 
transcontinentals were steady to firm. 

Call’ money opened at 3 per cent, 

Mexican Petroleum ‘was the feature 
of the mid-session, rising 5 points 
from its low of the morning. Amer- 
ican Car, American Can, Studebaker, 
Baldwin and American Locomotives 
and Sears Roebuck registered gains 
of 1 to 2% points. Union Pacific, 
Atchison, Canadian Pacific and Rock 
Island strengthened. 


Bond Trading Light 


Dealings in bonds during the first 
half of today’s session were light but 
mostly at gains over last week’s final 
prices. 

Liberties held firm, French Muni- 
cipals were fractionally better and 
Belgian Government 8s also improved 
with Copenhagen 5%s, but the two 
classes of Mexican Government 5s 
were heavy. : 

Moderate gains were made by Erie 
General 7s of 1930, Consolidated Gas 
7s, 
4hos. 

Baltimore & Ohio 4s°and American | 
Telephone convertible 6s 
small offerings and several of the 
secondary utilities also were slightly 
lower. 

There were no outstanding features 
in the final hour though Westing- 
house and Harvester together with 
the can companies were:strong 
face of heaviness of’ the dontesti¢ of]s 
and “miscellanedus’ shares. “Va¥ious 
specialties lost one to three. points. 
The closing was irregular. 

Total sales were 508,100 shares with: 
832,200 Friday and.811,800 Thursday. 


FOOD PRODUCTS IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES 
* SENT TO GERMANY 


CHICAGO, July 12.(By Mail)—Con- 
vinced that the German people will 
weather the financial crisis they’ are 
now ‘facing, Edward Morris, president 


of Morris’ & Co.. packers, gave his ap- 
proval yesterday to the shipment of 
more than 10,000,000 pounds of food | 
products to Germany. 

eg first_consignment—55 chslonds 

1- leave. Saturday aver the Nickel 
Plat -Lackawana Railway for New 
York, and will cross the Atlantic on 
the Royal Mail Liner, Oropeso. Other 
trainloads will follow during the ‘next 
two weeks. Shipments are booked 
on other fast liners and the majority 
of the food will be in German hands 
before August 12. 

The value of the shipments will 
total: about $1,750,000. or approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 600 marks, based’ on 
current exchange. German buyers 
have’ made satisfactory financial ar- 
rangements with the Morris & Qo., 
Berlin and Hamburg branch or 
to cover the shipments. . 

“Germany is much in need of food, 
particularly meats,” said Mr. Morvis. 


in 


Germany, therefore, is‘ in ‘the market’ 


for vast quantities of American meats. 
Since, peace was declared, Morris & 
Company have been steadily rebuild- 
ing their trade with Germany, being 
kept, closely informed by cable of con- 
ditiofts by our’ representatives: there 
and ‘large consignments. of our: prod- 
ucts*have been going forward. regu- 


“However, in view of the financial. 


larly;, 

depression which has recently devel- 
oped? in Germany, we were somewhat 
surprised when our Hamburg and Ber-; 
lin branch managers cabléd orders. to- 
taling more than’'10,600;000 pounds 
and jassured -us that “finances” were 
available to cover the shipments. . 

“We have confidence in the. Ger- 
mani, ple and the determination they 
are showing to come back. Food is 
probably the most meeety thing to 
helpithem come back.” ; 

The total shipment out of Chicago 
will; fill mfore’than 250 cars, accord- 
ing te A. W. McLaren, traffic manager 
of Morris & Company. 
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K Norway WEY BBo.cccccovcccescces sll 
K Sweden BDniccconcccccecesscnlOP 
§ Queensland 68. ....scccseseetOIG 
S Queensland TB. cevceccvecsece dD 
Paris -Lyons M 6a-wWi...cwecscees: 19% 
TES 52. wnnccscesvecces 88 
Republic Tzecho-Slovak 8e,.... 95% 
Repablic Chile 8s °26. petasccée tlie, 
republic Chile 88°41. ...6.00000l04Y 
|. Republic Chile 85 °46....geceeee [04% 
Republic Uruguay BB. cTarcccce dl 3% 
S Rio G du Sul Was sk ccvcceccnc duet 
$s Sao Paulo 88. .ovccsccvcscsseclOIf 
Swine Conf 86.6 cccevcs Poccecell® 
: Us K Gt Britain 540 87. ....00d83 
Un K Gt Britain eeescee 
Un K Gt Britain 5s "BS. ccccce lOO 


The Banque Nationale of Montreal de-. 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent, payable Aug. 1 to stock of 
record July 15. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce de-| 
slared the quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent, payable Sept. 1 to stock of record 

- Aug. 16. 

The H. W. Gossard Company: declared 
regular dividend of $1.95 a share on pre- 
ferred stock, . _payable Aug. 1 to-stock of 
record July 25. 

A final 5 per cent dividend has been de- 
claréd on Marconi common, making 10 
per cent for 1921. 


Mack Truck.... 54% 
Mack Ist pf..... 87% 
Mallinson. .».+-« | 
Man Elv Gtd... 4s 
Man Elec S.... 45 
Mkt St Ry pr pf 6} 
Mkt S R 2d pf.. 2! 
Marland Oll.... 40% 
Max Mot B..... 24% 
McIntyre Por... 15% — 
Mex Petrol....«.158 
Mex Seaboard.. 32% 
Mex Sea Betf.. 0% 
Mid States Oll.. 13% 


: Midvale. ....ces 35 
' & ragga 6 erly. dividend of | MK&T me aac AS 

eu Tr quarte . {tyinen KAT wi..ee . % x ! 
:~¢ $ ie) MET pti ey ene Sent eS 
"lio Pacifiers... 88” 02% gi 2 ee 


3000 Nevada Ophir | 3, ao 
. 2000 Nev Silver. Fort.” .08 

200 Nipissing she thess « BY : 
10086.Ohio Cop ... oo. 
1500 Ray. Hercules Min 1% 
.1000 Rex Cons * 08  .08 
1000 Standard Sii-Lead 19. 

1000 wart Min ....... 06. 
1700081 Min. eee 20 


pa Div Snowe a8 esc ¢ 
pole ertri? yt) 1% 
fice ccm stag 
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Price range for week ended July 15, 1922 


———— 


Sales High Low 
5000 PhPet 749831 118% 118 
13000 PP74a(w wa)l02% 102 
29000 PunAl S 75°87.104% 104 
49000 PubSNJ 79°41.101% 101 

152000 Kerr A 68 37. 95 94 ° 
17000 Sak & C 78°42 98% GR Mg 
19000 Sears Ris '22.100% 100% 

44000 Sears Ris 2391015 101 
10000 Sh SM 78°31.104 103% 104 + 
5000 Solv et Cle $5.106% 105% 105% + 
28000 Couth Bell 78.102% 102% 102%— 

000 SONY 64s ..100 108% 108% + 
95,.105% 105 106% 

96. .106% 105% 106 + 
'97,106% 105% 106% + 
98 .106% 106% 106% + 

107 -—1 


INDUSTR IALS 
Net 


High. Low. Last. Chge. 
91 95 —4 


Sales 

71300 Tex O & Lt.. 4 
100 Tidal Osage... 
1000 Tid Osage n-v. 

3200 Turman Oil .. 

500 Tex Ken ..-- 

100 Victoria Ollf . 
17000 Western Stt .- 
132900 Wilcox Oil .- 

1100 Woodburnf .-- 

100 Woodley Pet.. 
12000 Y Oil & Gast. 

3900 Al Br Col . 

100 Alvarado . 

17000 Amer Commt. 5 
3900 Amer Exp! ..- Qhy 
2000 Amer Tint .-- 4 

200 Ang Am C L, 20 
13000 Belcher Extt. 3 
58000 Big Ledget .- 14 

1000 Big Jimf - 

100 Eing Min ..:- 
42200 B & Mont Ct 82 
48500 Bos & M Devt 16 

1400 Canario Cop.. .2%8 
13000 Caledoniaft --- x 
1000 Calumet & Jet 17 
17500 Canadian Copt 28 
19000 Candalaria -¢ 35 
9000 Cashboyt --:- 

3900 Col Emeraldt. 7 
2000 Cons Arizt 
76500 Cons Cop Mt 
1000%Cons Nev Ut. 
1300 Cop Canyonf .- 
14600 Cortez Silv . 
6300 Cresson Gold 

100 Davis Daly -- 
14000 Divide Ext? - 

300 Dolores Esp .- 
15000 El Salvadort.. 
34000 Emma Silvt . 
92000 Eureka 

400 First Nat 

300 Gadsden 

3000 Galena Minf. 
4000 Gold Const 
1000 Gold Statest 43 
40000 Gold Develf . 
-14000 Gold Flort..- 11 
8000 Gold Zonet . 10 
6000 Hard Shellt . 15 
3000 Harmill Divt 8 
- 6700 Hecla Mining 6% 
1500 Howe Sound. 3 
1000 Hull Coppert. 30 
45800 Hilltop Nevt. 96 
45300 Ind Leadt .-- 55 
6100 J Verde Dev. 3% 
g000 Jumbo Extt.. 4 
200 Kerr Lake .- 3% 
4000 Knox Dividet 3 
4000 La Roset 0 
222000 Lone Star Mt 7 
3000 McKin Dart . 21 
500 Magma Cop.. 2814 
34000 Marsh Mint . 19 
3700 Mason Valley 21 
12600 M Lode Cit... 9% 
100 Mother Lode. 15% 
6000 Morringtonf.. 13 
76000 Natl Tint ee! 


Sales. 
3900 Acme Coal. .t106 
14000 Acme Pack.t 48 

200 Allied Pack.- 

300 Aluminum 

100 Alum pf 

100 Am Haw Ss 

25Am Lt & Tret 95% 
2500 Am Metals .. 46 
700 AmMetals pf.108 107 
2500 Atl Fruit .-- =< 2% 
100 Arm Leather. 11% 11% 
800 Beech Nut Pk. 30% 29 
2000 BradleyF. P.t 30 25 


Ahmeek....+-+- 6! —2% 
ATIOUGE, .e-reeee 25 +1 : 
Am AgCh of... ©% | 
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5000 SONY 7s, 
8000 SONY 7s 
2000 SONY 7s 
17000 SONY 7s ‘31.109 
at taeda 85.110% 100 Co. 7 
Sun Oil 7s...100% 100 , Bidiso ‘ 
35000 Swift&C 78'25.102% 101% 102% + y, | Careon * | % , ares 
55000 SwiftaC 78’31.103 102% 103 + % i 
17000 Texas Co %s..101% 101 101%+ % 
$4000 T Osage 78°31.102% 102% 102%+ % Cop 
73000 U O C 6s "42.101% 100% 100%+ % 
48000 Un Oil P 88.104% 103 104 — % 
36000 Vacuum O 78.107% 106% 107% + % 
24000 Valvo O 78 ‘37 99 9 9% — 
79000 W Elec 7s .. 108% 108% 108%+ % 
35000 Winchester 78.102% 101% 102%— % 


FOREIGN BONDS * 
103000 Braz 7%s £100 86 85 
11000 do £1000 .. 85% 
98000 C S S L 78 42 95 

5000 C Monte 7s "52 96% 

20000 Ham-Am L 6s 5% 

10000 Hamb 4%s -- 3 
252000 K of S 8s °62 95% 
- 2000 Mex 68 '23.... 50 
252000 Mexico 4s ..- 41 
30000 do bs ...--- 18% 

5000 Nether 6s °72. 96% 
120000 NY, NH&H 4sfr RR Ly 

851000 do 7 tfr .- 74% 74% 
6 °41.107% 107% 107% 
: 100% + 


et 
~ 2 


6600 Buddy 
3500 Car Lt & P.t 70 
100 Carlisle Tire. 
10 Celluloid ..«- 
100 Cent Ter Sug 
100 Cent Cub Sug. 
9500 Chi Nipple A. 
3800 Chi Nipple B. 
300 Cleve Auto.. 
10 Colorado Po. 
400 Con Tin Foil. 
1200 Cont Motors. 
800 Cub Dom Sug 
100 Curtiss A pf. 
1500 Com Sol A... 
600 Col Motors... 
6500 Daniel Mot.. 
100 D W Griffith 
"1D, L& WC. 9 
600 Den & Rio G. 
9500 Dubil Radio 
3200 Durant Mot. 
2500 Dur Mot Ind. 
100 Earl Motors. 
60 Fed L & Tr. 
120 Firestone Tir 78 
1700 Gibson Howell 18% 
100 Gardner Mot. 12 12 
700 Gil Saf Raz.225 218 
500 Glen Alden C 53%, 53 
9000 Goldwyn Pict Te 
800 Goodyear Tir 11% 
200 Good T P pf 69% 
100 Grant Motor. 1% 
7000 Hayes Wheel 31% 
200 Hall Signal.. 319 
100 Hall Signal pf 7 
4500 Heyden Chem 1% 
500 Hock Val P.. 2% 
300 Imp Tog GtB 14% 
7200 Inter Carbon. 13% 
1500 Inter Rubber. 7% 
300 L McN & L.. 2% 
1001, McN new.. 8 
1500 Lincoln Mot.. 3 
1200 Lima Loco.... 52 
1900 Lima L rts w e 
700 Mercer Mot.. 358 
500 Mercer M vtc 316 
100 Mar Wire Am 4 
17500 Moon Motors. 12% 
200 Nat Leather... 814 
900 Packard Mot,. 
31000 Peerless Mot. 54 
100 Perfection Tire 3 
800 Pub Serv N 3103 
1300 Pyrene Mfg.. 954 
25200 Radio eeeeene 4% 
ots 


$ssst 
sTESEEE 


6% 


6%4— 4) 
130% ’ 
70 


131 
70 | 


Mont Power.. 92% 
.. 42% 


aaa 
Stiss 
“cad 

a0 


S332 


216% 217° +1 
198%+ % 
185 +1 


~ 
33 


875 Gossard .....- 26% . - BAN 
260 Holl-St L Sug $406 |. 6% , ++ 227 
5710 Hupp Motor®. 7 Ro: Ww dee .198% 198 
300 Inland Steel .. 51 +186 185 
30 Ill. Brick Co... 72 BONDS 
922 Libby McNeill. 2 98.00 97.80 97.80 
1466 Do. Stpd .... 97.76 97.75—.55 
265 Lindsay Light. 
610 Mid West Util. 
130 do. pfd ..... 
302 do. prior pfd. 

840 Mitchell Mot.. 6% 
1960 Mont Ward ... 23% 
241. do. pfd .....-100 
805 Nat Leather .. _ 8 
100 Peoples Gas .. 85 
425 Pick & Co.....- 26% 
3400 Pig Wig “A”... 42 
303 Public Service. 100 
138 do. ptd....-. 93 


3% 


Lake Copner.... 4% 

Loew's Theat... °% cy 

Cons Min: 1924 .. 

oreen 1927 ..100.80 100.60 100.70+:10 
1933 ‘..102.65 102.45 102.50—.15 

1934 ..100.35 100.10 100.18—.22 

17850 do 1937 ..105.20 105,15, 105.15 
| 95600 Mon Tr Debs. 84 79 80 +1% 


26500 Québec Ry .. 71 71 
Bg % 


99% 29% 


—_ 


"Pe a co. 
BALTIMORE * 


STOCKS 


eee. 


Gas 
Mason Valley... — 
Net 

Sales High Low Last chgs 
i 9 ne es? 43% 43% 43% 453) 
Merch Nat .. 20%. 20% 20 
100 Nat Bk Balt..187. --: = +* 
174 Com! Credit Co 85 55 
~ 40 do pfd . 26% 25% 25%— % 
one 27 27 
60 


60 
112 112 


% 71. 
Miss Riv Power. 4000 Spanish Riv.. 98% 98% 
Mohawk, ..s.«s- 2500 Wayagamack 80. 80 
Nat Leather.... 


N BOtl.....0.0. ! 
N 


E Televhone. !'7% 
NY NH &H.... 39% 
Nivissing.....0- 5% °% 
Nev Consol..,.. 16%. !*% 
North Butte. ... 2X@ '2% 
Nor& Wor ... 96 
ONDWAY .. cere 3 . 
Old Dominion... °4% 
Pacific Mills... 16° 
Pond Creek.... %°% 
Prov & Worc...!2! 
Quincy, Min.... 43% 
Reece B Hole... 16 
St Mary’s Land. 45 
Suv Covper..... 3% 
Swift & Co..... '0'% 
Swift Inter..... 
Torrineton..... “2% 
Tuolumne....-- 
Trinity ...-.seee 
United Fruit... .!¢? 
Un Shoe’ aK 
Un Sh Mac vf... 27% 
U § Smelting... ¢ 
U 8 Steel....... 100 
U S Steel vf....! 
Utah Me &T... 
Ventura Oll.... 
Waldorf Svs... ‘ 
Wal Watch..... '° 
Warren Bros... 35% 
War Bros 1 vf.. 35 ! 
Western Union. !03% 10344 
WIRODR. cesses oy ISy 
LIBERTY BONDS 
Lib Stea..... 100-64 100.68 100.04 
Ist 4% 5... 100.74 100.74 100.74 
00.40 100.5* 100,40 
100,24 100.24 100,24 
100.86 100,74 100.86 100.82 
_ 108. 100.55 10006 WOO6.... 
OTHER BONDS Reictts 
ci 6 «6K 
Te) we el, 
19. 2 we 


——, 


CINCINNATI . 
STOCKS age 
High Low Last chg 


4Am UL Mch pfd.115 115 115 —6. 
726Am Rott Mill. 35% 36 35%— % 


i 


PITTSBURGH | 


STOCKS |. 


53000 do 6%s ct.. 16 ~ 15 
199000 Swiss G 5%s.103% 102% 103%+ % 
13000 Un Ry H 7%s.104% 104% 105% 


*Odd lots. 


—— 


FINLAND SHOW 
RAPID- PROGRESS 
AS A REPUBLIC 


F shia Business‘Men-Are Mak- 


ing a Big Effort to Improve 
15000 Nev Ophirt.. 25 


Trade 
7000 Nev Const -. 3 
5000 N Sil Hornt. 9 HELSINGFORS (Special Corre- 


Se ne cep. a spoidence)—The downfall of the Rus- 
100N Y & Hond. 6 sian Empire allowed Finland to gain 
54 her independence ° It’ should be 


2500 Nipissing .--- 
yrs arsed _ fr 5 stated that the young republic has 
11000 P&Mt Shastt. 25 not neglected a single opportunity to 
7600 Ray Here Min 1% strengthen her econdmic structure. 
3000 Rex Const... It has indeed been an arduous task, 
1100 Sheldon Min . 1% but now, that the greater difficulties 

ave been vanquished, it is patent that 

his new country has succeeded in 


7000 Silver Hornf. 11 
1000 Silver Peer.f. 
proving her force in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. 


1900 Silver Pickt.. 12 
- Imports From America 


1000 Sim Sil Lat.. 40 
1600S Am Pl&Gid 4% 
3000 Spear Headt 
4000 meowast Mint The difficulties, as‘it has been said, 
60000 Success Mi were far from small. The importing 
3500 Tech Hughest 59 of cereals and flour from Russia was 
2700 Ton Belmont 1} stemmed suddenly, and the necessary 
15000 Ton Divide. ze supplies had to be obtained from far 
pe be eeaert, “y away America. The industry of the 
np won her. ia country moreover had to be firian- 
. cially rebuilt, forwhich purposes loans 
were taken up abroad,’ especially in 
Sweden. The financial efforts of 
Finland were successful, although 
somewhat .to the detriment of her ex- 


3300 Ton Nor Start 
change rate, Nevertheless the cur- 
101%, 101 101 50 Dow Chem....- 
3" yd ir 150 Gen Pet com ..120 1912 Mur Mfg Co.. 20% 


117% 
30% 


10 do pfd 105 
5690 Stewart Warn 44% 
1695 Swift & Co....101% 
3 .. | 3721 Swift Int 20. ° 
395 Stand Gas com 19% 19% 
1620 do. pfd 49% 48% 
13905 Thompson: J R52 - 48 
95 Temtor Corn A 1%, 1% 
50U. S&S Gypsum.. 52 52 
10 do pfd 

18353 Un Carb & Carb 59 
49 Un. Paper Bd. 15 

567 Unit Lt & Ry 54% 

325 do pfd 75% 

150 do 7% pfd.. 

350 do rts Pee | 

100 Un Iron Wks. 

7185 Wahl 

300. Western Knitg. 

725 Wrigley 
2910 Yellow Mfg . .148 
4230 Yellow-Taxi... 72% 


5 tSales cents 4 share. 


214 My Casualty . 
$1 New Ams Cas. 
68 USFid & G Co.142 
18 Nort Ry & Lt. 21% 
480 U R&E Co com 16 
%1W B & C ptf.. 32% 
215 Ala Co com... 30 
50 do 2@ pfd .. 67 
285 do pfd. 16 B Sd & Gr com 50 
oon ot Star Gas BONDS 
8 L & H.. ° 
~ 9500 Mt Shasta Min.23 « ; 1500 Bit City 3%4s'80 &% 
sONY,NH&H 4s "61 ... 97 
445 Ohio Fuel Oi). a 
540 Ohio Fuel Sup. : ps 
55 Oklahoma Gas. 2244 . 
50 Pgh B & L E. 29 4s 
22 do pfd 96 
1800 Pgh Oil & G.. 10% 
80 Pgh Pl Gl....170 
950 Salt Creek Oil. 
200 Tidal Osage O 14 
130 Union Gas .--140 
100 West Penn ... 28 
10 do pfd .....- 35 
41 W P Rys fd. 79 
35. West Electric. 60% 
; BONDS 
$1000 B A Tr 5s 
500C D Tel 5s. 


150Am W G pfd.103 
2805 Arkansas’ Gas. 10% 
50 Barnsdall B .. 29% 
2700 Car L @.Z...- 
-125 Consol Ice ...- 
35 do pfd ...«s. 
150 Fireproofing .. 
1 


"64 
"BS... 
, : aoe 
"62... 
1000 EalECo 1 5s 47 94% 94% 94%— % 
4000 CP 7Tigs'45 nts.103% 108% 108%-— % 
84000 do 6s °49....100% 100% 100% + % 

232 CGEL&PB8%p.114% 113% 114 

286 do 7% pfd...103 102 103 +1 

68 do com 107. 105% 106%—1l 
14000 C Pwr 4%s '35 89% 89% 89% 
| 5530 CGL&P 1r7s’31.105% 105 106 — %o, 


‘DETROIT ;# 
STOCKS 


es POA : ets L&T a ae 88 a 
m . 1k 
| SAN FRANCISCO | 10204 ar ings, + ae “™% 2 ;3 * ee 
STOCKS . 3185 Colum Motors. 4% «4 4—% i: 
= Neti ¢ 75 Columbia Sug. 6% ine 
High Low Last Chg. 


Sales 2628 Cont Mot com 8% ° 
so Amal Oil ....101% 100 . 101%—3 135 Det&Clev Nav & 
196 Cal Pkg Corp 71% 77. 77 —2 « 
19 G Win Pr pf. 95% 95 %%— % 
400 Honolulu Oll... 81% 
100 Mkt St Ry pf. 61 
4800 Nor Am Oil ...162% 160 
400N W Elcom.. 15 14% 165 — % 
sPG&EI1pt.. 8% 87 he 
265P G& Ecom. 70 69 
255 Pac’ Oil 56 56% «56—1% 
16 Stand Oi 


69 70%— % 


*Ex-dividend: 


$3000 Armaur 4148... 
1000 do 7s 
410000 Beaver Bd 79.100 

7000 Chi C&C Rys 5s 48 
-- 1490000 Chi Rys ist bs 79 
2000 do Ser B is 50 
12000 Cmw Ed 1st 5s 99 
11000 Tri-State 5148.102% 102% 102% 
2000 Swift ist 5s... 97% 97% %1% 
4000 Stat & Rd 6%s 99% 99% 99% 
47000 Sutter Basin 6s 97 oe He 
10000 W Va & B. 99%. 9 99% 


~ CLEVELAND 


STOCKS 


103% 
1% 


78 


29300 U S$ L & H.. em 
5600U S L & H pf 1% ..100 100 100 
4000 17 S Ship Co..t 5 

a 


3000 U S Steamsh.f 


100,64 
100 74 
100.94 


100 Wm Davies A. 33% 

‘$00 Willys C ist pf 30 

100 Wil C ist pf c 30 30 
STANDARD OILS 
.. 20% 19% 
9% 
93 


Net 

High: Low Last Chg 
20 20 20 — % 

7 7 —2 
110% 110% 

8% 8%+ % 

91% 98%— % 
209 209 


me 6200. Anglo-Am * 
-» 1600 Atlantic Lobos 9% 
| ~ ° 930Buckeye P’L.. 95 


Sal 


én 

20 Am Multigraph 
og Fred G Clark.. 7% 
85 Clev El 11 8% pfji0% 
65 Cleve Macar pf 8% 
92Cleve Railway 98%, 
91 Cleve Trust.. , 220 
105 Cleve W Milis.. 


jiak on 
442 Ford of Can..440 
5250 Gladys B pf.. 61 
6400 do com ...-- 
220 Hall Lamp Co 22% 
100 Hol-St. L Sug Bly 
400 Mich Sug com a4 
1289 Mot Whi com 14 


2 

386 392 +38 
8 51. +3. 
Sales 


1400 Tuolomne? -- 
100 Trinity Cop.- 1% 
13900 Un Eastern.. 1% 
- 200 Un Verde Ext 27% 
2400 Unity Gold. . rie 
73400 West end COR “1% rency of the Finnish mark never + # | 1183 Firestone: .<:. 
5000 West Domet. 12 dropped as far as that of some other 9916 4% 9 BONDS | 100 Noble Oil pf.. 60 
5000 West Utaht.. 10 Eastern European states. Actually,| 390 Churngold . "s > “ol. 81 OR — | 84S Packard com.. 15 
3000 White Capst. the country enjoys 4 comfortable 67 Grunn Watch. 103% 103% 103% f 173 do pt 7 
“25000 Wilbertt balance. The~budget of 1921 showed 5 do pf 9 102 103 2158 Paige-Det com 
a profit of 120,000,000 marks, which is & Johns Paint pf 99% 99% 8416 Reo Motor 
sufficient proof that the condition of 5 Globe-Wern .. 93 93 Sra oe 
the country is gradually improving. 52 do pf 99% res Se otet * 
Finland, at this moment, is at the 7 aed ~~ co So a oe ase 
gateway of: trade generally with Rus-| 237 mate ater - nag °136%4 ye 3 
gia. Before direct trade with Russia e 


2000 Yerringtont 
167 do 6% pf....107% 10 
will be possible, a period of transi- vs . Ya 105% 


8 
100 Yukon Goldt. 95 
_ BONDS 
46 Pure O11 6% pf 78 = 77 
tion will have to be passed through in § do 8% pf.... 99 981% 
which Finnish business men, with their 5 Phil Carey pfl02% 102% 
thorough knowledge of Russian mar- 108 US&P&L ist pf 89% 88% 
kets and banks, will no doubt play an| 7 do 2nd pf.... 40 40 
important part. The country’s we l 
developed railway will also be of great 
use in this matter. : fe Nees Ref.. - 
’ ? 0 ° 1 
Finnish Large Buyers ss by ; 0 OT RL OM vt 78 
It is clear that these circumstances, 151 Ohio Bel} pf...100% 10 
draw the attention of the foreign 182 Paragon Ref... 12% 
business men to Finland. Finland is 9816 Peerless Motor 55 
a heavy buyer of artificial olis and 34000 do 6%. nts. .105 


: Ss <> .273 Richman Bros % 68 
Grace a walla colin roduc |aggoniena ity 10 ae | umehermi, ae 


5000 Cinn G Tr 58 99 99 99 100.Sherwin Wms. 25 
stated, that the co-operative business} 1000 Fi'mann 8 nts.104% 104% 104% $5 Standard Parts 6% . offices of. the Market Trust 
system has been largely developed in . ' 34 2 4 ee branch . 


10 dop 
this country. Her co-operative com- 399 Stearns Motor. 24% 
panies are large purchasers. Finland’s 1387 Totbenson Axle 26 
export articles are especia#ly paper and $$ Trum Sti pfd.. 99% _ 
wood, matches and dairy products. It h —— Mtg ae " 
is noteworthy that Finland occupies a ook Vater Qs = re aes 188 
preeminent place among the dairy- °5.Van Dorn — 1 2 
producing countries. The Finland 10. do pfd ..,.. 80 
dairy products can be provided at very 1306 H J Walker... 3%. 
low prices and deserve to be better ‘. 4 ? 99 
known abroad. In England they were| ‘04 Pom bs : 


25 W B&A RR pt 29% 
10 Wl Sv Mrg pfd 73 
introduced quite awhile ago. | 4 do ist pfd .. 
ST orate 15 First Nat Bnk.195 


20 White Motor... 49 
“Jib Yngst S & T.. 65 
16 Hydr P B com 5% 
30 ‘do pfd 42 
595 Int Shoe com.. 
89 do pfd .... 
9215 Tndiahoma Ref. 
ji Lafay So 8 B 


103 


935 Grant Motor... 1% 
25 Grasselli Chem, 130 
192 dopf xo 208 
94 Gt Lakes Tow. 59 
81 


1000 Unio 
1000 East B Wi 


1200 Aetna Con ..- 
36000 Alcan Oil ..- 13% 
15000 Allied. Oilf .-- 5 

200 Am Fuel Oil 
35000 Ark Nat G... 
29500 Boone Oil.. .-¢ 16 

-96300 Bost-Wyom. .t 89 

100 Brazos Oil .-. 

100 Brit Con oil 
13900 Carib Synd .. 
1608 City Service. . 226 


1% 
9% 13%+3% 
3 3 —l 


Age SPECIAL NOTICE 


| ‘To the People of 
- Brighton, Allston and Vicinity 


—————, 


°5 Lake Erie B & N 17 
505 McGraw T&R. 
115 do pf 10 

30 Miller Rubber. . 74 
70- ‘do pf 94 


136 Cinn St -Ry.. 38% 
76% 


— 


75% 
60% 60%— % 


1100 Creole Synd.. be ge a 
$000 Cushing Pett i an ‘e 
200 Cons Royal... 


N and after today, (July 17th) the Brighton and Allston 
many will be maintained 

offices of the International Trust rae . Merger 

of the two banks has been approved by both th Bank Com- 


*Ex-dividend « 


ST. LOUIS 

STOCKS 
Net }- 
Sales High Low Close Chg. 


17 Am Bakery pf 93 9 93 
13 Br'wn Shoe cm 50 


20900 Can P 
14000 CentSt 8s, 
9000 Charcoal Ir 
3000 Cit S 7% d 
2000 Cit S 7% ad 
29000 Cit S 7% 


9900 Fensland Oil. missioner of Massachusetts an the Federal Reserve Board at 
1700 Gilliland Oil. ri ; a 
15100 Glenrock Oil.. Washington . 


69000 Hudson Oilt.. 22 1000 Col Graf 8s,’25 43 
58500 Keystone Ranft 65 5000 Con Gs 7,'22.100% 1 0% 


100 Kirby Petrol.. 6 66000 GB 6s,'49. .101 100% 
8500 zivingston Pet 1% % |) 39000C GB 78,'31.-105% 105% 
13700 Lyons Pett .. 85 14000 Con Tx 88,41 99% 99% 
2800 Maracaibo Oil 19000 Cop Exp 88,'23.101%% 101 
700 Margey Oil... 48000 Cop x 88,'24.102% 102% 
1100 Marine Oil ... 55000 Cop E 88,'25.104% 104% 
600 Marland Ref . 9000 Cud Pk 78,'23.101% 101% 
6100 Marl Oil Tex. 16000 Deere&C  7%8.101% 101% 
57000 Merritt Oil... 14000 EB F&G 68,'24.101% 101 
131500 Mex S'board. 34% 4000 FedLd B4%8.100% 100% 
91700 Mex Sea, vt c 32% 71000 Freeport T78.143 132% 


. The present operating staff of. the. Market Trust Company . 
will be continued. The International Trust Company will .ren- 
der to the people of Brighton and Allston every accommods: . 
tion’ consistent with safe and sound banking. . 


— ——— 


BOSTON CURB 


High Low Last 
14 14 14 


. For. over forty years 
Trust Company has 
has a strong bo 
excess 
System. 


: BONDS —~ 
4000 Hana Furn 8g.101% 101% 101%— % 
24000 Peerless Nts 6% .105 103% 105+1% 
OS ANGELES - t,000 » It isa of th 
L It has a competent and courteous. 


eeeeeeere? 


Alpha Mines ..-- 
Allied Min .--- 


36000 R Gait 7s,'37. 98 97% 

8100 Mexico Oil ... 122000 Garich 6%48 W 
21000 Gal Sig Oil 7s. 
g000 Gen Asph 8s. 


200 Mex Panucof. 
s800 Mt Prod . 


i 98 


97% 
105% 104% 
104% 104% 


Ahumaba 
Bagdad Silver 
Boston & Montana 


15 Merc Trust 


290 Nun Port Cem 72h 
20 Nat Candy com 63% 


STOCKS 
Net 


Sal High Low Last Chg. 


assistants, who at 


all times 
of service. 


...101% 98% 8% 
115 
124% 123 
104% 104%+ % 
178 175 +3 
78% 78% 


es 

5 Amalg Oil 
10 Asso Oil 
436 Gen Pet . 
30 Stand Oil Cal.107 
132 Union Oil Cal..179 
125 Cal Pack com . 78% 
10 Globe Grain Co 13% 
94 Goodyear Cal.. 78% 
4L A Gas 89% 

1 Corona Pow..-- 

$La Railway .-: 

: BONDS 

4So Cal Ed 6s..100% 100%| 100% 
12 Un Oil Cal 5s.. 94% 94% 94% 


SALT LAKE CITY 


STOCKS 


1000 Mount & Gulf. 
33700 Mutual Oll ... 
1900 N Eng Fuel O. 
' 900 New Mex Ld.. 
1000 New York Oil 
300 Noco Pet ...- 
-900 Noco Pet pf .. 
41000 Noble Ollf ... 
1700 Nor Am Oil . 
20000 Northwest Oil 
2100 Ohio Rangert. 
32000 Omar O & G. 
2200 Pennok Oil .. 
80000 Red Bank? ... 
400 Ryan Consol . 
» 200 Salt Ck Con.. 
3700 Salt Ck Prod 
3600 Sapulpa Ref.. — 
20) Seab O & G.. 
17000 Simms Pet .. 
200 Sinclair Cent. 
‘47000 Skelley Oil ... 
1900 Shell Un O pf 
3000 Southw Oilt.. 
3400 S States Conf 
$4000 So P & Rt... 
4100 Spencer Pet .. 
13900 Stanton Oilt. 
6200 So States Oil. 13% 


Bos-Ely 

Canada Copper 

Chief Cons Min 

Cons Coppermines 
Crystal Cup .--:- peewens 


226000 Gdrich Tir 78.103% 103% 
92000 Gd Trnk 6%48.105% 105 
4000 Gulf Oil 6s °22.101% 101 
12000 do 7s 104% 104 
1000 Hock Val 68.100% 100% 
4000 H Ch 7%8 '30.103% 103% 
19000 Hd Rub 7s .. 98% 98% 
24000 Hum Oll 7e...100% 100% Gasden 


, 4000 Interboro 7s '21 99 97% Goldfield-Florence . 
100000 do 8s 92.... 90% 90 Livingston 1000 B EtL & S Cot 713% 


5000 Kan C T_ 68.101% 101% Mutual. 300 K C Home Tel 5s 99 
18000 Kan G&E 63 9% 95% New Rilla .---: sees an —-- 
sec Ken ee a Rot aN -EXPERIMENTS WITH MAGUEY 
| _ . The industrial. experiment laboratory 
81000 Lao Coe act Ta 89% ig J. C. PENNY COMPANY JUNE SALES | of the Secretary of Industry, Commerce 
4000 Lg W Rey 78.101 100% Sales of J. C. Penny Company, Ine., for |and Labor, Mexico, has been conducting, 
Sti Ss..105% 104% the month of June were $3,988,463 com- experiments for the utilization of the 
7m. .108% 107% pared with $3,834,820 in June, 1921, an fiber of the maguey plant, according to 
41 96 95% increase of $153,633. Sales for the six advices received at the Department of 
months totaled $19,710,835 compared with | Commerce from Consul-General Dawson, 
— last year, a decrease of | Mexico City. 
$880,014. —— 


25 Nat Bk of Com.138% 
21 Rice-St DG ipf.106 
10. do 2 pf ..-- 98%, 
203 Territor A.... 2 
‘11 Title Guar Tr. 39 
25 Un Rys com.. 1% 
253 Wagnr El Mfg 36 


BONDS 


Check books and p 
‘cm may be used until 
ooks and pass books can be substituted 


International Trust Company. 
MAIN OFFICE — 3 
45 MILK STREET 
t, | | 


Sales— 

200 Columb Rex 32 
100 Judge 2.50 
3025 Tintic Stand 2.02% 
100 Sil K coaltn 2.40 2.27% 2.27%— 15 
45 Cardifmf ...- 80 80° #30 —10 
100 Walker .... 3.35, : 
200 Jib ocnne cme 1.00 ( 


—— | 


34000 Na 
4000 Nat ; 
15000 Nat Leath 8s 98% 998% 

34000 NYNH7s’25wi 89 . 

1000 N Y C 5s 2013 94% 94% 94% 
29000 Phil Elec 5%4s 99% 99% 99% — 
1000 Phil Elec 65. .108% 103% 103%+ 


2.50 2.60 
1.97% 1.97%—.02% 


LAKES IRON ORE SHIPMENTS ’ 
DULUTH, July 17-—Iron ore shipments 
from. the head of the lakes docks. are the 
heaviest in two years. Over 1,000,000 tons 
were shipped from Duluth and Superior 
docks last week. ; 


GASOLINE, PRICE CUT EXPECTED 

New York, July 17—The cut of 26 cents 
a barrel in crude oil prices is expected to 
be followed by & reduction in gasoline 
prices. 
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~ Classified Advertisements _ > 7 
: REAL ‘ESTATE | ____.._ HELP WANTED—MEN ALAB AMA i C A LIF ORNI 2g 


Oe et al ie all 


NEW. JERSEY. FOR SALE—Beautiful home : rt es 
with — hause Pape enen P as artist's : 
modern improvements, 2 enclosed po xD—Oen 3 

~ studio or billiard room; ok N. a at BIRMINGHAM OAKLA: tinued ety 
a i. SANE Renee ODA Oto t0 ee Ten 


got Sannin pei atts} NewHaven Railroad| _ fee iva re) For ) a oe i ee ere or 
FOR SALE—Fine farm lands in high: state of Forman) fupher . - | oe ) The M. Pea Shop _WakERosts ' 


: 


cultivation; splendid investment, as lands are 
a ag Men Wanted “MERCHANDISE THAT VAN& STORAGE CO. ~ | 950 s40h Street at Webster gene Hoslery and Underwear —s 


Wilt Ew corrampontence Sul goss Street, +0 Lar zs Furniture. Vans Pe taess 
Houston, Tex, MERITS CONFIDENCE”. ee ~ ~ | nemesis ea tr te res. | Vico Pree. & den't Mer 


_~Somaa reorserrzeist__| PERM ANENT Meaghan | sed tie tWaews. anal Merchants’ Exchange Bids 
te POSITIONS Keufnany, armas ties’ | Mince of All Sims |. ~ Sewvicele "SAN FEANGIBCO, CAL. 
: pee eliable : : 


Ideal summer colony facing beautiful Linee, 
Goiniiline Numerous” " Bonded 


at pe 


——— _ 


_ ath — ee gn gp ewe, © Poe ote an we: \. } 
mt urge she ota col ‘+ 27 ——~ 
fect sanitation, large piazzas, . electric lights. ° d and Misses’ ee Se ee an 2 - Rea to wear or ¢ ciall Ben TS 
epen fireplace: p. 0. and tel sale Tayaeea| Blacksmiths, welders cad an Wons Gk cfs cas dy zea »*FOOTWEAR_. and Free Warehouses. 
to bring clothing: August ist through Labor FE] d O acety- y ‘ : , : designed and custom tailored ate : F 
Day. $52: ¥ warm chathing, food ee — ( ec. an Xy y and ~Furs rae 5600 College Avenue , ‘ ss depth ie San rancisco ‘and 
Bellng : “% ‘Main $489 or Medford 157-M. | lene) 70-80c per hour, 218-15 N. 19th St., Birmingham, Ala, ‘THE 2 NEW EDISON AND a it 7 | : THOITS UE STORE d Sacramento. Valley’ 

At Pleasant Lake, Casco, Maine | Machini Boil k- | BRUNSWICK AND RECOR = ——. 

| Macs, Salen NGHAM REALTY}—, ; : , mae 

“urhished cottage: ideal spot, 6 to 10 yple; | ’ : ; ' . 
rig ne li |e eee ters Uphok’ | 2Eeé uston Rroc | - _ }|Palo Alto Furniture Co. CITY COAL 
wend st: J i we — eee a es t ; P se ‘hve . 70c COMPANY | + SS. | i —_ ; Rugs—~Linoleums COMPANY 

( urnished cottage 9 rooms: y e | S erers insml : EXCL’ ae SHOES Ag ae . “5m 3% : 
20 LET—Fun Nits staue. abies, weet | | Deck Industrial Sites advantageously located | eatinenss ii Window Shades and Stoves 100 Brannan Street Douglas 4620 
W ilton, N tH. — per hou r. Air fa ws Hotel Whitecotton Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. Oakland’ . Oldest Dry Goods onse Phone 12 300 University Ave. King : 


er ee 


oo ERE ) | Choice Residential Propert 
HOUSES & APARTMENTS : FOR RENT _ Men, Carpenters 63- died SHOES FOR ALL THE FAMILY | Spring Apparel MENDENHALL CO. Knight 


8  C | ; - Richmond 
Downtown peo vg! tay par apartment, 70c per hou F. Experi- Phone Berkeley 460 House  Paratabtag Gives American Block 


completely furnis! red, ytd y a we 2¢ Fhe ool i > enced Helpers 47¢ per , ee eee eS i Dry Goods—Fancy Goods . for all ages : Ladies’ Dreesss derw es r and Hosiery” Corsets, Cerrillos Anthracite 


sonable: will rent until Oct. 1. 
LEVEL BEST SHOE STORE 


appointment. Phone Frank. 5502 before 10) : BHO * “ 
" m. and between 3:30 and 7 p. WM. tm : hour. Trackmen 35c per “It serves io b. right On - alla square “The Ladies’ Shop” ARRIVING DAILY AUTOMOBILE PAINT G. Cc O A L S 


in Street 
TO LET 
Conservative--Lowest Pricings . | Best of Materials and Workmanship | BRANCH YARD - 


adler ca eg gy os Mia hour. THOSS SPORTING GOODS | 
and 18 between 10 and 3, or inquire of super- ; porting Dauphin street Kinds” Clay at 14th and 1th Sts. Oakland LUSCHER & HUBER 4545 Geary Street Douglas 4620 
intendent, 18 Huntington Ave., Suite 25. Room 479 rae ss. IT BROT RS 251 High Street 


WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND 
Six-room house, furnished, modern, beautiful | : 
“ rs 2 miles from Watch Hp. Eos I | : " STATIONERS--PRINTERS—BNGERAVERS , 
an een, re ae Caeseant a Sfostucte. SOU H S$ ATION Telegraph at Durant. ! a me , uit pee se bl + D. McLE N co. 


SR pak Rak, parent floor, tree BOSTON ARIZONA a i, a Pate aot eee”. | ss BEET oe Lee GROCERS 


reoms and bath, third floor. Unfurnished; sub- 


urban. 4008 Maine Ave., Baltimore, Md. | : | 2 Dies =i — — | : : 
STORES AND OFFices To Ler | OPen8 A.M. too P.M. |. BISBEE manann | Seg . 107 Lb) | Thirty-three years in business} ‘Altomont Creamery _ 1188 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 
in Oakland : 262 University Ave. Phone 97; 7 . ee Sas 


one spa CEr$75 per ‘month, including. sten- VO TAKE THE PLACES BRUCE PERLEY M w Th PALO ALTO MARKET 
ae a Jel. ne 3238, ta OF MEN ON STRI KE ap se - 's — at Men: Like [aay ig a : Fancy Meats 


=| , : Covering both Arizona and Mexico 
BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED | Copper Gueen Hotei Bldg., Bisbee, Arizona * Shattuck at Allston’ Supplies, Kodaks, Fountain Pens, ete. | Phove 321 896 University Ave 
! STUART, THE PRINTER 


3 “IN BROOKLYN—Home like square room, sec- | ; ; as wn . Commercial and Society. Printing | 
: : 556 Emerson St. ne 772-W. 


ond floor, plenty closet room, well heated south: 
CE orneargsnd bearing” oe’ nvenient trans: PHOENIX = Sn : 
, 0 ) y Rie ox K-55 iri RAR tee GARE : - | 
| tian Science Monitor. 2 Ee 40th St., New York T H E M E i CZ E R CARPARIEC jatlcrele ey Boul St Naan ae, seb 
"ROOMS, : Boston and Maine C — € 3 
ee en. : COMPANY. E. KNOWLUS, Proprieto a ne 


wa #310 welearih Avenue , Phone ‘pork. 1073 


ROOMS to rent in private home on water . 
frond j one of the best 4 croedaggage e- WLIW? Railroad GROCERS . : 
Center minutes to Boston 2 A 
él “Washington Ave. Telephone. pees Phoenix, Arizona i Make this. your store. Fair Dealing I FOR Al L PURPOSES 
LARGE, light rooms amautaatttine “Bledson: , ’ : PAIN I NG . a 
board optionkl MRS. RENA STEWART, 411 TAT TUCK Av and Good Service , FURNITURE, ‘CARPETS, 
West End Ave., Schuyler 4122, New York City. M nN C . s Z Im ed nial 2 | 
. CAPITOL re Smee a : port Domesti 
BEAUTIFULLY furnished rooms with or e No. i No. D ER 
refs. 324 'W. Sard Bt, Apt. GW. N.Y. C. ond Ne. 48 Norte 1 ist ‘Ave. THE STOVE AND y,/7/, - WALL PAPERS vars coe ai be 
- ldren’s hair cutting welcome. | | . #HOUSE FURNISHING. STORE : Wma. 2. nt Z 
OVERLOOKING Turtle Bay Gardens—-Two de- , . . . ; . 
lightfal an: beat entienal. OOLE, 226 i. W anted : ; ? oor ty, Gage Bt ‘ ° tht preerecapaes “hag oo : _BARE BROTHERS - 
49th St. N. Y.,C. Apply evenings. | , J, mn 10018 an f 7 sold for me 3 A. 3 
ee PPIY erenenes : Seeds, Paints and aD every can of paint use. a 
stinclive Bstablishiient of 7 ; : uc 


ONE siagié one iad bom > Totenone Gor ‘ é 
Suite 26, 153 Hemenway Teleph Cop- | CALIFORNIA The Booterie WOMAN’S APPAREL 1008-12 Seventh Street a 133 314° Sutter Bt, San Franicteoo 


ley 1176-5. 
oe ns are Sacramento California 
SUMMER BOARD : Permanent positions | Sh for Y | | 1538 om ga 

A QUIET, r re fines d and attractive farm home, | for competent men POM, TS ae BERKELEY # oes Or Ou and as 
amid the seclusion of egg for 2 gee cbgggeome § : : SHATTUCK AVE. BERKELEY Co Ball 
ebaten. ain, "AND Sins. "CARL A. WILLE, | whose work is satis- Sunset Hardware Co. ee... ZZeCnNS- ne 
Lake Katrina, N. : 

ae | 3. fgctory as 2104 SHATTUCK AVENUE lee Whe Cateek oid Desk AuTHorIZED DEALERs 


T o * o* é Cae", poe i 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Machinists, __ Boiler- Builders’ Hardware, Household Goods Furnishings for Men FORA and Lincoln cars 


“ Conveniently Located 


~. ~~ ~~ ~P Oe Le lL lll LOL 


Mercer, Wis.; stock complete, business never | Cutlery, Sporting CG is, Paints, Var- 


bett 1 féason fo lling; home store | ° 
building and store fixtures and goodwit: lot 165, and Coach Repairmen nishes, Oils, Electric Appliances. Pe Seetinh Avene | OAKLAND CALIF | 


GENERAL-MERCHANDISE STORE FOR SALE) maker S, Blacksmiths —Stoves, Ranges, Mechanics’ Tools, ay cong Fae Maag — | * 4800 San Pablo Ave=Pied.416 Tae core DB BANK: 


foot frontage by 625 we ee bargain if taken im- 


mediately. Inguire ROBERT L. BALL, Mercer, | —— J {) cents per hour _ ' - 
Ww Ss. - ? : ® * 
‘NOW IN OUR NEW HOME | Our Motto: Service to Our Customers Claremont Electrical oe 5 Streets Sacramento, Cal 


FOR SALE | | Car Inspectors and fag? HSE NCEKO NAYLOR HARDWARE, PLUMBING H. J, STEINER : / 


Pepe cate eptaamataads ‘art nate & SUPPLY CO., IN a 
aa aes. cash or storms od ! Carpenters — 63 cents PLUMBING SERV ‘ia Qualified Contractor 


extra cell. batteries and special per hour. Golda tas , 8214 Adeline St... . South Berkeley 


motor, new paint and in first-class 


cg a n= _SSF phbue Berkeley ste es 8 COSY CAFETERIA | your shop. CH AS P_ NATH me 
or phone BROOKSIDE GARAGE, | . MES. L. &. ROBERTS © | Phone Piedmont 443.‘ + 5623 College Ave z 
Kansas City, Mo. ? : . > @ ‘ 
a APPLY TO The Misses Shop STRICTLY HOME COOKING SPREADS. OSE. Kine <a ; 
: : FOR HIRE eS oe “oo R 309 N 2025 Shattuck Avenue “Where the Key Stops” Durant Above Telegraph . “Your White Servant” AND SONS 
ieee, Se ot senses | Room 309 North Station | 0 THE CAMERA SHOP tl ryt 
~ ge drivers. A. C. SAWYER, 41 West- | | Boston ae DRESSES, FROCKS, eg e- , - : Eve hing to Wear” 
and Ave, Tel. Back Bay 8862, Copley 6011-W. WRAPS. BLOUSES Kodak Quality Service ; 
| FOR 
WANTED | Between 7 A. M. and 11 P, M. irae he eae 80 Pictare Vreing, Cards, ioiiel Stationery : Men Women 
ais dic enoialeenaiinn OE Daa eRe oe ° u ues Quality. 
_ SEDERLY COUPLE, ‘caretakers, small house | TO TAKE THE PLACES OF HIN K’ S -‘Whitn ney & Whitney Telephone Oakland 649 a , Becks 
comune me, oo Til 4420 Noe York Clee | MEN ON STRIKE D R Y G O O D S a Ph ene e Berkeley. eet : OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA and Children 
. TYPIST—Competent, solicits work at home, | - oon " ss . Cor. Sth & L Sts. 
~ either piece work or part time. 2318 Waverly : Patty. Kast Bay 0 Colonial Cafeteria HALE BROS Inc 
e» °. 


* Bt, Oakland. Calif. oe One of Berkeley's 


sso Continuous Service 
___ EMPLOYMENT A¢ AGENC TES ee : fo? DRY GOODS — A Department Store for the People : 


: : 2215 SHATTUCK . 
sss pe a a 5 J. F. Hink & Son, Inc, Kittredge tae 

2856 oston and Maine oe , seater at cae ak ae ee 
OAKLAND CALIF ORN lA ' —At vaine-giving prices. 


‘Berkeley’s "nes Growing Store Between Broadway and F ranklin 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN R . 7 TUPPER & REED D, — 
BES 23! Shekel ah ailro Sil) Q/ “ 
; ad [77 LS. ‘vectra generen Seat oncias. GROUND GRIPPER SHOES © 8th and x fts. Sacramento 


Everything electrical for your home or 


Mirrery the needs of the home and © 
member of family with .. - 
sfaction — 


BOSS. WOOL COMBER 
Musico—Reoords 


= peare’ experience om all wools; married; ret. | | __ fihattuck Ave, at T. & D. Corner Conform to the Natural Foot Chatterton: Bake 
erences, Address x ie =©6. Chris ian | ~ I G N A 3 A Distinctive Establishment of VARSITY CANDY SHOP : Exclusive Agente 720 J STREET” ry 


Se ience Monitor, _Boston. 
4, 


x POSIT ION desired where there is opportunity ’ FINE | "1506: Broadway. Oakland: 
A eg geience Monitor, 21 Bet Ser og en M E N W A N = E D WOMAN 5 APPAREL FROZEN pain acres 687 Market St., San Franctaco ‘Purity in ingredients—cleanliness in, ; 
York City. 2165 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley __ | Seeeet Telegraph Avenve and Bancroft Way | 2108 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley preparation, features that identify _ the 
——~| goodness and guarantee the .uns 


YOUNG MAN DESIRES WORK : 
Men having knowledge of both elec- ty of Chatterton Baking in all $6 
es. 


N-58. The Christian Scienee Monitor, 


_ Box SELF-HELP uality Service Pri lit 

. a Bb 0p Bt Se York ONY. nc ape pn — main- ‘The Berkeley Florist GROCERTERIA INC ? ; Q in sind MEAT supply with ce i 
nance—70 cents p2r hour, P - our cash and carry system. 

ONTARIO HONORS R. T. MacDOUGALL, Propriter , | Mittrde snd Shattect_Ave.__ Beste} CARSTEN E. SCHMIDT | Black’s Package Co. 


To Take the Places of 8815 Telegraph Ave. Fhone Berkeley 2804 {KET 
| "as aienbuee oe 910-914. Ninth St.. Sacramento 


EARLY EXPLORERS | Men on Strike HARMS & och Me , = OAKLAND pee 12th St., bet. Broadway and Franklin __ 
as | . A st aide oe eee? | SANBORN—Florist Grocers 


Permanent Positions for Competent 
Site of French Missionaries’ Camp 2168 Shattuck “Are. opp iret Heticos) Bent é . 2 
| Men Whose Work Is Satisfactory k. ' + Biigesast gery We are eager to make friends as 


Given to Government | : APPLY TO Ww. z BURKE Lara | 4 Flowers, Seeds, Ornamental Plants well as customers. 
.. July ial | : NUFACTURING JEWELE ees, es | Oakland, Cal. | SON’ : - 
PORT DOVER, Ont., July 6 (Special MAFUPACTUR 7 : a MASON'’S | Finest Work on Shirts and, Collars 


iC spondence)—Unveiling of a tab-| Room 215 Berkeley 1148 2119 Center 8t. M , 
uireks | rkeley r | Decorative Needlecraft STEAM LAUNDRY 


let to the Sulpician missionary explor- | ' ‘ s. 2. BIL. & CO. / * hone Lakeside 6541 ARTISTIC NEEDLEWO 
ers De Casson and Gallinee, at the Old F itchburg Station, Boston . SILL'S House of Quality 8307 CHESTNUT SE. —SELAND, CAL. AND INFANTS’ “WEAN. yee MRS. FRED MASON, Proprietress 

t wh they nt the winter in ; Groceries, Delicacies, Fruits “and Vegetables— EMM A R. ILSEN : ‘Bal occl 
— 7 Hardware. 2139 University Avenue. Phone Berk. ‘ CLEAN i“. o8¢ Fifteenth St. | Phone Main: Si} 20m? 0 _Sttest 


1669, featured the.opening of the an- 5204. Delicatessen. Try our home-made cake. CLOTHES . BP, F. O'REILLY, Shoe Repewing 
io Hi : 3 & L 
nual meeting of the Ontario H storical | __ ae —| COLLEGE NATIONAL seen CLEAN Mills Doughnut Shop 1106 8th 5 oie FLORISTS 


eae, “9 eee t hich | | ANTONIE RE HIS opiten Se Che an OF BERKELEY FINISH KUNE rn weetacanie + 
roper on whi a estnut OM ADE CAKES “ ~ ro RY. 226 Gran A 
cattecccunad bet ly edt CO | Erin, Muss. LIFE OF "YOUR SUIT . 1216 West 7th - . Telephone 224-226 4 t Ave. 


are the remains of the Sulpicians’ win- os We safeguard your interests sia SAN FRANCISCO 

ter dwelling has presented the site to | omen wanwes.cweine 2079 Addison Street for. Ave, Phone Oakland 356 4 HUSING BROS. ‘ neorpe- sch ¥ | Kearny 4975 : San Francisco, Cal. 
_the Deminion Government. The donor BP .H. TORDOFF roceries, Fruits, elicatessen COLLEEN BRADY 

th Oievicin { Amaley, now : resident tn. ~ SWOMAN of getnement calare and azgoronc Facsimile Productions Chas. oi Navlet Co. sas tain QUALITY (AND ‘SERVICE ce ‘s at Fur G a CHAS. So NAVLET Co. 

Boston. The approach to the property | to supervise the running of home one ts care THE “ART” BOOKBINDERY asecmreoenn 4 — armen 

by way of the River Lynn is one of| of two children; must be BERKELEY Nurserymen Seedsmen » made iow stunning advance styles. 'N urserymen. ‘Seedsmen 
the most beautiful pieces of scenery chaperone, ete. ; one who ca ; > ORIENT AL RUGS . Florists PALO ALTO : ais ‘s GAGA a Re Florists’ Fre 
car . preferre no at tering ai ct tiated te tated A | ; A FETE . 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR rs RIA EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 


in western Ontario. A large cairn is 
to be erected at this point. Bt EL. ee tee ae Monitor, ‘Zi 2441 Bancroft Way Phone Berkeley 9400 AND GARDEN University Creamery tod” prepared by ‘cuciales’ werliene HOME AND GARDEN: 
a worke a 
SIO oy os 


a peng pg aay oo it is _. WANTED—Personal maid; rticular care of ASFTE 917 Washington | St Oakland, Cal. __ 209 University Ave., Palo Alto, Cal ) = 
Galtéd, stands high on the cliff. over- gs, OD. “pecking Ae a oa an tice ot A. S. BR LD ‘9 els 762 Market Street Phelan Building} 498-427 Market Street, SAN FRANCISOO__ 


looking the harbor east of the town.| Box G he Christian Science Monitor, 21 E. ! K 
ae See ie tees on.| Touraine Cleaners and Dyers} Stumeryod Pater > Sickie | | Pe. 


The ground on which it stands has shi 
— —= | Phone Berkeley 4215 ¥ 2245 Telegraph Ave. 
heen presented to the Canadian peo- 557 16th Street Corner University Ave. and Ramona St. Florists . go4 


ple by the Grand Trunk Railway., In| SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN The Wallace Millinery "  @elephone Lakeside 6096 | E. B. QUACKENBUSH 2573 Mission St., Bet, Zist and 29nd 233 Grant Avenue, San. Francisco 


a ravine less than a mile away the CAPABLE, refined American who understands . 3 | 
nds POPULAR PRICES C. A. Willits ~ - Ruth V. Willits F 
urniture—New and Used ‘-COHL BROTHERS 
7 G. Ledeérer’ s Hair Store 
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RNELL & 
RINTING AND 


BOOK BINDING 


Market St. opp. Grant 
Phone Kearny 5064 


SAMUELS 
Women’s and Men’s Furnishings 
Dry Goods Rone 
1407 Polk St.. wens To vortion rospec 
ARTHUR BAKEN 

Interior Decoration, Antiques 
Objects of Art. 

259 Geary St., San Francisco 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


rome recipes used in preparing wholesome, 


il — foods. 
—* 33 POWELL STREET 


761A Ave. 


7-_- 
we ee 


Haight Street District, San aianee | 
MILDRED, HAIR DRESSING 


and 
CORSET SHOP 
INA ERLENBACH, Prop. 


SHAMPOOING 
MANICURING CHILDREN'S HAJR CPETING | 
Open evenings Monday, Wednesday, Saturday. * 
hone Park 1585 1475 Haight St. 


W. M. Jones 


HABERDASHER 
and HATTER 


1524 Haight Street 


& 
| 
i 
| 


Phone Park 560 : 


BURNHAM’S 
Ice Creams 
1685 Haight St. 


Candies 
Tel. Park 5609 


= 


Ocean Avenue District. San Francisco 
WESTWOOD ELECTRIC CO. 


Electrical Appliances and Kadio Equipment. 
1608 Ocean Ave. Randolph 121 
THE INGLEWOOD SWEET SHOP 
AND TEA ROOM 
__ 1700 Ocearm Arve., Randolph 4310 — 
RICHARD LEE 


Ye Upholsterer 
1831 Ocean Ave. 


Upholstered Furniture 
and Draperies made to 
order. 

Randolph 2880 


| An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 


“~~ 


’ SAN N 1088 —Coutinwed__>_ 


GROCERI 
HARDWARE. 
CROCKERY, 

ENTS. 


i i iin itt le ti 


cry. Balt Service 
NWAlD's oe: 


Ne Gane ae Ave. 


Willie-Nillle "cea & 
206 8. First 


ROSEN 
Children ‘s 
eset Gtk it: ane 


} 


NEW YORK > 


aache® 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
General Banking 


DRESSES—SUITS—COATS—WRAPS 
—SKIRTS—W AISTS—SWEATERS 
We specialize in large sizes. 


 Ttte Ki 
JQLOAK & SUIT HOUSE 


EDWARD GROSS, Mgr. 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


| Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 


HOME AND GARDEN 
20-22 E. San Fernando St., San Jose 


Mrassia & Co. 


for Women 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
15 E. Sante Clara Street 


SANTA CRUZ 


es Store, 


Dry Goods and Women’s Apparel 


WEST PORTAL MARKET 
Quality, Cleanliness and Service 
Randolph 3887 1540 Ocean Ave. 
WILLIAM THE TAILOR 


i ~ ae and Pressing 
1448 Ocean Ave ee 4557. = 


_ SANJOSE 


SAN JOSE'S BIG | DEPARTMENT STORE 


SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 
Bibles 


- Mew Books 
; Fine Statioene 
CH 


M 
80 South First Street 
San Jose, California 


Engra | 
Children’s Beoks Fountain Pens 


H. R. BARDWELL 


JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER | 


Expert Repairing of al! kinds. 
Complete cae a of Watches, Diamonds, and 
Jewelry “moderately priced 


92 8. ist St.. San Jose. Calif. 


. Real Estate Exehange 
MARY JANE HANLY 
Santa Cruz, California 


Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


STOCKTON 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 
GROCERS 


Avenue 
Telephone 814 


“GHRELFALL BR OS. 


Kuppenheimer Clothing, Hats Furnishing 
439 F. MAIN STREET 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—ICE—W ood 


204 N. El Dorado St. 


802 EL Weber STOCKTON, CAL. 


FLORIDA 


ain 


For Your Next Meal Serve 


Chatterton Napkin Rolls 
a = a Sati a 


Prone 46s weatae acne * & San yy i ae 
F. W. GROSS & SON 


DRY GOODS 
‘San Jose, California 


wn 


- Jee Cream and Candies. 
96 6o. 2nd St.. San Jose, Cal. Phene 8. J. 476} 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 


Fan nd Stationery 
air ot Safes. Punting 
164 SOUTH FIRST 8ST. 


EXPERT "CLEANERS 
: AND DYERS 
652 South First San Jose, Cal. 
Tel, San Jose 3757, 
88-92 E. Santa 


- Pai. 
dent) 


cre ai attire ig 
~ §PRING’S, ine. 


Est. 1865 


Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Santa Clara and Market Streets 


W. C. LEAN—Jeweler 
CNTs THAT LAST 


Cer. First and San Fernando Sts., San Jose, Cal. 


APPLETON &(\ CO. 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STs. _ 


Golden West 
Cleaners °° 


San Jose 60 
25 S. Third St. Cleaning and Dyeing 


CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 


as man LUileon's 


In San Jose It’s 
* HEROLD’S FOR SHOES 


18-26 B. Santa Clara Street Repatrisig 


OWL SHOE .REPAIR SHOP 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
‘4 East San Fernando St. Phone ‘San Jose e 4522 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 


WEARING a gee pod GOODS 


146-146 vacate - First Street, Sap ‘ose, California 
HONE, SAN JUSE 525 


SAN-I-STONE 
DRAIFBOAKDS. Shower Wallis and Floors 
H. C. SCHLOSSER 115 Hollywood 

Phone San Jose 4196-J 


J. E. FISHER” BEAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE 
1? N. 2nd, San Jose, Cal. LOANS and NOTARY | 


PAPERHANGER WOODFINISHER | 


THOMAS BA 
Phone 4442 _. PAINTER " Rhodes Court 


MOELLERING & GOODWIN 
Real Estate—Loans—lInsurance 
“4 & Sante Clata &t. SAN JUSB. CAL. 


L MUSIC HOUSE 


GIMME 
Sheet Music and Musical Instruments 
a4 K. Can Antouls Btrect Phone San Jose 4192 


c ¢ 
a 
wat) 
Stov 


SAN JOSE 


4 


TAMPA 
We feature ‘nationally advertised 
Merchandise 


Cracowaners _ 
Women’s Fine Apparel 


— 


GEORGIA 


rr 
Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


~ 


Cable Piano Company 
82 and 84 North Broad Street 


Pianos, Inner Player Pianos, Victrolas, Victor 
Records, Sheet Music, Musical Instruments, and 
Musical Merchandise of every kind. Factory 
experts for tuning and repairs. 


MPA 
Sheet Metal and 
‘Tele. No, 32 


RO 
Plumbing, Heating, 


Electr! 
325 Broad St. | ROME, GA. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


hdtv. 


DISTINCTIVE 
ETCHINGS 


for : 
GREETINGS 


Folder type—deckle edge card 
and envelope. 


TChuality 


NEW YORK CITY 


“ARTHUR H. COHEN 


Insurance 
For every need 
10 BE. 48rd St. .Tel. Vanderbilt 8568 


De Olde English Restaurant: 


14 East 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A la Carte’ Throughout Day 


NATHAN H. WEIL 
INSURANCE 


842 Madison Ave, Tel. Murray Hill 6412 


“= 


OREGON 


_PORTLAN D 


~— =" 


: 


Philadelphia Van Matre-Howand 
guenoce, Battery Company 
. We recharge. and repair 
Maas saps* all makes of batteries, 
Batteries 


48 North Broadway. 
Portland, . - 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 
With one of our ‘“‘Community Club'’ Sales. A 
real sales plan, that years of experience has 
evolved, anc which, practice has oroerer will 
results under the most adverse condition 
OUT YOUR ENTIRE STOCK AND FIXTURES 
emg OUR GUARANTEED close-ou ar <r 


our roposition and Fy) will be well reps 
FRENCH H SALES C (Originators of the *‘Com- 
nag + ,. Par Port- 


munity Club’’ Sales ), 262 Park St., 
. oO Bo 3 


land, Ore., x 


th NORTHWESTERN BANK 
FLOOR BUILDING 
Cloaks, Suits, Dresses, Waists, 
Skirts, Petticoats. 
The only difference is the price. 


FOSTER CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
J. FORSYTHE, Proprietor 


Dellshopped ) 


MILLINERY 
*‘Fashionable Quality at Captivating Prices”’ 
347 Morrison, Near Broadway 


“ « 
ny ‘ 
¥ ) 4 
: 4 
; - 
4 
‘ 


: 


ie a 


, 


he “GOOD ‘SENSE 
> we ¢ "Their Quality and Price, | 
together with our excel- 
sf lent service, will surely 
4 atari you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CO.., Inc. 
. 842 Morrison, near, Broadway 
- PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in F ootwear 


THREE STORES 


Bat Aealcor SHOES 


308 Washington, 270 Morrison and 
360 Morrison ‘Streets 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


HART SCHAFFNER & 
MARX CLOTHES 
For Men and Boys. \ 
Hatters Furnishers 


2 Stores 
Wash. at W. Park 


| 6th at Alder 


raelee 


Where Corsetry Is An Art” 
- Corsets, Brassieres,- Hosiery, 
Silk ie Underwear ard Umbrellas. 
346 W ASHINGTON Morgan Bidg. 
m. and h. h. sichel 


EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER 
and Men‘s Hatter 


*Waelingen 6 “ bm Park, 
ort 
KELLAR THE aT "MAN 


EXCLUSIVE ART FRAMING 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Visit Our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 


Norman Brothers 
Tailors 


Northwestern Bank Blidg., 
PORTLAND, Ore. 


Open from 11:30 a.m. to-.7:30 p.m. 
Luacheon 11:30 to 2:30 
Afternoon Tea 2:30 to 5 
Dinner 5:30 to 7:30 
Rose BROADWAY-YAMHILL BLDG. 
Broadway at Yambill Street 
Ca? Main 630 


‘ 


ENGRAVING RF. a SCOTT 


of 837 Northwestern 
ide ted Bank Bldg. 
JEWELRY PORTLAND, OREGON 


HAMILTON JOHNSTONE 
Insurance—Investments—Real Estate 
Northwest Co, Gasco Bidg., Portland, Oregon 


Quota Go es an 


Stovee~ tinue Takes rts and 
Underwear. Morrison Street. ny Office phe Pa 


JULIUS R. BLACK 


Public Accountant Auditor 
INCOME TAX SERVICE 


Concord —, - p ae seas Portland. Ore. 
roadway . 


McRAE PETTICOAT PARLOR 
“Lingerie That Fits*’ 
We make undies to your order 


Sadie E. Mathes Emily K. Bard 
171 10th St., near Yamhill, Portland, Ore. 


WOMEN’S AND MISSES APPAREL 


MORRISON STREET AT PARK 


Lubliner, Florist - 


TWO STORES 
$28 and 848 Morrison St. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


B. L. MORSER 
SIGNS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
79 W. Park St., at Oak _ Broadway 8521 


THEIVY PRESS x x. ways 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of individual Service 
882 Stark Street. Bir agg 2 Ore. Pittock Block 
Pe . 


lborns Near Russell St., 


Correct Millinery Portland, Oregon 
JOURNAL BUILDING 
BARBER SHOP 
Journal Building, Portland, Oregon 


Suits Pressed - 
85¢c 
104 Fourth Street 
Between Washington : and _Stark 


~ We specialize on our Pastries _ 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 
109 Broadway Portland, Ore. 
A smile of satisfaction when you leave. 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


AU kinds of Machine and Blacksmith Work, 
Acetylene Welding, Cylinder Grinding. 
H. B. BLACK 
l7th and Alder Streets Broadway 2681 


The Surety Shop 


HOSIERY UNDERWEAR UMBRELLAS ‘ 
850 Morrison St., Btwn, Broadway and Stark 


NIKLAS & SON 
Florists 
403 Morrison St., PORTLAND, ORE. 


PRIN TING BOYER PRINTING Pang 


85 Sth St., Portland, 


We Appreciate This Opportunity of Extending 
Our Excellent Service to Monitor Readers. 


WINKS’ HARDWARE 
14th and Washington 


Service 


505 Union Ave. N. 


() 
4 Puncher PO 
THE TattORn 


Third page blank for your own 
name and expression. 


A. R. THAYER, INc. 


Walk-Over Boot Shop. 


342 Weehtngtes 125 Broadway 
Morgan Building 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


126 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
.130 Kemble St., Roxbury, wae 
Established 1856 Tel. Rox. 1071 


WILLIAMSEN & BLIED 
Painting and Decorating 
93 11th St. Near Stark 


} Trial Can 25c 


VIRGINIA 


NORFOLK 


“THE MALVERN SHOP - 
| RELIABLE 
' Glove and Hosiery House 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
_158-155 Atlantic Street, Norfolk, Va. 


RICE’S 
344 Granby Street 


Women’s Distinctive Apparel 
Moderately Priced 


' ANDREW’S BAKERY 


Quality considered first in all of our 
goods. We make cakes, bread, pies, 
gaat. crullers, buns and other 


good things. 
823 W. 12th St. 1387 W. Charlotte St. 
- PHONE 25059 PHONE 21900 __ 


S.J. THOMAS & anre'® INC. 


Fitting Footwear 


Cor. Granby and Tazewill Sts. 
Shoe satisfaction _since 1 1865 


Restaurant 


and Confectionery 
HOWARD'S, ine. " 


GEORGE W. THOMAS | 
FINE SHOES 


Monticello Hotel: Norfolk, Va. 


HORN’S ICE CREAM 
IT’S QUALITY’ 


. On Sale at Dealers 
Where Quality Counts! 


Sydnor 3 fiunlley 


- Richmond, Va. 
Exclusive Furnishings 


Our Sener and SUCCESS are founded 


' Bper 
Chasether: Perseverance and 


Honesty 


VALUES. DEPENDABLE 
PRICES NOT UNREASONABLE 


10% Discount on Most Cash Sales 
Home in RICHMOND of. — 


‘Kuppenheimer 
Clothes 


JACOBS & LEVY: 
| THE QUAUITYSHOP - 1705 E BROADSE 
CLOTHES, FIXINGS AND SHOES FOR MEN 
Also. Sole Agents for 


Tweed-O-Wool ,,%7!78 


and COATS 
Ladies’ Sport Department 


WANTED 
“Monitor readers tc make the 


VIRGINIA TRUST CO. 


Executor in their wills. 

This plan is considered by many men 
to be safest and most economical. 
INTERVIEWS INVITED 
821 _E. Main> . Richmond, ch 


Incorporated 
MAIN AND BELVIDERE STREETS 


Fireproof and  non- -fireproof storages 
fo or Household Goods 


Vaults for Silverware 


THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Make this “Your Banhk’’ 


SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


The Central National Bank, 
Corner 3rd and Broad Streets. 


“—/? nig mo Banking 
you ‘want it. 


KODAKS and PRINTING 


Send us your films and your prints will be 
‘ready within 24 hours. The very best qualit 
of work only, and the lowest prices. Our: odak 
| man will giad to outfit you and show you 
_. Complete stock always of Kodaks and 

ims. 


The Bell Book & StationeryCo. 


914 BEB. Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


READY-TO-WEAR 


for Women gnd Children Exclu- 
sively. Specialty Shop Service 
Spells Sure Satisfaction. 


Old Holland Market 


1325 W. Main Boulevard 2710 
Smithfield Hams 


Fresh Medts, Poultry and Fish 
Fruits and Fancy Vegetables 


faead 
emu (iET Sop 
. $20 B. Grace Mad, 5111 
Complete stock of’ Kodaks and Films 
Kodak Developing - 


Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished by Our 
_ Compound Interest, Your Dollars Grow. 


WEST END BANK 


1300 W. MAIN STREET 
BRANCH—LOMBARDY NEAR BROAD. 
C. B. VFitzwileon ' @ ¥. Ryder 

Ryder Dry Cleaning Co. 


CLEANING, DYEING and PRESSING | 
421 8. Harrison St. Phone Ran. , 450 


SELECT I REFINED 


Service just where 


FROM 


‘SCHWARZSCHILD’S 


SILVERWARE—J EWELRY—NOVELTIES 
znd at Broad Street 


City Bank & Trust Co. 
159 GRANBY ST., NORFOLK, am 
Solicit Accounts 


” 


RIST —~ 
WILLIAM 7. 4 NEWTON 


303 Granb 7 Ph t 
os 94808, sitar ones: Store 24548 


Member “Florist Telegraph Delivery 


| 11038 W. Marshall Street 


FUEL OF ALL KINDS 
Samuel H. Cottrell ,& Son 


Our Standard—*Best Quality Only’ 
5 ____ Phone Mad. 177 


LAUNDRY 


1518-W Main 


ECLIPSE*#er2 


‘ 


RICHMOND 


“SANDERS—THE CLEANER 
DYEING, CLEANING AND PRESSING 
119 East Main. Mad. 38138-W - 


ELECTRICAL 
W. H.Jenks ““wiina 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
619-621 E. Main Street Phone Mad. 888 


WASHINGTON 


“Most Anything’’ 
1607 W. Broad 


H. A: PLEASANTS 
BROAD STREET BANK. | 
Sizth and Broad 


YOUR PATRONAGE SOLICITED 
“It’s the Savings that Count” 


Sheff's Syrup 


Tel. Bvd. 308 


Zanol ‘‘Quality First” Products 
Food Products Puddings 
Flavoring Extracts ABBOTT Honsehold and 
Cake Icings Bly rd. 225 __ Tollet t Articles 


Furnace Repairing J. H. DELANBY 
PLUMBING — ™ §.,f%sauoue 


. H. SAAWTELL 
REAL ESTATE 
Tabor 1811 


Phone 
Cor. E. 32nd and Befmont Sts., Portland, Ore. 
171 10th St. 


SPENCER CORSETS Near yamniil 


**Created for each individual’’ Portland, Ore, 


FLORIST—J. L. 
208 WEST BROAD STREET 
‘Phone Ran. 8771 


Intertor Decoru ° 
W. 


Painting Paperhanging 


. POLLARD 
Raw. 2832-J 


HARDWARE|.._. 


ABERDEEN 


Ne 


THE ABERDEEN 


NATIONAL RANK 


Member 
Rederal Reserve Bank 


Maxwell & Chalniers 


ane CARS 


: Tires Repsiri 
GRAYS it HARBOR MOTORS CO. mo) 
113 W. Heron 8 Phone hone 640 


BLYTH & BLYTH, Inc. 
Good Clothes for Men | 
ABERDEEN CENTRALIA 


ORR’S GROCERY 


House of Quality 
Rest of Everything for the Table 


RATCLIFFE | 


Gloss Steam Laundry Co., Inc. 
FOOT OF G STREET 


LINDNER & LEITCH 
HOME OF MAX-I-MUM CANNED GOODS. 


Main 738 
Mimeographing 


WATCH EXPERT 
Watches ane) wine aoe Aeon 


‘THE MELODY ‘SHOP 
Columbia “Grafonolas” and Reeords 


EXCLUSIVE 
SUITS, COATS, *OWNS 


_ Sheet Music i 
——_mt_W._ Betis St., Bellingham, Wash. 


’ 
- 
1 Te, wasn 


204 West Holly, Hingham. Wasb. 
H. J. CROCKETT 
GROCERIES 


707 Irving Street 


Phone 644 


1614 SECOND AVE. ___Bet. Pine and Stewart q 
Two Pants Suits for Men — 
The Extra Pair Double the Wear 


$35 


$25 $30 
Men’s and Bee 4 Furnishings 


TAILORED READY a 
401_PIKE STREET 


Knot Cooobton 


“Where Corsetry Is ar Ao Art’’ 
Corsets, Brassieres, Hosiery, 
Silk Underwear and Umbrellas 


1828 SECOND AVE. | 
Main 2717 SEATTLE Near Union © 


MEN’S wea UNDRY 


sy. cleaning, Dsing. Pressing, © et Wen 


507 Pine St. 


SEATTLE 
“Where Fashion Rules’’ 
Smart modes for women and misses of mga 
style and quality. Hats for all 
Geeniaes and Sports —— 


CORONA 


The Personal Wriang Machine 


And A makes of rebuilt typewriters. 
on convenient terms. 


E. W. HALL CO. 


Elliott 5447 921 2nd Ave. 


Howell Tatum Tire-Company 


Brunswick Tires 
ACCESSORIES—VULCANIZING 


ee 


1117 EAST PIKE STREET 
Phene East 1479 


1525 3rd Ave. 


SEATTLE 
Phone Ell. 4857 


ilk underwear 
ilk hosiery 


ilks 
atins 


Main 6305 Loose Leaf Devices 


WARD'S BINDERY 


Bookbinding, Paper Ruling, 
.Gold Embossing 


1516 THIRD AVE., SEATTLE 


W. F. LARNE 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


Expert Watch Repairing 
Jewelry Made to Order 


419 PIKE ST. SEATTLE 


Clean. Be glad 
there's 


one near 


GROCERS 


Jones-Thurldw Company 


RIGHT PRICES GOOD GOODS 
ourteenth and East Piné Sts., SEATTLE 
EAST 3878 


BROOKLYN BAIRY CO. 


Ino. 
Kenweod 88. SEATTLE 


4583 University Way. 


AcmeEngraving(o. | 


ENGRAVING DESIGNING 
ELECTROTY PING 
1619 Westlake Ave. SEATTLE. U. 8. A. 
INSURANCE 
RELIABLE SERVICE 
The Cowley Investment Co. 


416-18 New York Block, Elliott 5687, SEATTLE | 
Catalogs Booklets 
ACME-PRESS 


819 Third SEATTLE Main 1991 


STEWART MAILING LIST Co. 


Multigraphing—Printing—Addressing 
Mailing Lists of Every Character in the - 


Northwest. 
Hinckley Bidg. SEATTLE 


Main 5530 


Merchants Printing Co. 


ADOLPH CAHEN., Prop. 
“We want your business’’ 


72 Columbia Street MiAin 0677 SEATTLE 


Mary Bock Misses Shop 
IN OUR NEW HOME 
Also for the Grown-Ups 


At 516 Union Street Eliot 1924 
WHITCOMB LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
WHITE BUILDING : SEATTLE 
ons You Need a New Wardrobe Call on 


WINONA 


58 Union Btreses ‘ aa s Len sen 8 Apparel, 
ALT MAKES GOOD CLOTHES 
209 University Street, Main Seattle 

TAILOR TO MEN 


ACME LAUNDRY 


For all Home needs—and expert hand work 

or Linens, Curtai e. 
1101 East Spring St. SEATTLE. EAst 2299° 
cee ll 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Ine. 
Cleaning and Dyei 


ng 
‘and Oriental R 
1419 4th — y = 


ITSGOOD a co. 


ake 


, + ine 
Kenwvuod 0896 


Seattle 


Sells First Class 
4838 University Way. 


—— 


r. 4 O'NEILL 
é 9 
PANTAGES BLDG- WATTLE 


90 Lenora St. 


FURNACES 


Installed, Repaired and Cleaned 


CORNICES, SKYLIGHTS, AND VENTILATING 
TAR AND GRAVEL ROOFI 


FINLAY & ROBB, Inc. 


SEATTLE Main 3704 


BAKER BRO.’S CO. 


ne nm 


PIANOS PHONOGRAPHS 
TUNING AND REPAIRING 


Eliott 3967 
1609 Third Ave. 


#. A. CROUCH 


Seattle 


SECOND AVE. at Unton 
MAIN O663 


SEATTLE 
BARBER SERVICE 


Attractive 10 the Man Who Cares 


BRUSHES STERILIZED ANEW 
FOR EVERY PATRON . 


FRED BRUBAKER 


NEW WASHINGTON HOTEL 


General Printing Co. 
. WILLARD E. TAYLOR 
Commercial & Job Printing 
605 Pacific Bldg. Seattle 


1356 


Emery Righesichies Studio 
STUDY PHOTO RETOUCHING 
with high grade artist 


-| 401 Haight Bldg., Second and Pine St. 


“ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home 
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B family on the lawu under the 

Old Giant’s Christmas Tree, as 
the Funny Man called the big ever- 
how old it was. Peter the elephant | 
was there, Betsy Junior, 
gent doll, Willie, the brave 
paper children, Baa-baa, the 
and John, the jumping-jack. They sat , 
at a table, Peter at one end and Betsy | 
sat more comfortably than Peter, be- 
cause she had joints and could sit | 
down or stand up or lie on her back | 
thing but walk by herself. Peter had | 
no joints at all, and when he sat down 
it was as if he was still standing up, | 
stout legs pointed stiffly at Betsy | 
Junior, and he looked straight up in 
the air, as if he saw an airplane, with 
the brave wooden soldier couldn't sit | 
down either, 
in an erect, 
sitting down even if he knew he 
couldn't. Ruth, Rosie, and Robert sat 
nicely, 


Has a Party 

ETSY had gathered her little 
green that was so cld nobody knew 
soldier, Ruth, Rosie, and Robert, the | 
Junior at the other, but Betsy Junior 
and close her eyes or do almost any- 
only he had nothing to stand on. His 
his bright shée-button eyes. Willie 
ing his gun, and pretending he was 
legs first one way and then another, 


but they were very light children, and | 
blew | 
and Betsy had | 
Baa- | 
baa stood on his rollers, and John | 
hung by his string from a low branch | 
Christmas Tree, | 


every now and then a breeze 
them over on the table, 


to sit them up straight again. 


of the Old Giant's 


just like a present, and when the 


breeze blew it made him jump. There | 
were not chairs enough in the doll : 


house for everybody, but Baa-baa and 
John were just as well satisfied. 


Toys cannot run about all day 
As children do. 
You put them here, vou put them there, 
Like Peter sitting in a chair, 
Or John suspended in the air, 


the intelli- | 
wooden | 


lamb, | 


so he stood on his chair | 
soldierly attitude, carry- | 


for Betsy had bent their little | 
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saw one for the first time, should we 
dream that it could grow 
| spreading forest tree? 


into a 
And yet from 
the acorns scattered on the ground, 
many hundred years ago, grew up 
those fine oak trees, without which 


the “wooden walls of old England”— 
as the ships were called before they~ 


were steel-plated—could not have 
been built, and England would not 
have remained so securely “set in the 
silver sea.” There is in Kew Gar- 
dens, near London, a wonderfu] flag- 
staff, It is the lofty stem of a Doug- 
las fir, 220 feet high, sent over 
from British Columbia, and it has 
gradually reared itself to its present 
magnificent height from a seed that 
fell into the ground over 400 years 
ago. After the long period of its 
silent life among the primeval) forests 
of the Wes‘, it now looks down on-a 
throng ofsholiday-makers and hears 
the chatter “and. clatter at the 
luncheon tables; and, if it has 
thoughts, it niust feel strange #mid its 


new surroundings, and perhaps a bit 
lonely separated so far from its 


‘{amcient fir companions. 


Let us turn now to the inventions 
and discoveries of men, Many of 
these had an unexpected beginning. 
We all know the tale of James Watt 
sitting by the fire as a boy and watch- 
ing the steam raising the lid of the 
boiling kettle; we may throw him a 
thought of grateful memory, as we 
Start. for a holiday in some express 
train, behind one of our enormous 
modern locomotives. We know, also, of 
Newton, awakened to new ideas by 
seeing an apple fah to the. ground, 


mous .work, showing that the power 
we call gravity affected the stars in 
their ‘courses, and kept them. to their 


and how he afterwards -wrote a fa- 


a | 


fappointed paths in the heavens. 
The First Telescope 
The tale about the first attempt at 


And there they stay. 
But | suspect they like to play 
In their peculiar wooden way 
As much as you. 


It. was Peter the elephant’s party. | 
because | 
for a whole. 
tea things | 
There was a cake | 


Betsy was giving it to him, 
he had lived with her 
year. All Betsy Junior’s 
were on the table. 
in the center, only it was a doughnut, 
which Cookie-cook had contributed, 
and a candle stood in the hole of the 
doughnut, only it mustn’t be lighted 
till the Funny Man came. Betsy had 
met the Funny Man that morning in 


the post office, and when she.had told | 
him what day it was, and invited him | 


to the party, he had replied that he | 


was deeply touched by the invitation, | 


and that nothing in the world would | 
prevent him from coming. 
Waiting for the Funny Man 


’. breeze blew over the lawn. The 
dandelions nocded their heads. John 


ORO: 


Se ene lla 


jumyed. And the three little paper 
children, Ruth, Rosie, and Robert, 
who were wearing their very 
paper clothes, blew right over and | 
lay with their faces ‘on the table. 
When they sat up and you saw them | 
in front, they were beautiful children, | 
but when they blew over and you saw | 
them behind, they looked just alike | 
and you couldn't tell Ruth from Rosie | 
or Robert from either of them. 

“I do wish,” said Betsy, ‘that you | 
children would sit up straight.”’ She | 
put them all back in their chairs, and _| 
went and climbed on the box by the | 
fence so that she could see up and 
down the road. 

Quite a 
Funny Man was coming on his bicy- 
cle, and from one hand dangled a lit- | 
tle pasteboard box. When he saw 
Betsy he-began ringing his bicycle 
bell, and kept on ringing it till he got 
to the gate. 

“I hope I’m not late,” said the 
Funny Man, shaking hands with 
Betsy, for he was always véry polite. | 
“It’s a beautiful day, isn’t it! I hope | 
Peter hasn't cut that cake.” | 

“He wouldn't,” said Betsy. * “Not | 
till everybody was here.” 

“Of course he wouldn't,” said the | 
Funny Man. “Peter isn't that kind of | 
an elephant. I know him.” 

“And I know what you've got,” 
cried Betsy, and danced up and down 
on the lawn. “I know what you've | 
got.” 

“It’s strawberry,” said the Funny | 
Man in a whisper, as if he were tell- | 
ing a great secret. “Now don't tell 
me that you don’t care for straw- | 
berry.” 

“T do!” cried Betsy. 

“And vanilla,” added the Funny 
Man. 

“It’s going to be a real party,” cried 
Betsy. “With ice cream!”’ 

“While we converse,” said the 
Funny Man, “it melts. Speed, Betsy, 
to the house fur two saucers and two 
spoons.” 

Betsy sped. She was back almost 
before she had started. There was a 
blue saucer for the Funny Man, and 
a yellow saucer for Betsy. The 
Funny Man had lighted the candle 
and it burned brightly in the hole of 
the doughnut. 


A Real Party 


“Peter,” said the Funny Man, filling 
the saucers, “Betsy Junior, Ruth, 
Rosie, Robert, Willie, Baa-baa, John 
—will any of you have some ice 
cream?” But neither Peter, Betsy 
Junior, Ruth, Rosie, Robert, Willie, 
Baa-baa, or John made any answer. 
Evidently they didn’t want any. 

One doesn’t talk much when eating 
ice cream. Betsy and the Funny Man 
emptied their saucers, and _ they 
couldn't decide which tasted better, 
the strawberry or the vanilla. First 
they thought the strawberry tasted 
better, and then they thought tho 
vanilla, and then they mixed the 
strawberry and vanilla on their 
spoons and thought that tasted better 
yet, but they couldn’t be sure. And 
when they had finished, the Funny 
Man felt in his pocket and took out a 
small box tied with red _ ribbon. 
“That's for Peter himself,” said the 
Funny Man. 

A breeze blew over the lawn. 
_ John jumped, and Ruth, Rosie, and 
' * Robert fell over on the table, but 
Betsy was too excited undoing the 
present for Peter to notice anything 
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“What a fuss over one little button! 


enough for everyone, I say!”’ 


ERIC RE OREO RE OREIORE 
“Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button?” 


Now, I know where there aré lots of buttons. 
yellow ones along the roadside—that’s tansy; bushes of sweet white buttonballs by the lake! 


Oss 
Laie 


Ragged blue ones down in the garden—bachelor’s buttons, you know; 
Yet those funny children keep asking, ‘Who's got the button?’ 


O20 


shining 
Buttons 


‘undid the paper, and she apened the 


box. 
“Oh!” exclaimed Betsy. 
a peanut!” 


“If it isn’t | 


“Most elephants like ’em,” said the | 
| Funny Man. 


But Peter wouldn’t eat his peanut, 
though Betsy put it right in front of 
him, and stood him on his feet so he 
could see it with his shoe-button eyes. 


So Betsy and the Funny Man divided 


the peanut’ between them, and the 
Man put the shells in 


| pocket, so as not to clutter up the 


his | 


lawn. But they tied the red ribbon 
around, Peter’s neck, and he. liked 
that. 

It was a great party, even ‘it Peter 
wouldn’t eat his peanut, and the 
Funny Man made up a poem to ex- 
plain that it really wasn't Peter's 
fault: 


Peter, Peter, why not eat 

Your peanut for a special treat? 

“Tt would,” said Peter, somewhat huffed, 

“But can't you see that I am stuffed?’ 
RALPH BERGENGREN, 


White Lilies 


LETTER from Auntie, inviting 
you all for a long day with her 
tomorrow, said Mother, one 
fine summer afternoon. 

Joyce, Peggy, and Claude clustered 
round their mother with happy faces. 
They loved a day with Auntie, Uncle, 
Roger and Bessie. 

“Oh,” said Joyce, “now we shall 
be able to bring you some July lilies, 
Mother! You do love them eo much!” 

Next morning they had just finished 
‘breakfast, when “toot! toot!” sound- 
ed; Uncle, in his comfortable car, 


| stopped at the door. 


Three joyful children quickly got 
They 


open country in a short time. All too 
quickly they arrived at Auntie’s house, 
where they were met by Auntie, 
Roger, and Bessie, the two latter tak- 
ing them straight to the garden, ablaze 
with many colored blossoms. 
In the Garden 

The little visitors stood enchanted 

with the sight. Sweet peas, roses, 


carnations! but no July lilies. 
“Never mind,” said Joyce; “perhaps 


Auntie will let us have some sweet 


peas instead.” 

The motor horn scunded, the chil- 
dren ran to the front door, where they 
found Uncle with Auntie by his side, 
ready to drive them up to the Downs, 
“where: we are going to have a jolly 
picnic,” said Roger. 

Again they were off, this time, climb- 
ing up the white road leading to the 
wide’ Downs. Arrived at-the top, they 
all dismounted, carried the lunch bas- 
kets under a large old tree, and were 
soon enjoying the meal, each recount- 
ing experiences since their last meet- 
ing. 

“Now,” said Auntie, as they packed 
up again, “Uncle and I are going to 
have a quiet read. You children can 
amuse yourselves,” 

The :ive children eagerly set off to 
explore. ‘“‘Let’s follow the road and 
eee where it leads to,” said Bessie. 
With sturdy feet the boys and girls 
went up the winding road. 

Gorse abounded, blackberry bushes, 
too. Then the blue sea appeared, far 
away; villages lay below. 

“Oh, look!” said Claude, “there’s a 
funny little square castle sort of a 
house! [I don’t believe anyone lives 


in it. See, there’s a stile, Let's get 
over it, and discover things.’’ 

Surrounded by thick blackberry 
bushes, with the little stile as the only 
entrance, stood the square little house. 
One by one the children clambered 
over the stifle. 

“Oh, some one lives there!” said 
Joyce, instantly turning back. 

“Don’t go!” said a voice. 


The House and Its Occupants 
Peeping through the bushes, they 
saw a lady and a little boy, sitting on 
a seat outside the little square house, 
feeding some white pigeons, while in 
front of them was a garden filled with 
July lilies. 

Joyce clapped her hands, “Oh, 
darlings. Wouldn't Mother love you!” 
she exclaimed. 

The lady laughed. “Come inside,” 
éhe said. er face was so kind that 
the children felt they had gained a 
friend. “Billie and I have been alone 
since early “morning,” she said. “We 
shall be glad of your company.” 

The five children quickly told her of 
their: day’s doings. ‘What a tea party 
‘we can have all together,” she cried. 
“Reger and Claude, could you not run 
down and bring your friends up here?” 

The boys hurried away. Mrs. Bruce, 
their new friend, with Billie, Peggy, 
voyce, and Bessie, brought out all 
necessaries from the tiny kitchen of 
the little house. By the time the car 
arrived with the rest of the party, all 
Was ready. 

Such a happy party it was, all gayly 
helping to give pleasure. 

Mrs. Bruce told them that she had 
hac the little square house on the 
Downs built as a summer house for 
Billie—her grandson—herself and 
others in which to spend long happy 
days. 

When tea was over, Mrs. Bruce took 
a pair of scissors, called Joyce, 
walked to the garden of stately lilies, 
and cut a sheaf of the beautiful flow- 
ers for the little girl, who was so de- 
lighted that she could only say 
quietly: “Oh, thank you!” 

Good-bye were sald, invitations 
given for other days up at the little 
square house. The car, with a con- 
tented party within, glided down the 
hill. Auntie, Bessie, and . ” were 
left at their —_— where t ches of 
eweet flowers had been picked in 
reddiness for the three visitors, who 
carried them home rejoicir Most 
ee of all was the sh 4. of July 
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Rapids | Have Runt 


UNNING rapids is one of the most 
R exciting sports in the world. 
: And yet you hear people talk 
a lot more about surf-bathing, moun- 
tain climbing and other outdoor sports. 
Is that because it takes more skill 
and pluck to run a wild bit of water | 


than to dive through the biggest waves 


or to crawl up the steepest crevasses? 


Or is it because a good-rapid is not 
80 easy to find? By a good rapid I 
mean one that is fierce enough to be 
worth while, yet not too big for the 
ordinary canoe to ride. I have run 
quite a lot of rapids in eastern Can- 
ada and will] tell something about it. 
The first rapid I remember running 
was not a rapid at all, only a riffle 
or baby rapid. It was on the lower 
reaches of the Nashwaak, a little 
stream in New Brunswick. I was sit- 
ting in the center. of the canoe, while 
big uncle was paddling. 


me 
expert canoist and, as he saw the 


' 
} 


} 


He is an 


riffle. he decided to pole up it and | 


run down it. Well, it seemed a reck- 


‘less thing to do, and I held on tight- 


ly to both gunwales. When it was all 
over, I decided that I liked it. A year 
or two later I retu there with a 
chum and ran the riffle “on my own.” 
Then I began to look about for big- 
ger game, ° 

On the St. John River, eight miles 
above Fredericton, there are a lot of 
islands with swift shallow water be- 
tween them. It is a great camping 
spot and my friends and I pitched 
our tents there summef after sum- 
mer." For excitement we would run 
the chutes and riffles, pole up and 
run them again. Some of them were 
quite noisy and splashy, but as there 
were no rocks jutting up they de- 
manded little skill. Now I was keen 
for adventure and longed for some- 
thing worthy of my mettle. 


The First Real Rapid 


About this time my father decided |, 


to take Bobby and me on a long in- 
teresting canoe trip from the head- 
waters of the St. John, in Quebec, 
right down to the capital of New 
Brunswick. We traveled by train to 
Lake Temiscouata, explored the mouth 
of a river flowing into it, and then 
started on our long down-hill coast. 
First we paddled down the placid 
waters of the Madawaska River, until 
we came to the Little Falls at its 
mouth. Here was our first real rapid. 
The lumbermen had blown out a gap 
at one side of the fall, so that logs 
could go through, and thus had made 
a channel for canoes as well. We 
were told by the villagers that people 
usually portaged around the falls, but 
that they could be run. We meant 
to run them. When the eventful mo- 
ment came, the bridge spanning the 
river high overhead was covered with 
villagers who had come out to see the 
fun. We approached the fall cauti- 
ously, snubbing with a pole and pick- 
ing our course among the bowlders 
that strewed the course above. Then 
suddenly we bent to our paddles and 
shot forward, swung sharply to the 


left and made for the narrow gap. 


For a few seconds the rush of the | 
the big surges at the foot, received a 


current almost drove us sideways upon 
the rocky lip of the fall, but we slip- 
ped into the gap in time and went 
through like a cork volleying from a 
bottle. The spectators shouted; we 
shouted; the waves slapped into our 
faces; the canoe was a third full of 
water, and altogether it was a grand 
occasion. After we had landed below 
the fall and emptied out the water, 
we thought we would try the. trick 
again—and we did. Then we said 


| good-by to our noisy friends, the falls, 


and went on our course rejoicing. 
From where the Madawaska empties 
into the St. John to within a few 
miles of Fredericton there is one con- 
tinuous series of riffles, rapids, eddies 
and chutes. We soon had all the ex- 
citement of this kind we were looking 
for. One had to be alert all the time. 
Just when the river looked the smooth- 
est, a series of ledges would appear 
right in the course and you had to 
dodge across to the other side of the 
river, in order to avoid them. At 


| 


Bobby guessed it was half an hour 
at least. But finally we arrived in 


final splashing, and with a shout of 
exhileration floated out on quiet water | 
—victorious! 

That was by far the biggest rapid 


of the trip. Afterwards we poled up|. 
the Tobique and shot all its rough 


water on the return voyage. But, 
being a small river, the effect was 
not nearly so awe-inspiring, How- 
ever, at one spot the curre 
us close to shore and underaan over- 
hanging tee, where Bobby, Who was 
standing up, was jerked off and left 
kicking and laughing in mid air. At 
— spot we were shot straight 

tothe bank with such violence that 
both polers went overboard into the 
shallows. But these little incidests 
help to make the game interesting. 
You never know what to 
a exactly how you are going to meet 

Recently Y have added certain Que- | 
bec and Ontario rivers and their 
rapids to my list of conquests, but 


other places the bowlders seemed to| there remains one fine rapid that I 


block the channel until you were al-, have thought about for a 


long time, 


most upon them, when suddenly a/ and that I hope to run Selees many 


clear lane would open up and let you; moons are past. 


through with nothing more than a 
slight wetting. How expert we be- 
came, after a few days of this! We 
could tell at a glance whether the 
deepest water was on this side or on 
that, which was the most likely chan- 
nel, whether there was enough water 
over a shoal to float the canoe, or if 
it were wise to attempt a narrow 
opening between two gnashing black 
teeth. Now and then we were forced 
to land and spy out our route from 
the shore. There was one place where 
we had to portage for half a mile. 
This was about Grand Falls, which 
are 40 or 60 feet high and a splendid 
sight. 

The Great Moment of the Trip 
Near the end of our journey we ar- 
rived: at the Meductic Falls. This is 
a long stretch of roaring, tumbling, 
water, possible at certain seasons for 
canoes, but avoided by most small craft 
as too risky. Here we went ashore and 
examined the river carefully. The 
noise was so loud that we had to 
shout in each other’s ears. Our plans 
laid, we returned, stepped into the 
canoe and shoved off. We held our 
breath as we came to the lip of the 
rapid, and then shot over. The ledges 
down the. center were like gigantic 
ploughshares, ripping the surface 
open and turning it back upon us in 
the shape of high waves. We were 
compelled to go as close to these 
waves as we dared, on account of 
solitary bowlders in shore. Indeed, 
the channel was not over a dozen 
feet wide in spots and the steersman 
had his hands full to keep to it. Every 
few seconds a wave would surge over 
the side, wetting us to the skin. The 
noise was terrific. We seemed to fly 
rather than float. The rocks passed 
us like telegraph poles seen from a 
car window. Although we were not 
over three minutes running the rapid, 


This is called the 
Deschenes. It is on the Ottawa River, 
a few miles above Ottawa, and few 
people have tried it. After I have 
run it I will tell you all about it. It 
ought to be exciting. , 

If you go a-camping this summer 
with an expert paddler, ask him to 
take you down a rapid, and see for 
yourself what jolly fun it is. 
LLOYD, ROBERTS: 


The Little Black Lamb 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


There are twenty white lambs in the 
meadow at play 
And one little black lamb, too; 
Although he is younger and smaller 
than they, 
He is leader in all that they do. 


Behind him they race in the ruts 
straight and deep, 
That by heavy farm wagons are 
made, 
And they heed not the calls of the big 
mother sheep j 
To return and lie down in the shade. 


Then over a ditch, and the moss- 
covered stump, 
Where once stood a sycamore tree, 
First the little black lamb, then the 
others will jump, 
But none are as nimble as he. 


He searches the meadows for young 
grass to eat, 
And clover leaves as they unfold, 
And treads on the daisies with little 
black feet, 
And scatters the buttercups’ gold. 


Oh, tier oo lamb, full of mischief 
an 
You frolic the livelong day! 
I wish you were mine, and could come 
home with me— 


In the orchard what games we could 


play! 
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known. It is as follews: There was @ 
Dutch spectacie-maker living at the 
close of the 16th-century, whose little 
daughter was with him one day when 
he was at work, ahd amused herself 
with looking throngh . some 
lenses. Suddenly she called out ex- 

citedly: “O logk, father, I can see the 


‘church steeple as if it was just in. 


front of mé.” The spectacle-maker , 
looked up'and saw that she was hol 
ing up twe lenses, one at some 
tance from the other.» He: left his 


of this wonderfu? steeple, aaa Os re-. 
sult of his little girl’s discev 
the first attempt ata ileneo 
Dutchman cons 

strument of two lenses, “and. 
soon spread of ‘this 


seen through it appeared upsi 2 
The news of it reached Gali €0, . 
‘famous Italian astrqnomer _ 


and - 


scopic construction > ns 
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expect next | 


The First Balloon 
There was &@ ° : 
how 
ising from the. fire held 
paper bag suspended in the 
Gegan to think that a bag 
warm air would rise of itself, 


and his brother began. 


on a small scale, by lighting af fire on’ 


a tray and holding a bag over it; and, 
sure ehough, as i€ became filled with 
the fumes from the fire, it 

expanded and them flew up toward 


a telescope is, perhaps, not so well — 


of the 


work and went himself to have a a sight 


could bring distant things ‘c ones. "but hase 
the drawback to this Dutchman's. * mo 
primitive telescope was that objects... @ 


‘time, and he is saidto have gat up es: : 
night thinking out the rule for ns “sil 
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So he- 


the ceiling. But it soon fell, because — 
it was separated from the fire; just 


then a neighbor came in, a woman 


who with much common sense said: 
“Why don’t you tie the bag to the 
tray?” 


the first suggestion of a balloon. 
are so accustomed to’ balloons hae 


we can hardly realize the excitement - 
when the Montgolfiers,: having car- — 


We do not know this woman's 
name, but it seems that to her we con 


ried out their idea on a large scale, 


gave a public exhibition on a day in’ 


June, 1783. When. the spectators ar- 
rived they saw only a wooden frame 
and huge folds of linen lying about, 
and they could not ‘believe it when 
told that it would swell into a great 


globe, and mount to the sky. But. 


they were soon filled with astonish- 


ment, for the brothers lit their fire, : 


the machine swelled till it was over 
100 feet in circumference, the ropes 
that held it were loosened, and in 16 
minutes it was up among the clouds. 
It was some time before a human bé- 
ing ventured to go up in a balloon 
and “leave the earth entirely.” ; 


The Ambition te Fly 
What man has not yet been able to 


accomplish is to manufacture wings, 
so that we could each, fly like a bird, : 


but it has not been from lack of ef- 


fort. The ambition to fly is one of the 


oldest among us. Some hundred 
years B. C., a Greek made a wooden 
bird, which by some mechanical 
means could fly; but, when it fell, it 
could not rise again, Many attempts 
have been made to construct artificial 


wings, and some men have been #0 


far successful that. they have flown 
down to the ground from a height. 

It is not safe now-a-days, to say 
that anything is impossible, and there 
was once an old gentleman io said 
he was sure that we should one day 
be calling for our wings as ot 
as we now call for our hea. 
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"EDUCATIONA 


‘ 
Foreign Students 
; ° 
Throng Vienna 

IENNA’S College of World Com- 

merce, the outcome of a modest 

export academy founded 23 
years ago, has achieved great euccess 
during the three years of its larger 
existence. ‘The number of students 
bas increased each year, and what is 
somewhat remarkable, the majority 
of them are foreigners. In 1920-21 
there were 2436 students, including 
1717 foreigners, and in the present 
session of 1921-22, 3439 students, of 
whom no less than 2425 come from 
abroad. 

The college’ owes its origin to a 
small export academy established in 
1898 for giving special training in 
every branch of commerce connected 
with the export trade. There were 
43 students in the first year. The 
academy proved to be of such value to 
Austria’s exporting industries that 20 
years later it was given official recog- 
nition as a College of World Com- 
merce. 

To Make Practical Workers 

From the very outset particular 


pains were taken to make the students | 


practical workers, and not mere 


theorists without any knowledge of | 


world conditions. The most modern 
methods of instruction are employed 


and the college is under the super- | 


is kept in, 
vision of business men and 1s kep ‘eight books. 


touch with the leading industrial and 
commercial circles in Austria. 
curriculum special attention is paid | 


to the teaching of foreign languages. 


Students are also instructed in all the | 
classes of exports from Austria, in- 


: know if he doesn't find what he wants, | 
But he doesn't know what he wants. 
Perhaps the two or three books on 
the subject which he knows about are 
out. The others look too elementary 
or too advanced, or too special; What 
he needs is the personal advice ‘and 
encouragement of a specialist in the 
subject. When libraries are provided 
with two or three times as much 
money as the best now receive, that 
sort of service will be possible. It is 
already offered in some measure in 
all large libraries. 

To meet the needs of the busy 
libraries which are not able to offer 
the services of specialists in all fields 
—and that means all libraries—the 
American Library Association is pub- 
lishing these courses. They are more 
than lists. Each course is prepared 
by a specialist. When the librarian 
places it in the hands of an inquirer 
she will be giving that inquirer the 


same advice he would get in d@ half- 


hour's personal talk with one of the 
leading specialists in that subject. It 
will tell the student which book to 
read and in what order the others 
should follow. 

So far only two courses have been 
published, one on journalism by a 
dean of a university school of journal- 


In the 


ism and one on accounting by a uni- 
_versity professor and writer of books 
on accounting. Others will follow 
‘gradually. The course on journalism 
is a four-page leaflet, recommending 
10 books; that on accounting is an 
eight-page pamphlet, recommending 


For Educational Purposes Only 

The courses are published for dis’ 
‘tribution through’ libraries, book 
‘stores, ‘and various organizations. 


cluding raw materials, semi-manufac- | They are iggued for educational pur- 


tured and finished products. 
made familiar with all the processes 
of manufacture, so that they have a 
thorough knowledge of the real value 
of the export articles. To some ex- 
tent the college is doing the work 
formerly carried out by the excellent 
Consular Academy, which the present 
small Republic of Austria is no 
longer able to maintain. 

The large number of students is not 
only a proof that the college has 
attained the first rank among com- 
mercial educational institutions in 
Austria, but also that it has made its 
importance felt abroad. Every oppor- 
tunity is given the students for enter- 
ing ‘upon successful commercial 
careers both at home and abroad, and 
further. through the large number of 
foreign students has become a most 
useful factor in bringing about closer 
relations between Austria and out- 
side countries. . 

Fees Kept Down 

The tuiti6n fees have been kept! 
down to the lowest possible figures. 
Austrian students pay 10,000 crowns a 
semester, and ‘foreigners pay 50,000 
crowns—sbout $6 at the present rate 
of exchange. If as is said, the college 
benefits . indirectly from the number 
of foreign students, it is no less cer- 


tain that these benefit to an even’ 
It would be impos- | 
sible-for them:to get such a thor- | 
oughly: efficient course of commercial | 
education in* any .other country. for | 


greater degree. 


such small fee. Austria’s: technical 
and «commercial schools have long 
enjoyed a high reputation abroad. 
The Vienna Technical School, a 
branch of the university, is known as 
‘ one of the very best schools in Bu- 
rope. Its graduates have never 


found any ‘difficulty in -getting re-| 


munerative . employment. Unfortu- 
nately such employment has too often 


been in Germany, where the oppor-|. 


tnnities for advancement are much’ 
more numerous, German industry 
has had the advantage of getting 
highly trained engineers and com- 
mercial students without having ex- 
pended any money on their education. 

Austria on the other hand has em- 
ployed .the most capable instructors 


with the best educational equipmenf, | 


in training young men, the most 
promising of whom take their knowl- 
edge gained at so great expense to 
their own country, and use it for the 
benefit of some foreign and not in- 
frequently even competitive industry. 


Library Distribution 
of Reading Courses 


By CARL H. MILAM 
Secretary of the American Library 
Association 

For men and women who want to 
educate themselves, the American Li- 
brary ‘Association is publishing reading 
courses on various subjects. 

Librarians and teachers know that 
in every community there are men and 
women who want to study seriously. 
With some, it is a desire for more 
education in their vocation, a desire 
to prepare for the job higher up, 
which fthe correspondence schools, 
and in recent years the public schools 
and colleges. are stimulating. With 
others, it is a longing for education, 
for its own sake. It may be that 
they left school early and have never 
had an opportunity to return, or, in 
some instances, it is a case of “the 
more you have the more you want”; 
there is a realization that the man 
who lets his education cease, even 
after a college course, is not an edu- 
cated man; there is the urge for a 
continuing education. 

People of this sort have always 
been drawn to libraries; and always 
libraries have encouraged them. But 
public libraries, especially in the 
cities, are busy places. The assistant 
at the lending desk, with a large line 
waiting, finds it possible to give very 
little time to any one person. Even 
in the reference rooms the librarians 
usually have much more than they 
can attend to with thorough satisfac- 
tion to themselves, however pleased 
the reader may be with their efforts. 


Need of Specialists Help 


The result is that many a would-be 
student goes to his library in one of 
his ambitious moments and asks, per- 
haps timidly, for some suggestions; 
the assistant, looking at the waiting 
line out of the corner of her eye, 
hastens with the inquirer to the open 
shelves, points to the shelf which 
holds the books on the subject, and 
hurries back to her counter, calling 


They are | poses, and sold at nominal prices, 


with no intention of making them 


earn a profit—for the American | 


Library Association is a professional 
and educational, not a commercial, 
organization. 

The American Library Association 
recommends that libraries keep a sup- 
ply of these courses on hand to be 
given out to persons interested in the 
subjects covered; and that they be 


mailed to persons known to be in- 
terested, and distributed at meetings 
where these subjects are being dis- 


righted, and both newspapers and 
magazines are urged to reprint, with 
or without credit. It is thought that 
many of the courses will be appro- 
priate for use by college and special 
libraries as well as by public li- 
braries. 

The growing demand for adult edu- 
cation is one of the significant educa- 
tional movements of the present time. 
The encouragement of systematic 


! ‘reading, of following definite courses 


of reading, is one of the library’s con- 


cussed. The courses are not eopy- }' 


tributions to this movement. 
__ 


} keep the strong 


Kindergarten Seen as F ulflling | rn 
the Hopes and Ideals of Froebel 


fulfillment of Froebel’s hope was 
the strongest impression re- 


céived by a visitor to Miss Lucy 
Wheelock’s Kindergarten Training 
School during the recent convention 
of the National Education Association 
in Boston. Froebel, after he had 
finally established the infant part of 
his huge scheme of educative soctal 
service, amid dire persecution, both 
political and clerica}], said that he 
‘left his work to be completed by the 
liberty-loving people of America.” 

A strong tendency to maintain the 
true democratic character of Froebel’s 
philosophy, the visitor found not only 
in the work of the training school, but 


A “tetiment ot evidence of the 


also in the attitude of kindergarten 


leaders addressing the convention, 
and still further substantiated, as 
never before, by the entire body of 
speakers before the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

“Now,” said Lucy Wheelock, a tiny, 
gentle woman with radiant face and 
snowy hair, as she seated her visitor 
and herself before a cozy grate fire 


participate in sessions of the National 
Education Association, Julia . Wade 
Abbot of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, D.C. chatted a 


states. 

Miss Abbot is @ tall, stately person 
of much college dignity, delightfully 
modified by a radiant egythusiasm for 
her favorite subject, the kindergarten. 
She was formerly supervisor of kin- 
dergartens in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Abbot declared vigorously: 
“The kindergarten is by no means 


cational world; rather, it is growing 
by leaps and boiinds,” As evidence of 
her viewpoint, she cited a recent ‘State 
campaign for increased kindergartens 
in Wisconsin. 
‘Miss Abbot Sees Progress 

She admitted that the kindergarten, 
for a period, suffered decreased sup- 
port, which she attributed largely to 
war stringency ‘that was felt univer- 
sally. Then she cited several modern 


in the library, on a chilly, rainy after- kindergartens of exceptional success 


noon, “we are just where we want tor ‘among which 


be in the educational world. The kin- | 
dergarten profession is the strongest. 
organized among educators, number- 
ing 23,000 as the American share in { 
the International Kindergarten Union, 
wth headquarters at New York. We 
have investigated and tried out many 
educational innovations and I feel the 
kindergarten has been helped, -not 
hindered, by the contact. We find the 


very large .practice materials better. 


adapted to children older than tite 
kindergarten age.” 
Love of Small Playthings 
Asked if she believed it to be “char- 
acteristic of the small child to love 
and to seek small playthings, either 


shop or homemade, or to collect apd: 


arrange small stones, shells or 
seeds, Miss Wheelock replied, “Yes, 
yes, and Froebel responded to this 
natural choice of the little child by 
supplying him with small gift toys 
and hand work materials of the .kin- 
dergarten and tiny furniture Nhat 
greatly delights his heart. That ex- 
tremists have burdened the kinder- 
garten child with a complexity of 
minute hand work and gift sequences 
is not the fault of Froebel,. 
abuse of his ideas. 

“T feel the greatest contribution 
Froebel made to the educational] world | 
is the fine spirit of awakened so- 
cial responsibility in both the child 


and in his community’ wherever the | 


kindergarten goes.” . 


In closing this pleasant interview, | 
“Now, we must | 


Miss Wheelock said, 
‘position we have. 


over her shoulder that he is to let her 


+ 


Miss Lucy 


Yale's Service to State 


With its summer school conducted 
under the auspices of the State Board 
of Education and attended almost ex- 
clusively by teachers, Yale has the op- 
portunity to be of special service to 
all Connecticut. Approximately 1000 
teachers have been enrolled in the 
courses. Another summer session 
proving especially attractive this year 
to those actively engaged in school 
work is the one at Pennsylvania State 
College. Here there are 2600 in at- 
tendance, of whom more than 2000 are 
women teachers of the State. The 
other 600 are war veterans and regu- 
lar college students, striving either 
to catch up with their classes or to 


igain enough credits to enable them to 


graduate a year sooner than would 
ordinarily be the case. 


In preparation for an expected trade 
development, Canada has enlisted the 
services of McGill and Toronto, two 
of its.leading universities. Next year 
there will be established at the insti- 
tutions short courses for the train- 
ing of export managers. The teachers 
will be provided by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and subjects to be considered 
will include gelling methods and eco- 


nomic geography. There will also be 
an extended study of foreign tariffs. | 


Wheelock 
Head of. Wheelock Kindergarten Training School 


| gained for the kindergarten, and not 
be swept off our feet by the rush of 
modern-materialistic innovations.” 
Lucy Wheelock is a native of Ver- 
mont, but has spent her life in. Bos- 


ton since she was 17. While pre- 
paring for college at Chauncy Hall, a 
one-time important institution in Cop- 
ley Square, she chanced into a’ kin- 
dergarten and was so touched by the 
reverent singing by the children of 
their morning hymns and by their 
enthusiasm for games reproducing in- 
dustries of the blacksmith, the car- 
penter and others, that then and there 
a college career was-exchanged for 
discipleship of Froebel’s tender and 
practical philosophy of social service. 


Miss Wheelock’s Accomplishment 


A philosophy that makes. the 
school a wise and kind interpreter of 


}community life surrounding the child, 
l'and prepares him, or rather starts his 


preparation, for intelligent partici- 
pation in that life 

For years Miss Wheelock taught 
little children and then founded a 
training class on Newbury Street, 
near Franklin Square. In 1889 her 
school moved into its present beauti- 
ful home of four stories, at 100 River- 
way, facing Boston’s natural park, 
the Fenway. Its graduating class this 
year numbered 104 able young women. 

Before leaving the training school to 


but the. 


{money or other support. 


are the well-known 
schools of Trenton, N. J.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Kansas City, Mo.; Duluth, Minn., 
and Kalamazoo, Mich, besides those of 
‘the Targer cities of the east and west 
coast, where the kindergarten has long 
enjoyed substantial support. 

When asked if she considered any 
of the-.modern so-called school inno- 
vations had been at all influenced by 
the kindergarten, she spoke of the) 
project method of interesting the | 


observations, just as the kindergarten 
group of little ones have long been 
accustomed to do, by going out to 
observe plant and animal life in their 
communities and visiting neighboring 
industries, and returning to kinder- 
garten to reproduce their observations 
in colors, clay and blocks and drama- 
tizing in game forms, sometimes 
wholly original, 

With much interest, Miss Abbot ex- 
plained how the junior high school 
is working down through the grades 
and the kindergarten working upward 
with the same illuminating thought, 
‘leavening and invigorating the en- 
tire system of schooling. This she 
| recounted as evidence that. school 
| people are waking up to the fact that 
‘the kindergarten is not a philan- 
thropy, good only for slum children, 
ibut a laboratory accomplishing real 
achievements in child study for all 
‘classes and ages of children. 


Faith in Kindergarten’s Future 

Much the same viewpoint was ex- 
| pressed to the visitor by Luella A. 
| Palmer, supervisor of kindergartens 
in New York City, as she sat in her 


‘room at the Wheelock Training 
_School. Miss Palmer is a motherly 
type. of teacher as might be expected 


|} for the leng years she has mothered 


babes of all nations, gathered about 
| New York Harbor. 
| In response to the query if she was 
'the supervisor to whom New York was | 
| indebted for saving the kindergartens 
‘from “budget-scissors,’” Miss Palmer 
‘replied with much surprise, “No, in- 
deed. New York kindergartens have 
/never been threatened for lack of 
That is a 
|rumor without any foundation for 
‘our city superintendents have always 
| favored the kindergarten. Whenever 
| new school buildings go up I am con- 
| sultéd on the best manner-to use the 
| ktndersartén share of school funds 
}and we now have 891 kindergartens.” 
With pleasant reflections, Miss Pal- 
mer expressed her deep faith in the 
future for the kindergarten for the 


problems besetting us, and said, “The 
kindergarten teacher is the demo- 
cratic friend of her children’s fami- 
lies, and a. frequent visitor at their 
homes where she and the little ones 
bring right ideas about American 
ideals that interest the parents in 
coming to the schoois and learning to 
speak our language and appreciate 
the true character of their adopted 
country that counteract undesirable 
impressions gained elsewhere.” 

Payson Smith, Massachusetts :coui: 
missioner of education, said at the 
kindergarten luncheon, “I value the 
‘kindergarten for its radianc& of the 
good things of life that it sheds upon 
the barren struggle for material facts 
and possessions. It builds gharacter, 
the most important function of educa- 
tion, and should stress of finance 
make trimming of any school depart- 
ment necessary, I shall cut everything 
before music and the . kindergartens 
goes, and of the two I would: spare 
the’ kindergarten.” 


Democratic 


John F. Beveredge, superinten- 
dent of eng ag schools, among other 
things, said,*“I have lent my support 
to the kindergarten for the reason of 
its socializing influence upon the en- 
tire school system. It was the first 
department of our «public school, 
founded for the maintenance of a 
democratic government, to treat its 
pupils democratically. It is infiuenc- 
ing all the grades to a better knowl- 
edge of how the school can and should 
prepare its students for practical par- 
ticipation in the interests of their 
social environment by the _ school, 
itself, becoming a vigorous social fac- 
tor in the community.” 

The following has been announced 
by Miss Abbot of the federal bureau: 

The statistics for 1918-20 have just 
been compiled. It will be. recalled 
that the 1916-18 figures showed that 
the kindergarten about held its own 
during the years. of the war. It is 
gratifying to learn that the lattst 
statistics show an increase of 37,811 
children enrolled in kindergartens 
during the past two years. This gain 
is distributed over 31 states. Cali- 
fornia leads, with an increased en- 
roliment of 7296 children, New Jersey 
is second with 43138. There has been 
an increase of 9246 children enrolled 
in 255 new kindergartens in 189 towns 
under 2500 in 22 states. Michigan 
reports 35 new kindergartens, Ne- 
braska reports 32, Minnesota 26 and 
Kansas 14. 


moment with the visitor on the trend | 
of kindergarten work throughout the 


diminishing its influence in the edu- 


grade sachool child in making investi- | 
gation of subjects of geography, his- | 
tory, etc., for himself in out-of-school | 
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Miss Julia Wade Abbot 
Kindergarten Specialist of the United States Bureau of Education 
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Find Ways to. Keep 


Freshmen Interested. 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Special Correspondence 
r ESULTS of inquiry as to the 
R most satisfactory methods of 
keeping freshmen interested in 
their work, undertaken at Purdue 
University, were reported to the thir- 
tieth annual convention of the Society 
for Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, which recently met here. 

It has been found at’ Purdue, it was 
reported, that the student who be- 
comes interested in the problems 
given him during his first year at 
school nearly always improves during 


the next three years, while the fresh- 
man laggard seldom does better work 


later. The interest of the freshman 
student, according to the conclusions 
drawn at Purdue, can be greatly stim- 
ulated if be is introduced early in his 


‘most illuminating help in dark race, 


| school work to problems which appeal 


‘to actual situations calling for soiu- , 


‘tions directed toward a definite goal.. 
“These problems should be designed 
to train the student so that he can 
think clearly, act quickly, analyze 
carefully and calculate accurately,” 
said Professor Potter, who read the, 
report. “A course of this type should 
also afford the freshman student an 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with the best trained and most experi- 
enced engineering teachers. We have 
found that such a type of, instruction 
accomplishes the following results: 
“1. It interests the student in en- 


gineering. 
“2. It teaches him the correct 


lems and familiarizes him with en- 
gineering materials and machinery. 

*3..~. He becomes acquainted with a 
larger number’ of instructors and 
feels free to ask their advice. 

“4. Contact with engineering prob- 
lems during the freshman year has 
some motivating value, although this 
is not as great as we expected. 

‘Inspection Trips 

“The engineering instruction for 
freshmen at Purdue includes general 
lectures, inspection trips and -simple 
engineering problems. Twenty-seven 
problems, which involved eight in- 
spection trips and five general lec- 
tures, were included in the courses for 
the last year. This course was entirely 
self contained and required’ three 
hours a week.” 

Dean Charles E. Chadsey, head of 
the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, urged instructors 
to heed the danger of losing them- 
selves in the ramifications of subject 
matter without dge consideration of 
the student. 

“The teacher who has profited by a 
systematic course of technic should 
have become conscious ofthe necessity 
of organizing the work from day to 
day;” said Dean Chadsey. “He should 
have learned that there is suh a thing 
as real economy in classroom activity 
and that there is such a thing as :. 
waste of time on the. part of the in- 
structors as well as the students. He 
should learn that there is a great 
waste in classroom work on account 
of an unwise adjustment of that work 
to the capacities of the students. He 
should learn that the effective teacher 
can never afford to be either an ex- 
treme formalist or. extremely idealist 
in his attitude toward his work. 

Commendation of Students 

“One of the important functions of 
education is to develop, on the part of 
the student, power to do independent 
work. A teacher who uses the proper 
technique of organizing his work with 
this end in view and striving for ‘the 
development of such an attitude and 
power ‘on the part of the Student that 
the teacher himself*becomés practically 
unnecessary. Nor can I ¢mphasize 
too strongly the idea that the in- 
structor must have a genuine person- 
ality, genuine sympathy and desire to 
assist the student and not have the 
harsh, sarcastic, 
which sO many seem to feel the badge 
of individual ability. The instructor 
i\who seldom finds anything in the 


analysis of simple engineering prob- | 


critical point of view: 


Lot higher grade. 


‘shall be permitted to get an education 4 
In a democracy the 
only proper course is to keep proper 


meet them,” says Dr. David Kinley, * 


| president of the University of [linois. 


“Attendance at the University of _ 
Illinois has, increased in the last few 
years by leaps and bounds, crowding | 


staff and raisiig important questions 
of administration and 


now. being widely discussed, whether . 
attendance at an institution like this ., 


ber which should so be edutated. 


views or join in these complaints. 


furnish the means to provide that edu- 
cation. I have no fear about the ad- 
ministrative difficulties any more 


vided always the people supply ade- 


number means simply a more divided 
and complex organization. 


of units, each small enough for proper 


tions, I do not see why we cannot 
handle a thousand such units ag suc- 
cessfully as a hundred. Therefore, as 
far as I have anything to say about 
the future policy of the University of 


work of his students which is worthy 


Illinois, it will be along the line of 


than I have about teaching difficulties . 
on account of the increasing attend- +» 
ance at the University of Illinois, pro-° ’ 


of commendation is practically admit-! maintaining its standards and wel- 
ting that he is no real teacher and that | coming to its doors all those who can * 
he himself is failing to secure that | meet those standards, up to the limit 
type of co-operation which the trained / of the means which their fathers and 


teacher seldom has great difficulty in | 
securing.” 


| 


mothers are willing to supply through 
the Legislature.” 
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tion from high school not necessary for entrance. 

Al]. the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, 
and historical associations are freely used. Special 
work in Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and 
Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 


Sport—Horseback Riding 
9 hole Golf Course on the property ; 
both grass and 
Our Gymnasium’ is 45 by 90 ft., 
Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 


Domestic Art, 
in Business Management ; 
Special preparation for the comprehensive exam- 
inations next June }. 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
application is necessary to secure enrolment. 

Special car for Western girle from Chicago, Sept. 26 

Exceptional opportunities with a delightful home life 


"77 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 
ae 


Many girls, however, 


But oftén they desire ad- 


=== FOR GIRLS ===, | 


| _ We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. 
after leaving high school do not wish to 
go to college. 
vanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradua- 


own 
Ten- 
dirt courts; Field Sports : 
with 


(our 


Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Excellent Secretarial Courses; Courses 
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The Principia 


Established 1898 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Junior College Upper School Lower School 


Room for a limited number of boarding pupils 
_ over twelve years of age 


; Pamphlets sent on request. 
Address: The Principia, St. Louis, Miss 


mY 


P ‘ 


ouri . 


WINNWOOD 


Lake Grove, Long Island 


‘CO-EDUCATIONAL 
First Grade to College 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
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Hill Military 
Academy 


A High Class Boarding School 
for Boys 


Primary—Intermediate—Academic 
Departments 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Washington, Conn, 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for 
Young Children 
Summer and winter sessions. 
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standards and welcome all who can hee. 
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our buildings, burdening the teaching .. we 


should not be limited. Some propose ... 
that the students shall be ‘distributed’ . 

among other institutions, especially _, 
the students of the first two years. ... 
Complaint is made that numbers have... 
become an ambition and that the. . 
number of those seeking a higher... 
education is far in excess of the num- |. 
Toasty 
do not myself sympathize with these = 


“Certainly the people who are send-.,;’ 
ing their children to be educated will!) 


quate means to do the work. A larger» « 


If we haye « 
adequate means to divide the larger " 
organization into a sufficient number”: 


teaching and with proper accommoda- « 
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“Le bon papa’ Corot Opens a 
Window and There Is Peace 


New York, July 15 


HEN the marching rounds of 
VV the daily day seem vain 
repetition aad even the, 


chosen labors lose @ir zest; when 
the cross fire of petty problems 
Beems unending and a_ staleness 
touches even gains achieved, we have, 
all of us, I think, our devices of es- 
cape. To one, a friend with a sense 
of humor, which is, after all, but a 
sense of proportion; to another, a 
book of voyaging wherein to gain 
mew perspectives; to a third, a resur- 
rection from the closet shelf of an 
album of reminiscent snapshots or 
travel post cards. 

I have one friend, caught unwill- 
ingly in the straight and 
trafficking of a prim New England 
community, whose fretted imagina- 
tion sends him clambering regularly 
to a hill-top pasture land, high above 
the town. Only a few shingled roofs 
and a steeple or two appear above 
the thick foliage of maples and elms 
which arbor the streets, and over 
these the eyes pass easily to the suc- 
cessive ranges of the encompasing 
mountains, each range a lighter blue 
in tone, until the last blends with the 
sky itself and signals infinity. Here, 
seated on the ground, with his back 
against a tumbling, lichen-covered 
stone wall, under a stunted apple tree 
that seems to have used its strength 
in climbing so far, his thoughts are 
freed. Here he finds something of 
vision against his days of exacting 
contacts. 

But he likes to go thev7e best, he 


tells me, when at night a wet fog | 


comes rolling in through the gap in 
the little hills which cup the town on 
three sides. Then there is created 
the perfect illusion of a seaport har- 
bor. The evenly spaced street lamps 
on the hill road circling round the 
town are the lights of the water front. 
Lower, and blurred by the mist, the 
scattered, vellow gleams disclosed by 
the foliage mark vessels at anchor. 
And the muffled voices of the river 
passing over the dam simulates the 
inarticulate roar of dock machinery 
loading and discharging cargo. On 
one such an evening I have mounted 
the hill with him and the deception 
was startling. The air seemed salt. 
> > > 


But to the city dweller the hills are 
not so accessible, and even if his city 
be a seaport, in these days of high 
buildings and developed water fronts 
the harbor.is never in his thoughts. 


Even if he remembers and seeks it} 
streets | 
where loaded trucks jostle over the | 


out down banging. crowded 
cobbles and the odors have nothing 


of the cleanness of the sea, it proves 


a grim and sluggish thing guarded by : 


barred piers and sailed by jammed 
suburban ferries—floating segments 
of the strictured city he is fleeing. 
But hills and harbors are not the 
only roads to freedom. For me, when 
there is wearfness of routime and the 
city’s buildings wall out the world, 


there is a picture in the Metropolitan | 


Museum. It is one of the smallest of 
the paintings and most visitors to the 
picture-packed galleries, no doubt, 


narrow | 


pass it by with but a barren glance. 
Yet for me it is an open window in a 
room of painted squares of canvas. 

It is by Corot, this little -painting, 
{though you might not name it so at 
once if your eye did not catch the let- 
tered gold label. For it is more sol- 
idly, more richly painted than Corot’s 
better-known glades and nymphs. But 
if it has less of sheer poetry than 
these it has more of warm, human 
sympathy. 

The scene is a simple one, the yard 
of a wheelwright’s shop on the bank 
of the Seine, in the soft light of early 
evening, “between dog and wolf,” as 
the French put it. In the yard, in- 
distinct in the gathering dusk, two 
workmen bend over what may be a 
great wheel in the making. Within an 
open shed leaning against the red 
brick shop on the right is another 
dimly seen figure. In the background, 
on the path to the river, where dark 
trees arch the opening, a fourth with 
| two slender poles upon his shoulder, 
is silhouetted against the pearl gray 
light, soft yet strangely luminous, of 
the after-sunset sky. 

een > 

How lovingly the details of the 
homely scene have been brushed in. 
With what gentle magic the content- 
ment of ordered days is suggested. 
How wonderfully it breathes’ the 
peace of the day’s end, when sounds 


become hushed and a benign quiet 
flows over the land. A simple canvas, 
simply painted, yet it has caught in 
its somber colors the warmth of 
shadowed jewels and in its thought 
‘the serenity of answered prayer. 

It is true that I can bring to that 
painting many pleasant associations. 
For I have lived on the banks of the 
Seine, amidst such humble scenes as 
‘this, and the peaceful days of that so- 
journing, coming between the busy, 
excited university years and the 
busier, more exacting years of pro- 
fessional work, formed what I call a 
“happy island” in my life. Most of 
us, I think, have had some such happy 


fully. 

But these associations of other days 
do not for me give the value to the 
Corot painting. They but make me 
more attentive to its message, And 
that message is peace, the peace of 
life simply lived, of the beauty of 
everyday things, or unlabored tasks 
winning the balm of eventide rest. It 
| is a message for all who pause and 
let it speak. 

And is it a small thing that an artist 

should so perpetuate his own quiet 
exaltation. of spirit that all who come, 
through all the after years, may re- 
ceive. 
have been “le bon papa” Corot’s when 
he painted it is not easily attained. 
Such technical craftsmanship as this 
demanded years of patient labor. In- 
deed, such a profession is the paint- 
er’s that there must be, above all else, 
| self-sacrifice. 
So from self-sacrifice, and strength, 
| and love, and aspiration comes a meés- 
sage for all time. Of such is paint- 
ing. Of such is Art. G. 8.'L. 
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This Year's Art in Berlin 


Berlin, June 30 
Special Correspondence 
WO of the largest art shows open | 


in Berlin are the Academy of | 
Arts. held in its flat-faced gal- 
lery on the Pariser Platz, and the | 


Great Berlin Art Exhibition, housed in | 


a gloomy range of rooms at the back | 

of the Lehrte Railway Station. These 
two fairly sum up the chief tendencies ; 
in post-war German art. 

Noteworthy exhibitions have sent in 
work to them from the four quarters 
‘of Germany. Post-impressionists of 
the Dusseldorf Art Brotherhood or 
the Young Rhinelanders fling their 
cubical paint-pots in the faces of neo- 
impressionists and painstaking nat- 
‘uralists from Munich, whose master 
‘is the smooth-brushed Hans Thoma; 
at the Academy of Arts the eccentrici- 
‘ties of Louis Corinth are challenged 
‘by the broad sanity of Max Lieber- 
mann; and while one room twitters at 
‘the Great Berlin Exhibition with the 
art of the Christmas Number, in the 
,.next the cubists and futurists of the 
‘November Group play their jazz band. 

The November Group is not content 
to express itself only in paint. It 
‘also issues a little guidebook. All 
over Europe I buy these little bro- 
.chures, in the hope of one day in- 
‘terpreting a cubist picture without 
their help; but this one is, like all the 
rest, almost as dark to me as the 
‘paintings it would interpret. Hope- 
fully I halt before a canvas lined with 
bright, oblong blocks of color in 
‘washes of tempera most admirably 
flat; I admire quite honestly the 
craftsmanship behind this flatness; 
then, wondering why one of the blocks 
Yruns up toward half a Norman arch, 
‘I finger the catalogue, to find I am 
looking at a portrait of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. 

I try the brochure. “This study,” 
‘booms that guide, “expresses the mu- 
sical equilibrium of the constructive 
‘composer. Grateful admiration sug- 
gests the use of Bach’s name as a 
hint at the path which led to the cre- 
‘ation of the picture.” Near by hangs 
“The Commander-in-Chief,” carica- 
turing the human face, but glorified 
by the guidebook into “a summary of 
the rhythmic as symbol.” To me it 
looks like a jigsaw puzzle still un- 
‘solved. In the name of Veldsquez, 
Rembrandt and Reynolds, Whistler, 
‘Brangwyn and Sargent, is this art? 

' Qne good thing post-war Germany 
Owes to these art radicalists of hers— 
‘a greater purity in color. With dis- 
,appointingly few exceptions, the art- 
4sts of the orthodox schools are still 
diligent in the study of mothers knit- 
ting, young girls gazing at flowers, 
ants driving cows home to milk; 
but gradually, very gradually, most of 
‘them have learned from their heretic 
brethren during the last few years to 
‘handle color much more cleanly and 
gayly and boldly. Where there is no 
vision, and I see none today In Ger- 


man art, it is greatly to the good that | 


lthere should be at least clearer sight. 

Pluck must be saluted. To German 
‘artists the price of paints, brushes and 
a canvas is appalling. Yet they paint 
on. Then the cost of travel, travel. 
a its interplay of ideas, is beyond 
them. Trivial subject pictures of Ger- 
;man life, landscapes labeled “Winter 
Day in Silesia,” “Autumn Evening in 
| Holstein, ” but wholly wanting in a 
sense of the spirit of place, may per- 
haps be traceable to familiarity’s hav- 
ing blunted keenness of vision. Al- 
ways I feel that I must reckon with 
economics before summing up against 
Germany. 

Nevertheless, the verdict does go 
against her. These two exhibitions, 
though they give important evidence, 
are not the only- witnesses to her 
present lack of art artistic purposes. 
In her artistic life she hovers today 
between the sagebrush of mediocrity 
and the thickets of bewilderment; she 
has no new man painting greatly; 
such among her older men as ap- 
proach gredtness are painting noth- 
ing new. 

I spoke of “noteworthy exhibitors.” 
That veteran, Max Liebermann, is 
easily chief. His “Man in Leather,” 
a three-quarter length of some young 
motorist, is tense with youth and 
speed and courage. Second to him 
my judgment would rank Hans Her- 
mann. (Hermann, too, is no longer 
young.) I know Holland the better 
for a sight of his “Dune on the North 
Sea,” a tiny canvas whereon a group 
of peasants struggle eternally for- 
ward against wind and drifting sand. 
These futurists who consciously aim 
at placing the spectator within the 
picture, might do worse than study 
Hermann. Look for a moment at his 
Holland, and you are there. | 

But two veterans do not make any 
army. At best these two can only 
hold the pass for -beauty’ till the 
younger men come up. I have looked 
over acres of German canvases, but 
I do not see them coming. 

io RR. 


Hans Heysen and the 


Australian Gum T ree 


MELBOURNE, Vic., May 26 (Special 
Correspondence)—Hans Heysen is not 
a native Australian. He came here 
when he was 6 years old from Ger- 
many, settling with his parents in 
Adelaide, South Australia, in which 
state he has always lived. 

Although Heysen might well be 
classified among the younger school 
of Australian artists, yet his work is 
of such outstanding value and im- 
portance that he has many claims to 
be ranked as a pioneer. Undoubtedly 
a man of genius, Heysen has brought 
home to the Australian public more 
vividly than perhaps any other Aus- 
tralian artist the beauty of her most 
widespread tree—the gum. 

American forests possess 


i 


island to which to look back grate- 


Such serenity of mind as must: 


trees | 


which, like the European woods, shed 
their leaves in winter. Australia’s 
gum tree never sheds its leaves. It 
is the same, year in, year out. It is 


the most conspicuous feature of the’ 


countryside. the keynote of the Jand- 
scape; yet with a few exceptions, 
such as McCubbin, Streeton, ete., 


oped some 80 years, was apparently 
the first man to appreciate and. to de- 
pict in all its quiet beauty this Aus- 
tralian national tree. 

Hans Heysen, like many . another 
artist, passed through an impecunious 
boyhood and manhood. He lived*in a 
city where the methods of art in- 
struction were, to say the least of it, 
antiquated and remote from the scools 
of training in the art centers’ of the 
world. He managed, however, to at- 
tract a certain amount of attention 
with his early studies. These, by the 
‘way, were sold through the medium of 
a friendly shopkeeper, who retailed 
them to his clients. R. Barr-Smith, a 
prominent citizen of Adelaide, was so 
struck by these sketches of Heysen, 
that he paid for his tuitfon for a year 
at the School .of Design, Adelaide. 
This: was at night, of course; in the 
day Heysen wotked for dealer3, sell- 
ing his pictures at a. price so incredi- 
bly low that he barely managed to 
scrape together the wherewithal for 
his livelihood. 

Heysen, however, was not to con- 
tinue long in these drab circumstan- 
ces. Attracted by the promise the 
young man displayed, four leading 


Adelaide citizens clubbed together and |, 


furnished Heysen with sufficient 
money to go away to Europe and 
study. Hence 1899 saw: him in Paris 
at Julien’s Academy, For three years 
he remained in Paris, studying hard; 
then he wandered, knapsack on back, 
about the older cities of Europe. He 
returned to Australia early in the new 
century. The perjod of his return 
was a fortunate one for him. for the 


appalling lack of interest which until | 


then had been the public’s reception 
of the Australian artist was gradually 
beginning to dispel, and people, par- 
ticularly those who had-the money: to 
purchase pictures, were beginning to 
take an interest in Australian paint- 
ings. 

This interest seems to have come 
‘to a head in the city of Melbourne: 
Here, at any rate, Heysen held‘ his 
first successful Australian Exhibition, 
realizing some £700. Since ‘that 
jperiod the career, financially and 
artistically, of this outstanding Aus- 
tralian painter has been one of 
uninterrupted success. Although Hans 
Heysen must be one of the wealthiest 
of Australian painters, yet his paint- 
ings show: that financial encourage- 
ment has not by any means signified a 
depreciation :in -his work. The last 
show he held in Melbourne, at the 
Fine Art Galleries at the close of 
last year, was one of the most re- 
markable landscape exhibitions ever 
held: in this city. His magnificent 
portrayal of the Australian white 
gum will forever find its place in the 
art history of this country. 

The Australian art critic, Lionel 
Lindsay, in his review of Mr. Heysen’s 
work, says: : 

“In all Australia there is nothing 
quite so fine. I consider Mr. Heysen’s 
mastery of the tree aS the greatest 
contribution to Australian landscape 
art. What Streeton won for Australian 
atmosphere and color, Heysen has 
won for her essential forms, and 
through his art we own a larger 
familiarity with our native land. It is 
his peculiar glory to have created the 
image of the gum, He has done for 
its form and character what Theodore 
Rousseau did for the European oak 
and, whatever else he may paint, this 
will distinguish his. work for all 
time.” 

Finally, Heysen is still a compara- 
tively young man, The quiet, tranquil 
existence he leads in close and con- 
stant intimacy with nature at his 
little village of Hahdorf, Adelaide, 
South Australia, will probably cause 
him to produce still further develop- 
ments in his virile and fascinating 
art. A. McC. 


Heysen, flourishing ‘in the twentieth | 
century after this country had devel- |. 
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Manchu Woman, 


The. lacovleff Exhibit in Chicago 


Chicago, July 12 
Special Correspondence | 
S A novelty of the summer, to 
draw the visitor and to excite 
his wonder of the mysteries of 
making pictures,.is the exhibition of 
paintings, water colors and drawings 
by Alexardre Evguenievitch Iacovleff 
at the Chicago Art Institute. As the 
name implies, the artist is Russian- 
born, and having studied at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts under Kardovsky in 
Petrograd, in 1913 the traveling schol- 
arship was given him which took him 
to Italy and to Spain. Four years 
later, in 1917, when he was free from 
duty inthe army, he asked to be sent 
to China as a pensioner of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. As the story 
goes, with an imagination stimulated | 
by Italian landscape, and a technique | 
influeuced by the intense realism of 
the fourteenth century masters and 
the strange vigor of El Greco in‘: 
Spain, he arrived in Peking to be ab- | 
sorbed under the fascination of! 
strange peoples of the Orient. 

As a critic has said, “His studio be- 
came‘the immense Asiatic city, filled 
with the smoke of incense and gristle, 
brimming with a thousand clamors 
and noises.” The peculiar atmos- 
pheric and color effects in northern 
China in winter impressed him, and 
in the Chinese theater and the pageant 
of life, he saw the marvelous. When 
his paintings were shown in Paris | 
and in London in 1920, after three: 
years in China, the publi¢ viewed 
them with deep interest. “His works,” | 
reports the Art ‘Institute Bulletin, 
“shows a reaction against the modern | 
movements in art represented by im- 
pressionism and by some phases of | 
post-impressionism, ajso by the ek 
Isskousstva of his native land.” 

Taking a sweeping review of the | 
gallery, the most important in the 
series opened for ‘the summer, the' 
viewer of many exhibitions, without | 
looking for obscure causes, dares to! 
believe that Iacovleff, in common with | 
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“Mongolian Princess,” Now on View at Chicago Art Institute 
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“Chinese Woman” 
‘hand and understanding, 


J Ne) 
: by lacovleff 


life, reflects the influences around him 
rather than interprets them, and in 
the future, when he has assimilated 
impressions and gained personal free- 
dom in the technique practiced in 
these experimental years, the world 
will receive a message quite different 
from the content of the collection 
which has its particular. attractions 
objectively. 

In the 14 paintings in oils the 
artist illustrates phases of China and 
Japan that cetch his fancy. There 


are no repetitions of the same theme. 
Opposite the doorway hangs a largé 


picture, a landscape background sug: | 


gesting early Italian masters, and, 
against’ this conspicuously arranged 
are. certain personages. ‘“Portraits— 
.Rort-Cros” is the title. .The lower 
‘right hand figure is said to be Iacovleff | 
himself, “bearded and cameo profiled,” 
as Mr. Harshe of the Art Institute 
describes him in the foreword to the 
'catalogue. From these portraits remi- 
 niscent of modern Europe it is in- 


teresting to turn to his portraits of 


Oriental types, which he models with; 
the care of a sculptor and then casts 
in ,bronze. The drawings continue 
the variety of figure subjects: “Chi- 
nese Merchant,” “Mongolian Princess,” 
“Sibyl,” “Mademoiselle ~Sa-Yintou,” 
“My ‘Boy’ Liou,” and studies really 
remarkable in drawing, for modeling 
the head, and so well finished that 
| the final touches show au art in tech- 
nique most unusua!: 

The portrait of a “Chinese Woman” 
has that rare quality belonging to por- 
traits of madonnas and saints by the 
early Italians. The head is well con- 
sidered in its construction. The proc- 
ess of elimination vf the non-essen- 
tial has left something ideally beauti- 
ful. As a contrast is the portrait of 

“A Manchu, Woman,”. her cheeks 
rouged in scarlet ‘patches, her dark- 
tned eyebrows arching a chalky face, 
‘her head-dress adorned with an arti- 
ficial chrysanthemum, and: her em- 
'broidered costume a witness of the 


pa mapy enthusiastic students of art and , needle arts, while at her back are the 


throngs of a confusing city street 
' teeming with all sorts and~ conditions 


‘of humanity. The painting of the 
reveals a master 
while the 
| hasty modernist concerned with ap- 
| pearances, made the most of the 


“Manchu Woman” and her costume. 


“Soochow in Moonlight” is an ad- 
venture .with spectral appearances. 


'There is an uncertainty in. the sta- 
bility of the native housés refletted in 


the canal. The rules of perspective 
falter. But that does not matter. The 


/atmosphere, ghostly, and elusive, casts 


its spell upon the arched bridge and 
the mysteries beyond. Boats are many, 
The sampans are poled down stream, 
while all about the night life of Soo- 
chow continues on its accustomed 
way. 

The water colors exhibit an artist 
| interested in his fellow men—those of 
the furnaces at “Omori, Japan,” 

“Wrestlers in Mongolia,” “No Dances, 
Tokyo,” and a scene “In a Mongolian 
Tent—Man and Wife,” the latter stand- 
ing humbly back of her gigantic lord. 
At Obo in Mongolia, Tartar horsemen 
are in full gallop. There are scenes 
with fishermen and miners and inti- 
mate notes of folk life. 

. Director Harshe of the Art Institute, 
in. his .enthusiasm for the vigor of 
draftsmanship and the artist’s power 
to grasp the spirit of occasion,. wrote 
of his impression in the gallery say- 
ing: “It is an Oriental Comédie Hu- 
maine which he has analyzed and syn- 
thetically spread before us. A Kneel- 
‘ing llama wears a ceremonial head- 
dress like a Templar’s plume. The 
melancholy, itinerant food-vender 
stands stripped to the waist behind his 
rice-molds and blue-patterned sauce 
bowls. In the background coolies 
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sips, a seller of 

is on @ stohe khan—his:combined bed 
and table; musicians, marionettes, a 
No dance, Bugaku masks, a forge, @ 
Manchu princess with hair like a 
bUffalo’s horns, herds of camels, Tar- 


|tar horsemen in full gallop, a window 


with dwarf pine trees—all these are 
in the vision. In a ‘Chinese. tleater 
two actors with frightful masks «re in 
a turfous combat.” And so on. 

A painting such as “Seaweed Fishers 
from Oshima Island” has a certain 
strength. In “Marionettes” ‘and other 
studies one feels that the artist 1+ 
devoted to. still life. “A Woman With 
Masks” is European in its inheri.ance, 
the woman garbed in a stiff dress of 
western Europe holding the strange 
masks in each hand. But turn from 
this to the concentrated misery of 
“In the Café de la Rotonde.” . Here 
Iacovieff is ‘supreme:as a Zola ov 
canvas. . 

Fifty drawings and paintings pre- 
sent the outlook of an unusual genius. 
lacovieff is a man of ability. t 
among the Russians who have been 
here, he stands alone with his pre- 
sentments of the Oriental as it is in 
China ahd Japan. Verestchagin of a 
quarter of a century ago, while Rus- 
sian. in his birth, spoke in a world 
language of art in his paintings, de- 
claring against wer. Ilya, cultured 
with the refinement of Europe, gave 
us little of the temper of the ‘Slav, 

Leon Bakst’s drawings for cos- 
tumes of the, ballet and grand opera 
really brought about a ‘revolution in 
color combinations. ‘ The barbaric 
splendor of his ‘art gave ‘fresh life to 
colorists, and his ‘influence ‘is atill 
with us. Boris Anisfeld, who came a 
few years ago; brought still more 
color, a passion and a. wealth of 
beauty. such as was unknown in de- 
sign.: Natalia’ Goncharova and /Lari-, 
onov, who were at the Arts Club this 
winter, represented an: originality * in. 
composition at ‘variance: with all 
rules of conservatives. And yet one 
more, Nicolas Roerich,..the painter 
whose mind lived in bygone. days an 
whose brush played with the primi- 
tive in design, came from Russia to 
create a sensation: and bid us think 
of legends of the past. 

Russia of many peoples has given 
the world these strange’ flowerings 
in painting. No two are alike. . All 
are vigorous.. 


ferent combinations of the same ele- 
ments, in which’ human life, now of 
the army, then of the stage, then of 
legendary times visioned by Roerich, 
and last. of all -of China, was pre- 
sented with a strange. fervor such as 
we of the Western world had. never 
séen before. It is an exhibitionethat 
grows in the imagination, and all’ the 
country should see it.” 
L. M. McC. 


_Laprade’s Paintings at 
Durand-Ruel’s, Paris 


PARIS, .June 26 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Although the name of 
essayist can hardly be applied to a 
painter there are nevertheless: ee 
artists to whom one is tempted:to 
that appellation. It defines the q ty 
of their talent—brisk, hasty, ber 
ished—as if they only took the trou le 
of noting down a. furtive touch of 
light, the passing gaudiness of colors, 
the indication of: movements. §M. 
Pierre Laprade is that kind of artist. 
His tableaux correspond to what. in 


| literatur® is called an essay—a’ work | 


in which the author. treats his subject 
without pretending to say the final 
word. 

Taken separately every one of Mr. 
Laprade’s paintings gives the impres- 
sion of a rough sketch; seen in an 
ensemble—as they are‘at the Galerie 
Durand-Ruel—they. are much more 
pleasing. One feels the artist’ ‘to: be 
endowed with excéllent qualities of 
vision and sensitiveness. 

Pierre Laprade is‘ the painter par 
excellence of flowers and, whatever 
the subjects of: his tableaux are, one 
can detect that the thought of flowers 
is always present in his mind. His 
young women swimming in ham- 
mocks, or resting on a lit de :repos, 
or dreaming in gardens under the 
branches, have the soft grace, of 
lianas. Their complexion, transparent 
and fragile, appears to have absorbed 
all the reflected ‘light—as at night in 
the garden flowers seem to retain all 
the light of the day. 

The palette of Mr. Laprade is com- 


posed, of all the delicate scales of | §? 


whites, greys, yellows, mauves, and the 
palest of blues. They are best fitted to 
tratfslate his vision when roses, 
lemons, bunches of acacia, furnish the 
theme of his graceful fantasy. 

In his “out-of-doors” he notes the 
silvery nacreous shade of the sky or 
of the brook in which are reflected the 
tender colorations of the clouds. 

As much as his paintings does one 
like his drawings so full of elegance. 
His long, slim women, with narrow 


visages, are hardly more materialized 


than nymphs. In all his work, so fine 
and ‘sensitive, one finds the same char- 


acter. of tender reverie. 
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It. is as if the artists ' 
turned the-kaleidoscope to offer dit- | 


“National TAn—A 
Painter's Viewpoint 


OMETHING like thirty years ago, — 


the writer, an artist, then an art 


student, felt quite sure Amer- 
ica was on the high road toward early 
establishment.of “national art”; thet 
“schodls” similar to the Barbizon, the 
Dutch, and others, were already well 
under way at various colonies where 
American artists congregated. 

Today painters still congregate, but 
the nationa) art plan seems to have 
digressed. The natural query is 
why; the logical answer this: The 
colony stands much for theory, little 
for practice; much for contention, 
little for intention, and often the all- 
inclusive word anticipation has been 
—is—but procrastination. Opportu- 
nity has been regarded mainly as 
probability, not possibility; national 
art—unity—has been pigeon-holed as 
a day-dream of the indefinite future, 
not realized as a factor of the imme- 
diate present. The sense of limita- 
tion has been eliminated, not by en- 
deavor, but by inaction. Visicn has 
very largely embraced what was, and 
what may be; not what js. Thus 
precious hours ~have rounded into 
days, days into months, months into 
years, simply because of failure to re- 
alize that the utes are what really 
count; not the minutes gone, not the 
rogees to. come, but the - minutes 

ere 

The greatest error of the “artistic 
temperament” is the illusion of self- 
sufficiency; a false notion of being un- 
appreciated, misunderstood; a sense 
of self-exultation, superiority, which 
is often closely allied ‘to self-pity and 
self-assurance; a disinclination to 
mingle with the masses, utterly disre- 


}garding the fact that only as art 


carries public opinion with it.can it 
progress; only as it becomes a part of 
the ° world’s work can it be ‘what it 
must be—utility—service. Briefly, 4 
message, through ‘expression: 

Art has too often dealt in the cryptic 
of the past, or the cipher of the future, 
Its real: vocabulary. is the language of 
the living. Throughout the centuries 
the “picture” has been the universal » 
language, just as ‘the “parable” is the 
universal pen picture; expression cal- 
culated to express, net repress. Art’s 
bigness has always’ beén dependent 
upon its simplicity, grandeur, majesty; 
the nobility ‘of creation; in, individual 
interpretation of Truth. . 

“We have too often:: ta 
counterfeit, adulterate, orn; 
too often tried to‘reproduce, not re- 
fiect. Our landscapes — too often 
been: mere visualization of one phase 
of nature; a minor detail, not the 
major mass. Many have, . ores to the 
world . not, God's, eat ee 
their out:of doors; 
the impersonal; a Be oe. not tho 
the material, not the. 


tistic vision has too: often been in 


many. "Art has not been. universally, | 

many. 

applied to the essential. conditions, 
In one way we have: taken art tos 

seriously, in another not ss i 

a Reig be oa a 

Juxury, when, in. reality, | 

ve | vironment, and many have’ let 

govern their artistic: em 
— “taste.” We haye. 

audit our mental 1 


high in the scale: of reme 
when ae in really 0. mére erat “pitt’ 
than the making of a fine 


work, all work,-as well as ‘can, . 
in ‘the spirit of kindness, pues la 
consecration, and 


the ‘only basis upon which ait can be 


applied. * In two: meager Shoe appreciation 
through uunderstanding; ex sagen’ 
tion of the immediate. ees 
Artists now mingle, buyers. alee | 
mingle; artists and buyers ‘should 
mingle; the “middle ” and his 
profit, should be abolished: he is a 
very poor go;between indeed, nn 
ing ideas ly. along: ommeneie 
lines. “A beautiful thing belongs te 
the world”; the artist’s service should 
be for the masses, The proper place ~ 
for fine pictures is in aranenan & schools, 
public buildings. Please note the or- 
der of reference, and the omission of 
the word “museum.” There should al- 


general “house-cleaning.” © “ the 
dead bury their dead.” % Our duty is to 
the living. 

As artists and conno\sseurs, wea 
should be wayshowers; ¢ultivate “mu- 
tual admiration” little, muatua) appre- 
ciation much; remove art from the 
realms of the ‘impractical to the prac- 
tical; apply its lift to every phase of 
“life”; from home to community, com~ 
munity * state, state to nation. 


HL. J.’ 


PAUL MANSHIP 
At the 


New Galleries 
Scott & Fowles | 


667 Fifth Avenue 
Between S2nd and 53rd Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 
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the object upon which one centers | ™ | 
attainment of 


which he directs his efforts, of a neces- 
sity becomes the“controlling influence 
in his life. How important, then, that) 
the object which becomies his goal be) 
worthy,—something that when attained 
will be found to be a valuable posses- 
sion, something permanent and good 
and true. What incident in human 
experience is more tragic than the 
spectacle of a person bending his 
every energy to the acquisition of 
some object in the possession of which 
he fondly believes happiness lies; and, 
yet, when acquired,*it is found but 
ashes in his grasp,—neither substan- 
tial nor permanent, but, rather, fleeting, 
temporal, and uncertain? How many 
have sought wealth and favor -to find 
that the world’s estimate of these com- 
mon goals is quite wrong, since neither 
presents the qualities of permanency 
and substantiality? In the essay 
“Montaigne; or the Skeptic,” Emerson 
quotes Charles Fourier, the French 
Socialist, as stating that the attrac- 
tions of men are proportioned to their 
doctrine: “in other words,” he adds, 
“that every desire predicts its own 
satisfaction.” How all-important, then, 
that the desires of the heart be right; 
that is, that they be founded in 
righteousness and love, in order that 
their attainment may bring satisfac- 
tion. 

A great work done for men by Jesus 
the Christ consisted in placing before 
them right ideals, the attainment of 
which constitutes entrance into heaven, 
the state of eternal bliss. In the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, he set forth those 


In a Florida Pinery 


yowls about my camp and retreats as 
@ resounding crash echoes through 
the night. A bear has’ torn down a 
beetree to get at the honey of which 
he is very fond. 

And then a time of as perfect still- 
ness as ever comes to nature, during 
which the night steals away, and the 
first sleepy twitter from a nest an- 
nounces some bird’s premonition of 
the dawn. 


Millais and Hunt 


I knew J. E. Millais intimately in 
the earliest days of his fame and pros- 
perity. My house at Kingston-on- 
Thames was close to that of his 
parents, and the painter/s - brother 
William shared ay, musical rd 
see athies, and constantly sang w me 
flowers, the pungent fragrance of the sear by the composers who wrote for 

earth, and animal sounds that fill the | «pn, great school of Italian singing. .. . 

still watches of the night. The day!] have often: heard from Millais of his 

is ushered in with a chorus of bird | childhood’s days in Jersey. His early 
voices and clear among them may be| instincts were closely and jealously 
heard the song of the pinewoods/| watched by his mother, a very master- 
sparrow. Brown-headed nuthatches|ful woman, who determined on her 
flit from tree to tree keeping up a con- | own judgment to test the value of the 
versational chit-chat and the herons| Islanders’ admiration of her boy's 
along the stream are croaking con-| drawings, by going to London and 
tinuously, The sun rises and sends | showing them to Sir Arthur Shee, then 
long shafts of light to the golden| President of the Royal Academy. He 
‘ beauty of daisies, the clear yellow of| received mother and son with icy 
trumpet leaf and star-grass, the blue| civility; “he had heard too often of 
and white of long-stemmed violets in| infant . prodigies, from the well-re- 
the grass, and the deep crimson of the | membered days of Sir Joshua Rey- 
pitcher plant. A pair of trim gray | nolds,” etc., etc. Taking some statu- 
gnat-catchers are building a nest/ette or ornament from the mantel- 
near by and frequently the male/piece, he told his visitors that he 
breathes his pretty whisper of a song.| should be absent for an hour or so; 
During the warm hours of the day | meantime the boy was to make a copy 
the pines murmur a sonorous mono-| ready for the President's inspection on 
tone that mingles with the droning of | his return. This was so well done 
bees and the hum of insects. Birds /|that Shee repented of his incredulity, cae. g eae aaa Sie nag ack oO TR NARS copy Se a ct : 
sing and high overhead an _ eagle | adding, “Your Jersey friends, madame, see ice ee nr) tae, en ee, Se ee aR 

soars and screams. The tonic balsam are quite right; we must have this SB SMa ee BBE RO ee ee chs PL OONOe SEE ST OBE Ne” la TEATS Se ODORS PRAY Th TORRE REN RE i: RBALopS Pe a 
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of the pines grows strong in the} boy in the Academy.” He carried off 
‘The West Wind, From the Etching by Sears Gallagher | 


a 

O ME there is no tree so wonder- 
{3 ful as the southern pine. Theirs 

is a beauty so majestic, so 
towering and proud, and yet withal 
as graceful as plumed palms. When 
the breeze blows gently through their 
long needles they shed #olian melo- 
dies that can never be drawn from 
man-made instruments, and when the 
wind rises to a gale and the decidu- 
ous forest shrieks, the pines toss their 
bhcughs in tempestuous abandon to 
the wild wind and roar a thunder- 
ous medley of the storm. 

> > 


in Mind not in matter, he has con- 
stantly before him the facts of being, 
the truth about God and His perfect 
universe, inclusive of man, constituting 
the treasures which are for the posses- 
sion of all who strive with obedience, 
humility, honesty, and earnestness of 
purpose. Of these treasures in heaven 
Mrs. Eddy cogently writes in “Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures” (p. 451): “Man walks in the 
direction towards which he looks, and 
where his treasure is, there will his 
heart be also. If our hopes and affec- 
tions are spiritual, they come from 
above, not from beneath, and they bear 
as of old the fruits of the Spirit.” 

Moreover, Christian Science ex- 
plicitly defines the treasures of truth 
while at the same time uncovering the 
claims of error to a degree that en- 
ables the student readily to discrimi- 
nate between the true and the false. 
It is learned that since God, divine 
Mind, is the source of all ideas, these 
ideas pertain alone to the good, the 
beautiful,andthetrue, Whatever claims 
recognition yet does not meet the test 
of substantiality, goodness, and per- 
manency, does not derive its seeming 


Zut the pines are not all that draw 
ine to the pinery for there is music 
of birds and bees, beauty of wild 


heavy air and mingles with the/jone prize after another year by year; 
fragrance of the wild flowers. A field|the most wonderful of his youthful 
mouse creeps through the grass about| performances was “The Benjamites 
my tent and picks up morsels of food | Seizing Their Brides,” an oil picture 


— 
ideal relation could be brought into HERE are several ways in which |on, his €yes ran over every detail of 


that have been discarded, 
> > > 


As the afternoon wanes and the 
day grows cooler a new impetus is 
given to the bird chorus, and when 
dusk steals over the woodland the 
pinewoods. sparrows are singing from 
One ardent performer cir- 
cles in the edge of the firelight and 
pours forth a flight song that I have 
never heard surpassed. Alighting at 
last upon a near-by log, he repeats his, 
répertoire in a softer key and with a 
An owl 
sails from the swamp and calls his 
and ‘all the woodland 
voices are hushed save for the song- 
ster by my campfire, and he con- 
tinues his serenade to his little mate, 
hidden somewhere near by in the long 


all. sides. 


strange ventriloquial effect. 


hunting cry 


grass. 


Ass the night advances the birds 
grow silent and other voices fill the 
Mink and otter may be heard 
along the stream and occasionally the 
cat 


air. 


bellow of an alligator. A wild 
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which was for years the pride of the 
sitting-room at Kingston... . 

Some of my happiest recollections 
of social times with the painter were 
late in the autumn, prior to his flight 
to Scotland. “You may choose any 
two persons you would like to meet 
at dinner,” he would say, and on one 
occasion [I nominated Sir Edwin 
Landseer and Anthony Trollope as his 
guests. Both accepted the invitation, 
and I cross-examined Sir Edwin on the 
subject of Sir Walter Scott. He gub- 
mitted with the greatest good will, 
adding, “You cannot consult a better 
authority, for I knew Sir. Walter Scott 
and Abbotsford from my boyhood; my 
father was one of Scott’s earliest 
friends.” A feather-headed youth, 
after winning the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy, would have been in 
some danger of being spoiled by such 
social success as Millais was not slow 
to gain. ... 

It was my privilege for years to go 
in and out of Millais’ studio and watch 
the growth of many of his great pic- 
tures, for we were neighbors at South 
Kensington as we had been at Kings- 
ton. ... Such rare friendships as that 
which existed between Milldais and 
Holman Hunt, those foremost artists 
of their age, make high things pos- 
When Millais was tired of his 
own picture, he worked on Hunt’s, and 
Huht on his, and when Millais finished 
his “Lorenzo and Isabella” his friend 
declared it was the most wonderful 
picture ever painted by a man under 
twenty. ... 

I had made the acquaintance of 
Holman Hunt at the Millais’ at 
Kingston; and after we had lost sight 
of one amother for some thirty years, 
Hunt came for good to London, and we 
at once picked up the threads of a 
friendship necessarily interrupted by 
circumstances, and by Hunt's long 


Land, where he finished those sacred 
subjects which have become part of 
the nation’s inheritance. ... He never 
wearied of Browming’s poetry; there 
lived no better commentator on that 
poet, and in the half-hours that fol- 
lowed upon our studies, I eagerly lis- 
tened to the varied incidents of a life 
chivalrously devoted to his art, and 
carried on at times under conditions 
that none but the bravest man would 
have cared to encounter. A picture 
such as “The Scapegoat” took years to 
accomplish; “The Light of the World” 
shines to all time, though as a replica, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Who can 
measure the value of such art as the 
handmaid of religion, or fail to recog- 
nize the debt from humanity to such 
a teacher as Holman Hunt?—“Arthur 
Coleridge Reminiscences,” edited by 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland. . 


The Actor’s Education 


There have been admirable critics of 
acting, from Fielding, Lamb, and Haz- 
litt onwards, and in their discrimi- 
nating pages the quick mortality of the 
art has for some few outstanding 
names been stayed. And if today we 
were concerned only with the actor's 
allowable ambition to leave some less 
fading record of his achievements be- 
hind him than the hearsay of popu- 
larity we might look for and plan 
under better conditions than those of 


‘Lcurrent criticism, some recultivation 


of the sensitive, picturesque writing 
which does catch for us a littte of the 
\passing glamour, helps us to reweave 
something of the personal spell, which 
the fine actor once cast upon his 
audience. - But we want not remi- 
niscent value, but an immediate criti- 
cal stimulus. A conspiracy between 
critics and actors to play into each 
other’s hands in terms of technical 
achievement would be no more amus- 
ing. For the circle of appeal and ap- 
preciation in which actors and audi- 
ence, critical and uncritical alike, 
tevolve is a natural one. It is within 
its revolution that the art of the 
theater is immediately 
Granted a good audience, good acting 
of a sort must result. The actor 
simply. cannot get on at all unless (we 
now speak of him generically) he can 
make himself understood and appreci- 
ated as he goes. By a process of 
trial and error, then, he would be 
bound to approximate ‘his work to 
the expectatfons of his audience, 
if they, for their part, both could 
and ‘would ‘take the ‘trouble to 


register and enforce them, If this 


absences in the Hast and the Holy | 


enriched. | 


existence, it’ would be within it— 
within this circle of immediate reac- 
tions—that all education in acting, as 
apart from the accomplishments of 
the actor, could be let lie. And, once 
get it going, once the magic circle 
were formed, the process would not be 
}80 impossible of practice as the attrac- 
‘tiveness of the theory might lead one 
to suppose.—Harley Granville-Barker, 
in “The Exemplary Theater.” 


Nod 


Softly along the road of evening, 
In a twilight dim with rose, 
Wrinkled with age, and drenched with 
dew, 
, Old Nod, the shepherd, goes. 


His drowsy flock streams on before 
him, 
Their fleeces charged with gold, 
To where the sun’s last beam leans 
low 
On Nod the shepherd's fold. 


The hedge is quick and green with 
brier, 
From their sand the conies creep; 
And all the birds that fly in heaven 
Flock singing home to sleep. 
—Walter de la Mare. 


The Good Translator 


It may seem a paradox, but it is 
impossible not to notice that the 
great authors, whose fame is spread 
all over the world, and who are réad, 
in the original and in translations, in 
every country, are precisely those 
who follow the most exclusive and 
| sometimes the most narrow, national 
tendencies. Dante expresses all the 
‘qualities and all the mistakes of the 
| Italian character: its burning en- 
'thusiasm, its fierce asceticism, and 
tts passionate spirit of revenge. 
Moliére is more typically French than 
any other of his countrymen by the 
blending of wit and tragedy and of 
refinement and shrewd analysis. 
Shakespeare and Milton represent the 
two sides of the English temperament 
—so genial and buoyant, as long as 
feelings alone are involved, ‘so, stern 
and uncompromistng in. its ideas, 

The natural objection to any pro- 
posal of giving more importance in 
the school curriculum to modern 
classics is that they imply the know- 
ledge of several languages. It would 
be difficult, at the present time, to 
study them otherwise, owing to the 
inadequacy of existing translations. 
The art of translating has been al- 
lowed to deteriorate, and while in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance the 
best authors did not disdain to devote 
years of their life to this kind of 
work, our modern writers are too oc- 
cupied with their own original pro- 
duction to find time for such patient 
and scholarly undertakings. - 

There is no greater mistake than to 
imagine that a translation is of 
secondary importance and can be 
written by a secondary writer. As a 
matter of fact, it requires nearly as 
much originality and skill to translate 
a book as to write one; for a good 


translation not only renders the, 


words of one language into another, 
but should give an adequate rendering 
of all images, ideas, and feelings ex- 


pressed in the original, without the | 


reader being able to notice the effort 
entailed. The fmportance of such 
works cannot be exaggerated. Besides 
doing real service to the world of 
letters and to international educa- 
tion, it provides the writer with the 
best training obtainable, since it 
obliges him to find an absolutely ac- 
curate expression for each particular 
thought. 

In the sixteenth century, the French 
Amyot owed all his celebrity as a 
writer to his translations. In recent 
‘times, whenever we come across any 
good version of a foreign book, we 
find that it has almost invariably been 
written by some author of note. It is 
the tashion nowadays in literary cir- 
cles to declare that good translations 
are impossible, though it has been 
shown again and again by Schlegel 
and Tieck, by Leconte de Lisle, by 
Maeterlinck, and by many others, that 
the only condition required is to find 
a great writer willing to undertake 
the work.—Emile Cammaerts, in The 
Hibbert Journal. 


a picture may first strike the at- 


1 
| tention. Sometimes it is the 


color-scheme, or the effective group- 
ing of the composition; sometimes the 
perfection of the éxecution; but more 
than anything else it is the subject 
which most interests us to look closer, 
which acts as a lever to our imagina- 
tion, and makes us appreciate the 
message of the artist. 

- There are subjects which have a 
natural appeal to the human race, like 
motherhood or childhood, and there 
are those which stir the memory, 
scenes of which we have all known 
counterparts, like the farme and fields 
of the countryside, the flower garden, 
cr the sea beaches, where humanity 
has always loved to play. 

Once an artist came to see Whistler, 
and asked him to suggest a good sub- 
ject for his next Salon picture: but 
Whistler, instead of naming some new 
and unusual theme, suggested such 
well-worn ideas as “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” “The Nativity,” or “The Three 
Magi”; saying that if the artist had 
real talent, then these subjects had 
already been proved worthy of it; 
while if he had none, at least the 
world would not-be poorer by a worth- 
less subject! , 

It is true that as a rule the most 
sincere artists give little heed to the 
effect that their picture will have on 
the public, they are far too busy try- 
ing to express their vision of beauty, 
but sometimes coincidences arrive in 
which the artist finds not only his 
own choice of vehicle, but a subject 
which lends itself to a series of works 
of art, each of which will have a ready 
appeal to others. This seems to be the 


‘case with the last series of etchings one. 
by Sears Gallagher; his plates of the| pin? 
beaches and the children on the sands. | 
Mr. Gallagher is an etcher of recog- | 


nized talent, and he does not need 
to fear Whistler’s aphorism; but here, 
in these playground prints, he has 
found not only a subject near to his 
own nature, but a sure road to the 
hearts of admirers. Here is the Chil- 
dren’s Paradise, here they cour- 
ageously press on to meet the advanc- 
ing ripples, or timidly fly from the 
bubbles that burst around their feet. 

Gallagher.takes full advantage of 
these golden moments on the sands. 
So, in the mind’s eye, we feel that in 
“West Wind” the two little girla are 
trying to persuade their little brother 
to wade in. Is he afraid of the big 
s¢a? Or can he, too, imagine the 
silver sand-eels and the small, scurry- 
ing crabs that might—perhaps—pinch 
too adventurous toes? Then, too, “In 
thé Pool” one can imagine the quick, 
transparent shrimps that dartto hide 
beneath some ehell; and in “Sand 
Dune” the child is busy making—a 
garden of shells, it may be—but cer- 
tainly she is most intent! 

Gallagher has retained for us this 
evanescent childhood, that like the 
sea-shells loses ita freshness after. a 
while; but he can carry us farther. 
In his “Maine Coast” he evokes a 
deeper ‘note of meaning; here dark 
rocks slant into the sea, and over them 
the milky water surges, in rough play; 
but under all one feels the potential 
power of the ocean. W. 8. 


‘ 


To Terracina and Back 


Evander was nearly home. He had 
‘ridden in to Terracina to buy a bag of 
‘flour and his little donkey was lagging 
| wearily in the warm afternoon sun- 

shine. The trip from Monte Circeo’s 
Breese to the city and back was more 
‘than twenty miles and the morning 
l ride had been doubly hard because of 
'a pouring rain and the mud it caused, 
‘but Evander’s last backward look be- 
‘fore Terracina was out of sight had 
found a bright rainbow arching over 
Monte Sant’ Angelo; the sandy road 
through the Pomptine marshes had 
dried quickly; the trailing white blos- 
soms of the thorn’ hedges ‘and the 
dashes of yellow broom by the road- 
side were all the brighter.for their 
wetting; and Monte ‘Circeo towered 
up clear and grand against a sunset 
as bright as the oranges in the grove 
just ahead. Evander shouted to urge 
his donkey around the turn in the 
road. Anna heard his voice and was 
standing in the door of the capanna, 
their straw-hut, when he first caught 
sight of it. A slow smile broke over 
Evander’s face: Once more aa he rode 


4 


their home and he was proud of the 
work of his hands. He himself alone 
had laid the ring of foundation-stones 
for the hut. A neighbor had helped 
him erect the framework of young 
tree-trunks which hé had felled and 
drawn from the wood near. Then on 
the frame he had placed the straw in 
many layers and fastened it, leaving 
that little chimney-hole towards the 
top for Smoke. The wooden door he 
had hammered together and fitted 
carefully in a wooden frame with a 
strong bar across the inside before he 
had brought Anna to live with 
Bik 46. 

It had been good fortune first that 
he had secured the spot for his ca- 
panna where the brook ran clear in 
front of the door so that Anna could 
do the washing without carrying 
clothes far. The orange tree that he 
had planted by the door was bright 
with golden fruit. Theeprickly pear 
at the side was half as tall as the hut, 
and Anna’s vines on the back every 
morning opened the white flowers that 
she loved., Together they had built 
the second capanna, a rough, oblong 
‘ehelter for. the donkey. in time of 
storm, and now that they had a pig, 
he too had his little thatched pen 
where they could secure him at night- 
fall.- They had just finished another 
small hut with a furnace of stones in 
it so that Anna would not need to cook 
in the Neighbor’s any longer. So he 
had gone to Terracina to buy a new 
bag of flour to celebrate the comple- 
tion of their stone oven. Tomorrow 
there would be fresh bread. Perhaps, 


in time, they could make another large 
capanna for a dining-room. One of 
the older men in their village had built 
But what was Anna calling to 


standards in terms so plain that all 
may read and understand. “Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth,” he declared, “where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal.” How better 
could he have set forth the imper- 
manency of material things,—treas- 
ures,—land, houses, stocks, bonds. 
automobiles, fine clothes,—in brief, the 
whole round of material objects for 
which meh often so earnestly. strive? 
How more graphically could he have 
described their fleeting, temporal, and 
insubstantial quality? 

But this greatest teacher of divine 
ethics did not leave his hearers with 
a mere negation, an admonition setting 
forth what should be avoided. Imme- 
diately, followed the positive direction, 
“But lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven,’—objects which are real 
and eternal, not subject to the changes 
of time. And he proceeds with one 
of . those illuminating passages s0 
fraught with wisdom as to stamp its 
maker as the great searcher of men’s 
thoughts: “For where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.” So 
thoroughly conversant was the Master 
with the workings of the human mind 


Sunset on the Bristol 
Channel. 


Across the rippling water lie the 
Welsh hills, always changing, always 
changing, always beautiful. At early 


“There have been strangers here.” 


ithe got down from his donkey. 

“They were going to climb Monle 
Circeo and the rain came upon them.” 

“Did you ask them into the hut?” 
questioned Evander anxiously. 

“I invited them in by the fire, but,” 
Anna confessed, “I was afraid at first, 
so I raised my new umbrella and ran 
out to hunt the pig and drive him into 
his pen out of the storm.” 

“Did you not go back into the hut 
and keep the fire burning?” Again 
Evander queried. He was inside now 
and saw that there was a bright fire 
in the circular etone-hearth in the 
center of the room. A pot full of 
savory soup was steaming over it. 

“Yes, my husband, I returned and 
kept putting on more sticks from the 
dry branches under our beds. The 
strangers stayed dry and warm until 
the rain stopped and the sun came 
back.” ‘ 

“How many were the strangers, 
Anna? And who were they?” 

Evander had seated himself on the 
stone threshold and Arina handed him 
a great bowl of soup and a piece of 
bread before she went on with -her 
story.—Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, in 
“Italy Old and New.” | 


| Niamh 
The sky is silver-pale with just one 
star, 
One = wanderer from the shining 
ost 
Of. night’s, companions. Through the 
drowsy woods 
The shadows creep and touch with 
quietness 
curling fern-heads 
ancient trees. Ps 
The sea is all a-glimmer with faint 
lights 
That change and move as if the un- 
seen prow : 
Of Niamh’s galley cleft its waveless 


The and the 


floor, 
And Niamh stood there with the magic 
token, 
The apple-branch with silver singing 
. leaves. 
The wind has stolen away as if it 


feared ~ 

To stir the fringes of her faery 
mantle 

Dream-woven in the Land of Heart's 
Desire, 

And all the world is hushed as 
though she called / . 

ai again, and no one answered 
er. 


—Ella Young. 


“Why did they come?” he asked, as | 
|| creep over them; 


morning when the opal lights of dawn 
in the brilliance of 
the midday sunlight when delightful 
shafts of light and shade clearly define 
every field and wooded hill-top, and the 
curious peaked summit of the “Sugar 
Loaf” mountain at Abergavenny is 
clearly silhouetted against the azure 
blue of the sky; in the drenching rain 
when nature sheds her crystal tears, 
or. when the wind sweeps across the 
range of hills and white horses ride 
the Channel; in a mist when the 
clouds hang low completely veiling 
the opposite coast. 

But at eventide the Channel is most 
charming of all, when velvet shadows 
of twilight are cast’over sea and land. 
The calm, the peace and the hush 
which steals over everything is well- 
nigh indescribable. The sunset 
pageant is gorgeous. Dense purple 
clouds rimmed with gold form tow- 
ering, changing mountains with deep 
chasms and gorges. 

Gradually the fantastic shapes scat- 
ter and the sky is vividly painted 
with such colors as only a sunset can 
mix; coral-red, gold, green and mauve, 
like fragments left by the sun as he 
sank—a crimson ball of glory—behind 
the purple mountains. Gradually these 
gorgeous streaks of color fade into 
an afterglow beyond the hills, making 
them more beautiful, more mysterious 
than ever, 

Slowly out to the open sea glides a 
little fleet of sailing boats. The sum- 
mer breeze hurrying over the violet 
shaded water gently caresses their 


are fishing -boats or maybe they are 


will return laden with a cargo of 
golden sand for ballast for the huge 
vessels in Avonmouth and Bristol 
Docks. _— ' 

As the darkness deepens the spark- 
ling rows of dock lights appear on the 
opposite shore and tell of the com- 
merce of the busy seaports. From 


beam of light shines across the water 
‘to guide the mariners safely past the 
shoals with which the. Channel 
abounds. 


gone. The crescent moon hangs mo- 
tionless in the night blue sky. The 
evening star has risen above the dying. 
sunset flames. The pageant of the sky 
‘has ended as nightfall wraps the world 
in darkness. 


cinnamon colored sails. Perhaps they ° 
bound for Bideford Bay; if so they. 


the lighthouse on the point a friendly 


The twilight hour has( come and ; 


power from the divine Mind—from 
which emanates only truth—but from 
Mind’s supposititious opposite or coun- 
terfeit, the carnal or human mind. Is 
not this, then, the problem for the 
individual: to test each thought pre- 
senting itself in human consciousness, 
accepting only those as real and 
worthy which have their origin in the 
all-intelligence of God, rejecting their 
counterfeits,—tthe falsities which in 
reality have no existence,—since the. 
false can have no relation to the true, 
that is, to reality. Mrs. Eddy states 
the case with characteristic clarity on 
page 70 of Science and Health,—“The 
testimony of the corporeal senses can- 
not inform us what is real and what is 
delusive, but the revelations of Chris- 
tian Science unlock the treasures of 
Truth.” 


AND 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 
ee 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


Tue original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Cloth see 

Ooze sheep, vest ket 
edition, Warren's P Bible 
DOGOE: 6:46 oct ic jvevdveesiecaaee 


. Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren's India Bible paper.. .3.50 


leather, stiff cover 


Foll 
and - size as 
4.00 


Morocco, F og FR edition 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 5.00 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
- Bible paper) pee eve 6.00 


* Large T Edition, leather 
(heavy Warren's India Bible. 
paper) eeeeeaeeeeeeeevee#e _— 7.50 


FRENCH TION 
Alternate pages of English and 
French 


Cloth re ee : 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 5.50 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate of English end 
li ae 
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BOSTON, MONDAY, JULY 17, 1922 


EDITORIALS 


THE gravity of the situation regarding the concerted 
movement of many allied interests looking to the repeal 
of the Volstead Act and ulti- 
mately of the Eighteenth 
Amendment now being exposed 
in The Christian Science Mon- 
itor is such as to demand the 
serious attention of all good cit- 
izens. The forces at work in 
this direction are “children of 


| Thinketh He 
darkness” which, if permitted, 


Standeth” 
will lay their wicked plans and 


~ hatch their nefarious schemes 
under the cover of secrecy and silence until they have 
eained a degree of strength, through pledged support, 
which will make them bold to launch their campaign in 
the open. The interests at work are large and powerful, 
and no greater mistake could be made by the disciples 
of law and order than to underestimate the strength of 


this movement. 

\ valuable lesson may be drawn from experience with 
the same type of evil in the State of Maine, culminating in 
an open effort in 1911 to repeal the Prohibitory Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of that State which had been 
adopted more than half a century before. After an effort 
extending over a long period, to break down the laws 
making prohibition operative through debauching her citi- 
zens, the liquor interests, regarding the temporary suc- 
cess of the minority party of the State as opportune, 
launched an active campaign, although little aggres- 
Legislative authority for a 
issue was drawn. 


“Let Him | 
That | 


~ 


sion was openly carried on. 
referendum was obtained and the 
Through generous use of money and subtle propaganda, 
the liquor interests promoted their cause to such an ex- 
tent that when the votes were counted, although the effort 
was defeated, the margin of safety was so small that the 
change of a few hundred votes would have brought vic- 
tory to the enemies of prohibition. The situation was un- 
doubtedlv the result of overconfidence among the sub- 
stantial citizens of the State, especially in the re- 
‘mote and rural localities, who were quite blind to the 
danger. This should be a warning in the present crisis. 
No greater mistake could be made than to rest in the as- 
surance that because the Eighteenth Amendment has been 
adopted into the fundamental law of the Nation, the vic- 
tory is necessarily permanent. 

Should the Volstead Act be repealed and a law enacted 
permitting the use of light wines and beer, this would con- 
stitute an advance outpost from which vantage ground an 
assault could be launched upon the Eighteenth Amendment 
itself, that might even succeed in overthrowing this bul- 
wark. This is by no means a pessimistic view, but a fair 
evaluation of the situation in the light of experience. 
‘There is not the slightest doubt that the people who stand 
for progress, for better citizenship, for higher ideals, and 
for all movements looking to moral and spiritual advance- 
ment are vastly in the majority; but, apparently, they are 
neither awake nor organized. A small minority closely 
banded together for the purpose of pandering to selfish 
interests at whatsoever cost, with no scruples as to the 
means employed to carry on to a successful issue, with 
no hesitancy even to debauch, degrade, and destroy the 
youth as well as the manhood and womanhood of the 
country. if only they ‘can further their selfish ends, con- 
stitutes a menace to the public welfare that may not with 
impunity be overlooked. The prophet’s exhortation was 
never more pertinent or timely than now. ‘Awake, 
awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord; awake, as 
in the ancient days, in the generations of old.”’ The 
enemies of good are even now at the gates of the citadel 
of honest government in their assault upon law and order, 
and the forces of good are numerous enough and power- 
ful enough to withstand every effort of evil. But it is 
imperative that the situation be understood and the de- 


fenses made strong beyond the possibility of conquest by | 


whatsoever attacking party. Christians of all denomina- 
tions should join in administering a defeat to this move- 
ment, so signal as to constitute a lasting lesson to the 
powers of darkness. 


STATESMEN, financiers and officials seem to be going 

from conference to conference to discover a via media 

for the revival of world trade. 

r }) Increased production is ready at 

The any time to meet the demands 

sat of increased distribution. There 
British 


is no real shortage of supplv, but 
Empire’s 


distribution has. rather failed to 
Abundance 


keep ahead of the development 
of production. Some of this 
abundance of resources in. the 
world should be disclosed at 
the British Empire Exhibition 
which is to be held in London in 1924. Every British 
dominion will participate with Great Britain and the 
colonies in a great stock-taking of the Empire’s resources 
and manifold activities. A mission of representatives 
of the British Empire Exhibition has been furnished 
transportation over the railways of South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Canada. A recent conference in Australia 
decided that the Commonwealth and states should con- 
jointly find £200,000 toward Australian buildings and 
‘display at the exhibition. Canada will, doubtless, desire 
to surpass in friendly competition the Australian effort. 
A former Canadian High Commissioner in London, Lord 
Strathcona, initiated the project in 1913. Since the end 
of the war, organization has gone ahead under the presi- 
dency of the Prince of Wales. | 
The greatness of the British Empire cannot, of course, 
be measured in area, population and trade figures. But a 
review of the Empire's resources should indicate that 
under ffeedom there is an abundance, both in opportunity 
and supply, for everyone. .The total,area of countries 
under the British flag is stated to be ‘43,600,000 square 


a 


miles. Population is estimated at 450,000,000. _ Exports 
from the United Kingdom to other parts of the Empire 
in 1920 amounted to £501,482,760. Imports during the 
same,period from other parts of the Empire into the 
United Kingdom were valued at £560,731,252. The 
shipping tonnage on register in the whole of the British 
Empire in 1920 amounted to 20,582,652 tons. 

It would be contrary to British ideas of commerce to 
advocate that “British trade should be confined within the 
nations and colonies under the British flag. The desire 
to develop trade within the Empire is natural, however ; 
and an impetus has been given to this tendency in Canada 
recently by some tariff changes in the United States that 
are calculated to raise the barriers against Canadian goods 
and produce. 

At a meeting in London last year,‘ when statesmen 
from the overseas dominions promised co-operation in 
making the British Empire Exhibition a success, the 
treasurer of the Commonwealth of Australia, Mr. Watt, 
spoke of the British Empire having “every requisite of 
civilization within its territories, every climate within 
their gigantic sweep, and thus an unbroken continuity 
of production and supply.” The Minister's statement 
is quoted in the official handbook of general information 
on the exhibition; and yet, in the same handbook, the 
belief in lack of supply is allowed to find expression as 
follows: 

Greater production is urgently required. The war left 

the world very much poorer. There is a scarcity of almost 

all the necessaries of life, of food, of materials, of many of 

the substances which keep our factories busy. Not until sup- 

plies are brought into a more equal ratio with the world’s 

demand can the cost of living be reduced to any appreciable 


extent, and the nations enabled to enjoy once again the com- 
forts and conveniences which, were theirs before the war. 


A guarantee fund of £1,000,000 has been subscribed in 
Great Britain for the exhibition. The overseas domin- 
ions are similarly preparing to contribute to the display 
of Empire resources. Surely the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion should help demonstrate that ‘there is no real 
shortage: increased production is simply awaiting the 
necessary readjustment of purchasing power to make 
increased distribution possible and profitable. 


Mistress AUTONOMY, nowadays the most energetic 
and persistent of globe trotters, has reached Burma. To 
very many (it is not a matter of 


{f wines 


| 
| cs 2 gests little beyond Asia and rice. 
| some A longer thought brings to mind 
where (via Kipling) something about 
Mandalay and the Irrawaddy 
East of | and teak—‘it must be teak, 
eS _. because it rhymes with ‘creek.’ ” 
Suez | 3ut, with all said, that gentle 
Aq . 4; reader is quite the exception to 
the rule whose knowledge of 


that corner of the map gives warrant for much conversa- ' 


tion. Did not Colonel Wedgwood, M. P., during recent 
debate in.the Commons on this very text, declare that he 
himself was the only member of the House who had been 
out there? Yet here is a land better than four times the 
size of Greece, with 13,000,000 population, which is more 
than live in the combined commonwealths of New York 
and New Jersey. <A land, moreover, that boasts two 
capitals: Mandalay of the 700 temples, and Rangcon, 
one of the five chief ports of India. And the main point 
is that the country is now to have a Constitution all 
its own. 

When the Montagu-Chelmsford Act was first consid- 
ered, Burma was left outside its provisions; later it was 
so far included as to be given 2 of the 58 seats 
in the Council of State and 4 of the 143 in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. But it has had no separate elective 
legislative council, and it is this which the present plan 
accords, 2,000,000 men voters being created by the pro- 
posal and 200,000 women. What possibly could be more 
indicative of the growing falsity of the antiquated talk 
of “the unchanging East” than this‘last detail? 

Burma’s very position suggests home rule. It turns 
its back upon India and faces the Orient. Politically the 
easternmost of the Indian provinces, it belongs to the 
Farther East geographically, ethnically, and historically. 
Its separateness from the big peninsula is emphasized by 
the fact that it can be reached from there only by a two 
days’ voyage from Calcutta or Madras. In time it is to 
be linked by rail with Assam, but that is not yet. 

In the second place, Burmese conditions propose that 
the talked-of plan will work better there than in most 
countries in that far section of the globe. Its. percentage 
of literacy is about three times as high as can be shown 
by even the most literate provinces in India; the. knowl- 
edge of English is widely diffused, and there has been 
a steady increase in the spread of higher education. Again, 
Burma is almost free from the difficulties which hamper 
democratic development in India: there is no caste system, 
no nobility, and the race is mainly homogeneous, with 
minorities small and unimportant. Burmese is spoken 
by two of every three, and Buddhism is general. In short, 
there are no serious differences of race or religion, lan- 
guage or opinion, to tear the people apart. 

Thirdly, the Burman deserves the reward of auton- 
omy. There has been no extremist “Young Burma” 
Party. There has been no defamatory press. No least 
suspicion of anarchy has hung over the land, whatever 
Bolshevism might have wished or the followers of Gandhi 
hoped. 3 

All told, then, the democratic experiment, which the 
march of events 1s so rapidly forcing into the undemo- 
cratic East, comes “somewhere east of Suez”’ really with 
large promise. 


WHILE it is not to be wondered at that Paul H. 
Kruschwitz had forgotten all about his act of bravery 
when in the United States Navy, nineteen years ago, 
without doubt he was just as pleased to receive a citation 
for it the other dav from the Government as if he had 
been awarded it right away. Moreover, by waiting for 
so long, the Government added to its generosity also the 
element of surprise, and surely nothing more could be 


asked. 


exact mathematics) Burma sug- 


THE arrogant attitude of some men toward what they 
are pleased to call the “lower animals,” is\based upon the 
assumption that of all living 
| things, man alone is endowed 
with the power of reason. To 
explain what. aged like proc- 
esses of thought in many ani- 
mals, man has created the con- 
venient label, “Instinct.” And, 
having created that label, he is 
altogether too much disposed to 
cover with it a multitude of sins 
: of complacency. In point of 
fact, the word “instinct” is susceptible of a good deal of 
analysis, and some of the results of that analysis are 
arresting. Is it “instinct” that impels an elephant, only 
six days corralled out of the depths of the jungle in the 
Indian “‘keddah,” to suffer a mahout to mount him and 
ride him as if the process were an event to which the huge 
pachyderm had been thoroughly accustomed? Or is it 
the result of@a reasoned conclusion that such docility is 
the most practicable way out of a difficulty ? 

Along the seacoast wild ducks, snipe, plover and other 
water birds swim unconcernedly in close proximity to 
man-laden boats and inhabited cottages. This friendship 
with’man they continue until the ‘“‘open’’ season begins. 
Then, with a count of the calendar almost uncannily ac- 
curate, they vanish from the haunts of man. Is this re- 
versal of attitude toward man the neighbor, suddenly 
transformed into man :the killer, the result of mere 
“instinct’’? Or is it the outcome of a higher reasoning 
power—the power that we call thinking? 

Gregarious animals, .deer,. antelope and the like, 
possess a much lower power of initiative than the animals 
that live individual lives, animals that survive by individ- 
ual effort to a greater,extent than the gregarious. Is the 
superior development of initiative due to “instinct,” or 
is it a manifestation, in a limited degree, of that still 
higher power of reasoning that characterizes man—or 
rather the more advanced races of his species? 

In his notable book, “The Mind and Manners of Wild 
Animals,” Dr. W. T. Hornaday tells the fascinating story 
of the ourang-outang that used the two-inch oak trapeze 
bar in his cage in the New York Zoological Garden as a 
lever with which to tear off horizontal bars from their 
castiron brackets. Was this discovery of a great me- 
chanical fact and its application by the primate a mani- 
festation of instinct, or was this ourang-outang as surely 
a discoverer among his race as Archimedes was among 
the human family -by his discovery of the endless screw? 


True, it may be said that the ourang in the Zoological 
Garden did not transmit his discovery to his raee or pos- 
terity, as Archimedes undoubtedly did. But the fact re- 
mains that Dr. Hornaday’s ourang did _ individually 
achieve a feat which our ancestors for many thousands 
of years probably did not accomplish, and the realization 
of the possibilities of ,;which works an important mile- 
stone in the progress of the human race. 7 

Is it instinct that leads the wild and powerful denizen 
of the jungle to yield to the domination of man instead 
of kicking against the pricks of the mahout? Is it in- 
stinct that endows non-gregarious animals with a notable 
superiority of initiative—or is it an accumulation and 
iransmission of experience (which means knowledge) 
through generations? Was it instinct that guided the 
ourang to adopt an expedient for the transmission and 
multiplication of power that mankind had not attained 
for a long period of his infancy? 

These questions are thought-provoking. They tend 
to throw a considerable shadow of doubt upon man’s as- 
sumption that the processes of thought are limited to 
him alone. The same questions impose upon man the 
reflection that he is not the “lord of creation’’ that he so 
jauntily assumes*to be—and also the conclusion that the 
“lower animals’ have rights which even he is bound to 
respect. . 


Man Not 

the Only 
Thinking - 
Animal 


—— 4j 


A MAN fully competent to judge of the situation 
recently gave as his opinion that organized athletics in 
the schools of New York City 
had done- more to combat the 
tendency toward trnancy among 
the boys than any other method 
that thad been tried for this 
purpose. This movement was : 
inaugurated only seventeen years Athletic 
ago, and has made extremely 
rapid progress, until now the League 
Public School Athletic League, \ yy 
as it is called, is represented in 
almost every city of any size in America. The origina- 
tors of the system thus named urged that what young 
America wanted was not mechanical school-room calis- 
thenics, but to follow its natural instincts in running, 
jumping, and otherwise normally exercising itself. The 
New York public school organization gave permission for 
the experiment these men advocated to be tried and in a 
remarkably shart while it ceased to be an experiment and 
became a permanency, which other cities first watched 


and then :mitated. 


a 


| Thé Public 
School 


Since that time. by observation and the use of careful ° 


judgment. the method of handling schoolboy athletics in 
the various cities of the country has been to’a great ex- 
tent standardized, a main object aimed at being the utili- 
zation of everyone in the game and the avoidance of the 
“star” system. The esprit of the class and of the school 
has been encouraged and the thought of individual com- 
petition ‘has been checked, until it is doubtful whether 
there is a college, preparatory school, or high school in 
the whole of the United States that offers a more rounded 
program of athletics than is done, for example, in the 
New York public schools, or inculcates a sounder idea of 
loyalty and service for an organization. 

The World War brought out prominently to Ameri- 
cans the thought of subordination of the individual to the 
larger issue, without the loss of a right sense of initiative 
and identity. ‘This movement in the public schools is 
another indication that progress is being made in the 
world thought toward higher and more permanent ideals. 


_ greatest is the way Birket Fos- 


THE salesrooms are full of sensations and surprises 
for those who keep a watchful eye on the season's offer- 


ings. There, better than any- ————— 
where, can he followed thedown- (~ S 
Value 
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by his contemporaries. But of eS eee 
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ter, a water-color painter, never well known outside of 
England, .and now almost forgotten, not only holds his 
own but increases in value. There has been no decline 
in the demand for his work; indeed, quite recently at 
Christie’s one dtawing showed even a gain of £200 in the 
short space of two years. : 

' At first sight it seems all but inexplicable. Birket 
Foster painted very careful, exact, and neat water colors, 
sadly old-fashioned to a generation bred on expression- 
ism, cubism, futurism. His subjects are.chiefly old houses 
and churches, or the England of wide meadowland 
and endless hedgerows, of peaceful leafy lanes, of 
thatched cottages and humble peasantry. His drawings 
are full of detail, almost niggling, his point of view 1s 
usually commonplace, his vision photographic. He drew 
for the subject itself rather than effect of line, or color, 
or atmosphere. He had none of the poetry of paint that 
fills the water colors of Turner. He simply recorded what 
every man with sensitive eyes can see, not what is visible 
to genius alone. Of his drawings, prettiness is the main 
characteristic, for he worked mostly in England, which i; 
a pretty country, but they are also irreproachably topo- 
graphical. 

Here, really, is found the reason of his popularity in 
the salesroom as in the gallery of the large place reserved 
for him among the English art collector’s treasures. 
Turner’s water-colors are mystifying to most people. His 
details are of the scantiest,. his effects of the broadest. 
Without Ruskin, his countrymen of his generation would 
most likely have passed him by. But few details are miss- 
ing from Birket Foster’s tiniest water color.: If he drew 
a cathedral, there it was on his paper as in the cathedral 
close or open square, nothing left to the imagination. 
If he drew a child at the stile leading into¢he path across 
the fields, there it too was, not sacrificed to painter's 
tricks of transforming sunlight or obscuring shadow. The 
result is a record, pure and simple. And this is what the 
average man prizes in a painting or a drawing. He has 
not the eyes of the artist, nor does he aspire to look out — 
of them. What he has seen himself, that is what he wants 
on canvas or on paper. The work of recording has : 
taken over largely by the camera. But the camera cannot 
give what the accomplished draftsman gives. It is a 
machine. Birket Foster was photographic in his preoccu- 
pation with the. facts before him, he was nevet mechanical — 
in putting them down, and the collector of intelligence, — 
who may not rise to Turner, can appreciate this difference. 
For the very reason that Birket Foster more than holds 
his own, while greater reputations have long since been - 
shattered, the now despised topographical dsawing will 
always survive, holding a lesser rank than thé work of 
genius, but still, asa record, increasing in value as time — 


_ goes on. 


Editorial Notes 


Nort the least important task of the Prince of Wales _ 
on returning from his tour has been to supervise the . 
unpacking of his numerous presents as they came in from 
the Renown and other ships commissioned to take the 
overflow. As the British public views this. remarkable 
Oriental collection, it will be able to reflect how almost — 
perfunctory have become the Western methods of giving — 
presents. A visit to a suitable establishment, the’ selec- 
tion of some article therein exhibited, the writing of a _ 
check—and that is often the extent of the trouble. Per- 
haps the name of the establishment is conveniently/ 
inclosed with the package to facilitate exchange in case 
of “duplication.” How different are these Eastern gifts 
—native ‘work in gold and silver, brass and copper, inlaid 
wood, silks and rare materials, each suggestive of long 
and patient effort by highly skilled craftsmen, each 
unique, with no possibility of duplication. Yet it is not 
so long since the same human touch marked the majority 
of presents in the West, and who knows whether it will 
not some day be so again? f 


THE appearance of a new edition of the “standard” 
life of Shakespeare, as Sir Sidney Lee’s work is justly 
termed, recalls a rather novel way of testing fame. The 
process, as explained by John o’ London’s Weekly, is 
to plunge into the thousand-volume catalogue of the 
British Museum Library—the largest library in the world 
—and compare the space allotted to the works of, and 
about, the respective masters. Thus of the sixty most 
famous in history, the premier place will be found to 
be occupied by the Stratford bard, who appropriates two 
whole volumes of the catalogue to himself. Luther 
comes second, Dante fifth, Dickens fourteenth, Burns 
fifty-fifth, and the sixtieth is Queen Victoria. Of course 
it is interesting and instructive to make these discoveries. - 
But as for their offering a true indication of relative 
fame, opinions may differ. Most people will probably 
be quite satisfied for fame to remain intangible and 


ungraded. 


EXTRAORDINARY speed in the building of houses in 
Feltham, a suburb of London, excited wonder, especially 
at a time when there were many complaints of the slow- 
ness of British workmen as compared with Americans: The 
explanation was finally found in the fact that the Feltham 
enterprise was managed by a Canadian who had learned 
how to handle men as a railway contractor on three great 
Dominion roads. He testified to the fact that his success 
was a matter of management-and that the British work- 
man was all right when skillfylly handled, when he said: 
“British workers are fine, when treated properly. I have 
never seen better or more rapid work done in any part of 
the world than British workmen are doing here,” 


